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Foreword 



What is the difference between a URL and a URI? How does HTTP fulfill 
its task? Why do we need XML? What is it, and will it eventually replace 
HTML? This book gives answers to these questions and a chore of others 
that may be asked by attentive inhabitants of cyberspace. The book is, of 
course, not just a glossary of abbreviations and frequently used terms. It is 
rather a comprehensive and still succinct presentation of the technology used 
in the World Wide Web. It is surprising to note that, even though hundreds 
of books have been published that discuss the Web, there have been none, 
so far, to thoroughly explain the inner workings of this popular Internet 
application, which is so simple to use and yet so complex when it comes to 
really understand what is going on inside. 

The target audience of this book is perhaps best described by how it was 
first used by the author himself: A draft version was chosen as the supporting 
text for a class of practitioners, who attended a continuing education course 
on WWW technology. These were people who knew what the Web is, and 
how it may be used for business, but needed to know how the technology 
works. During the planning for this course, the author found that no suitable 
book was on the market, and decided to write one himself. Needless to say 
that already the draft version fulfilled its task of providing a reference to all 
aspects of Web technology. As Erik Wilde points out in his preface, the most 
obvious handicap of a book that presents a snapshot of such a fast-moving 
technology is that it could be considered obsolete at the very moment when 
the manuscript left the author’s desk (or, to be more precise, his computer). It 
will be a challenge to keep the title abreast of the technological development, 
and to provide its readers with updates in due course. I wonder whether 
Wilde’s WWW ’99 will be published on the Web. . . 



September 1998 



Prof, Bernhard Plattner, ETH Zurich 




Preface 



The idea for this book emerged when I was looking for a publication not only 
covering one aspect of the web, but all areas which are of importance for to- 
day’s web infrastructure. There are literally hundreds of books about HTML 
and Java, a large number of books on CGI and HTTP server configuration 
and maintenance, and CSS and XML books are quickly appearing as these 
technologies are maturing. However, when browsing the various impressive 
computer book stores of the bay area, I did not find a single book which dealt 
with all these issues. 

This book, therefore, is an attempt in providing a source of information 
which encompasses all relevant areas of web technology as of today. This 
statement, however, also describes the biggest dilemma of this book, since the 
phrase “as of today” only refers to a very short time span when speaking of the 
web. New technologies are announced and promoted almost every week, and 
it is hard to assess which ones will survive and which ones will be forgotten 
after a few months. Consequently, this work covers the areas in depth which 
are certainly of relevance for the web in the coming years. These areas are 
URI, HTTP, SGML, HTML, CSS, and XML. Although Java evidently is one 
of the main spin-offs of the web, it is not covered in detail, since I feel that a 
detailed description of a programming language would not fit into the rest of 
the book, which is more focused on the description of architectural concepts. 
The same restriction applies to scripting languages, which are increasingly 
integrated into the web environment, but too complicated to be explained 
exhaustively in a book dealing with many other topics. 

Many other web-related concepts and technologies are also described in 
a less detailed way, sometimes because of their secondary importance, some- 
times because of their questionable longevity. In a second edition of this book, 
a number of things will most likely disappear from the glossary and index 
without a trace, and some other things will have to be added, but this is 
the way things go in the days of “the net” . I am very curious to see for how 
long this book can serve as a reference for the technical foundations of web 
technologies. 




Preface 



viii 

Finally, I would like to thank the International Computer Science Institute 
(ICSI) in Berkeley for the opportunity to write this book. It took much more 
time than I originally thought, and I hope that the result will be useful for 
many people searching for a thorough technical overview of the web. If the 
book is used as a text-book for technically oriented lectures about the web, as 
an introduction to web technology for people who have a minimal background 
in computer communications, and is also being used by people who want to 
have a comprehensive reference of web-related topics, then it has become the 
book I wanted to write. 



Berkeley, September 1998 Erik Wilde 
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Introduction 



The World Wide Web (WWW), in this book simply called “the web”, is a 
set of technologies implementing a distributed hypermedia document model 
based on the Internet. The web made the Internet as popular as it is today. 
This book describes all basic concepts of web technology as well as many 
additional and new concepts. 

One of the goals of this book is that each chapter about the different 
concepts of web technology can be read individually, without having to read 
through all other chapters. In many cases there will be some cross references 
between chapters, but they have been made as explicit as possible. An elabo- 
rate glossary and an index are provided to quickly find information contained 
in the book, thus also making it a reference which can be used for looking up 
the most relevant terms of web technology. 

Presenting a large number of concepts which are connected in many ways 
in a sequential medium as a book is a challenge. It is hard to decide which 
order of presentation is best suited to meet the requirements of readers who 
want to read the book sequentially. The sequence of chapters which eventually 
has been chosen represents the level to which a concept can be considered 
as being basic for the web. Consequently, the book is divided into three 
parts, each containing a number of chapters. Preceding the first part, a short 
discussion of the underlying infrastructure is given. 

Very often the web is thoroughly confused with the Internet. Technically 
speaking, the web simply is a set of applications running on top of the infra- 
structure provided by the Internet. The fundamentals presented in chapter 1 
are an attempt to shortly review the most basic concepts of the Internet (it is 
no real introduction to the Internet itself, this is left to other books), and to 
place the web into perspective as an application on top of the Internet. For 
a reader who has no idea what the Internet really is and how it works, this 
chapter will probably be too condensed. It is more intended to be a review 
of concepts which form the technological foundation for the concepts being 
the topic of this book. 
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• Part I - Basics 

In the first part, the most basic concepts of the web’s architecture are 
presented. The most characteristic property of the web (and the one which 
gave it its name) is the fact that all available documents form one large 
interconnected web of information resources. This is achieved by using 
links between documents, which point from one document to another and 
can be followed by simply pressing a mouse button. Consequently, the 
model of web links is described in chapter 2, preceding all other basic 
concepts. 

The fact that documents on the web not only are connected by links, but 
also distributed over the entire Internet, residing on servers all over the 
world, make it necessary to have a means to access remote documents. 
Each time a link is followed, the document to which the link points must 
be retrieved from the server on which it resides. This is done using a 
communications protocol, called Hypertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP) and 
explained in chapter 3. 

Although not being part of the first web versions, the Standard General- 
ized Markup Language (SGML) presented in chapter 4 strongly influenced 
the design of the web’s content language (HTML), and also is the foun- 
dation of a new language which will will probably become very important 
in the future (XML). Another reason for considering SGML as a basic 
web concept is its separation of content and presentation, an idea which 
is essential for understanding many other web concepts. Consequently, 
basic knowledge of SGML is a very good foundation for understanding 
other web concepts. 

The concepts of documents linked by using URIs and transferred by us- 
ing HTTP is accompanied by a third concept, describing the format of 
documents used on the web. The language for this purpose is the Hyper- 
text Markup Language (HTML) and is described in chapter 5. HTML is 
based on SGML, and it is a good idea to first look at the concepts of and 
ideas behind SGML (although they may seem a bit abstract at first sight) 
before taking a closer look at HTML. 

• Part II - Advanced 

The second part of the book deals with more advanced concepts, which 
are or will be part of the web’s infrastructure, but which are not essential 
to understand the basic working of the web. Before reading any of these 
chapters, the reader should be familiar with the concepts presented in the 
first part, often providing the glue being necessary to see how a concept 
fits into the greater scheme of things. 

In chapter 6 , Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) are described, which are used 
to define the presentation of web pages. Since the beginning of the web, it 
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has been seen that the design of web pages in terms of layout and presen- 
tation becomes increasingly important, making many web pages a mixture 
of content and presentation specific information. Since one of the basic 
concepts of HTML as the language of web pages is to separate content 
and presentation, CSS has been invented for describing the presentation 
of web pages. The two main advantages of CSS are more advanced layout 
features than HTML has, and the clean separation of content and pre- 
sentation, which makes web documents more accessible for people (such 
as blind people) or programs (such as search engines) searching only for 
content. 

While HTML continuously evolved from its rather simple beginnings into 
a document format which now has a large number of powerful features, its 
application still is limited by the fixed set of elements and attributes and 
the semantics assigned to them. For much greater fiexibility, a mechanism 
allowing the definition of custom document formats (HTML is an example 
of such a format) is required. SGML is such a mechanism, but it has 
some drawbacks which led to the development of the Extensible Markup 
Language (XML)^ which essentially is a subset of SGML. XML can be 
used to define custom document types, to exchange these formats and 
documents using them, and it furthermore has associated linking and 
style sheet mechanisms. It is described in chapter 7. 

Although HTML has become much more powerful from version to ver- 
sion, and CSS adds even more features to the presentation possibilities of 
web documents, there still are many limitations and basically only static 
documents can be designed. To add dynamic features and thus be able to 
create documents which can be used interactively, scripting and program- 
ming has been defined which can be embedded within documents. These 
features are described in chapter 8. Also included in this chapter is a brief 
overview of web-related architectures for distributed programming. 
Normally, a web server is a remote program being contacted via HTTP 
when requesting a document from it. Basically, a web server receives a 
request, performs the requested action, and sends a response indicating 
the result. There are a number of issues which are common for all web 
servers, which are described in chapter 9. Furthermore, one specific server 
program is presented as an example how a web server can be configured. 
The Apache server, a free product and the the most popular web server, 
is this example server program. As a last server-related topic, a standard 
for data exchange between a web server and other programs running on 
the same computer is described. 

In addition to the main components of web technology as described in 
chapters 2 to 9, there are many other models and concepts which are less 
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popular or simply so new that it is hard to make any assumption about 
their future significance. In chapter 10, a number of these miscellaneous 
topics are discussed. This is the chapter which is most likely to change 
completely in the near future. The selection of topics in this chapter is far 
from being complete, although the most important topics (such as popular 
content types and new architectural components) have been included. 
Chapter 10 describes a number of concepts which have been specifically 
designed for the web. There are also a number of technologies which are, 
judged by their origin, not part of the web infrastructure, but which have 
been integrated into the web infrastructure as it is today. For example, 
usually browsers contain support for reading Usenet news and for sending 
and receiving electronic mail. A short overview of some of the technologies 
which are used by today’s web tools is given in chapter 11. 

• Part III - Appendices 

In addition to the concepts presented in the first two parts, a number 
of appendices contain listings and definitions. Furthermore, bibliographic 
references, a glossary, and an index are provided. 

Some of the formal definitions of HTTP have been omitted from chapter 3 
since they would have made it harder to read through the text. However, 
some of these definitions for HTTP are very important and also useful as 
a reference, either when trying to understand HTTP messages, or when 
interpreting HTTP status or warn codes. In appendix A, these definitions 
are listed. 

Although some of the formal definitions of HTML elements are given in 
chapter 5, others have been omitted because they are too complex to read 
through them while reading text. The most interesting formal definitions, 
tables and forms, are included in appendix B. Furthermore, this appendix 
contains the SGML declaration of HTML, defining the syntactical basics 
for HTML, and the entities (SGML shortcuts) which are used in the 
formal definitions of HTML elements in chapter 5. 

XML is still under development, but one of the most basic definitions of 
XML, the SGML declaration defining the syntactical basics for XML, will 
probably remain stable and is listed in appendix C. As an example for a 
document type defined with XML, the XML definition of the Synchronized 
Multimedia Integration Language (SMIL) is also included in the appendix. 
The last three appendices are the bibliographic references, the glossary, 
and the index. Although this books contains some URIs in the glossary, 
all bibliographic references are paper documents. With relatively little 
experience and the utilization of the multitude of search engines available 
on the web, many of these documents can be located online. However, 
online locations (ie, URIs) often change quickly, while references to paper 
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documents have a very long lifespan. For this reason, the number of URIs 
in this book has been kept as small as possible (although there are a 
number of good starting points among the URIs listed in the glossary) . 

Although it may seem a little odd to publish a book about a medium which 
is often credited for making paper-based media dispensable in the long run, 
a book still cannot be entirely replaced by web-based publication. Whether 
it is just the fact that people in general are much more used to reading 
books than they are to using web content, or whether the physical reality of 
a book really makes it easier to cope with it rather than with an abstract 
web of information resources, is not quite clear (and still is a topic which is 
discussed among scientists dealing with this issue). However, clearly a book 
has some limitations which can not be avoided, the two most important ones 
being the sequential presentation of information, and the delay between the 
writing of a book and its actual appearance in book stores. 

The sequential presentation has been facilitated with cross-references, a 
glossary, and an index, making the book more useful when searching for in- 
formation and for connections between concepts and technologies. The delay 
between writing and publication will be as small as possible, and it is planned 
to continuously update the book’s content in order to publish a second edi- 
tion in about a year’s time. In order for this to be most effective, it would be 
nice to get as much feedback from the readers as possible. This feedback can 
have many different forms, for example corrections, updates, reports of out- 
dated or upcoming concepts, remarks about the book’s structure and level 
of abstraction, as well as proposals for glossary or index additions. Please 
send all this and more to dret@tik . ee . ethz . ch, every submission is greatly 
appreciated, and this way the next edition will include a large number of 
improvements. 




1. Fundamentals 



Although this book is not intended as an introduction for readers without 
some background as web users or without some knowledge of the basics of 
computer networks and the Internet, we give a very short introduction into 
the concepts which form the foundation of web technology. We also take a 
short look at the web’s history, where it all came from, and how it started. 
For a non-technical and very informative overview of the Internet and its 
history, the excellent book by Comer [48] is a good starting-point. 

Even though this book focuses on the technical foundations of the web, 
in this first chapter we give a short explanation of the original goal of the 
web’s design. The actual motivation behind the invention of the web was to 
build a globally distributed hypermedia system. The concepts which have 
been combined to create such a system are shortly described in section 1.1. 
A brief history of the web is given in section 1.2, showing the development 
of the web from its beginnings in 1990 until today. 

After a short introduction to the most basic terminology of the web in 
section 1.3, we move on to the technology which forms the base on which 
the web builds, which is the Internet and the services it provides. Although 
we assume that the reader is familiar with some basics of the Internet, in 
particular with its services, we review these concepts in section 1.4. While 
this section will not be sufficient as an introduction for someone who never 
heard of these concepts before, it can be used to refresh the memory, and 
serves as a reference for the Internet concepts which are used by the different 
components of the web. 

1.1 Document models 

The basic concepts underlying the web are not very new. Starting in 1960, 
the Xanadu System described by Nelson [195] already contained all concepts 
which made the success of the web possible. However, neither Xanadu nor 
other systems providing similar features succeeded on a large scale. The most 
popular explanation for this is that these early systems could not be used 
through a comfortable and intuitive interface, which became available for 
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the web on a number of platforms with the Mosaic browser (the first fully 
graphical user interface for accessing the web). 

The main concepts behind the web’s way of structuring documents are 
multimedia, hyperdocuments, and distributed documents. Multimedia^ de- 
scribed in section 1.1.1, is the integration of different media types into one 
document model. Hyperdocuments ^ described in section 1.1.2, are documents 
which are linked through mechanisms being part of the document model. 
Distributed documents are documents containing parts or links to documents 
on other computers, and are explained in section 1.1.3. With the integra- 
tion of these three concepts the web can be said to implement a distributed 
hypermedia document model Although this is a simplification, it is a good 
characterization of the web on a very abstract level. 

1.1.1 Multimedia 

The first computer-based document processing systems were purely text- 
oriented. They supported only one media type (text), and provided functions 
specific to this media type. Consequently, the document model used by these 
document processing systems (which in many cases was only defined by the 
file format) only allowed text as document content. Other media types, such 
as photos or illustrations, had to be inserted manually, for example by leaving 
white space in the document and then pasting them in. 

It soon became clear, though, that computer-based document process- 
ing systems should at least support a document format containing the same 
media types used for paper-based publishing. These media types are text, 
graphics^ and images^. However, a document model not only determines the 
possible media types, it also determines how they can be used inside a doc- 
ument. For example, although most text-processing software today supports 
the media types commonly used in magazines (text, graphics, and images), 
most programs will not be able to create the same layout. The reason is that 
the complex arrangement of text, graphics, and images, probably including 
overlapping and semi-transparent content, usually cannot be expressed within 
the document model. 

Consequently, a document model has two important aspects, the first one 
being the media types which are supported, the second one being the possi- 

^ Graphics consist of a collection of simple graphic elements, such as lines and 
circles. The advantages of this representation in comparison to bitmaps (also 
known as raster images) are better scaling capabilities, and an easier way to 
manipulate a given picture, due to its accessible composition. 

^ Images consist of a number of picture elements (often called pixels), which are 
used to describe a picture as a two-dimensional array. A typical application for 
this format are scanned (digitized) photos. 
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ble ways how these media types can be arranged. So far, we have only dis- 
cussed time-invariant media types, namely text, graphics, and images. How- 
ever, there are also time-variant media types, which can only be properly 
presented with a time-line in mind. The most popular time-variant media 
types are audio and video. Document models supporting time- variant media 
types are still in their infancy, because the different nature of time-invariant 
and time- variant media types makes it difficult to define meaningful arrange- 
ments which go beyond the simple button that can be clicked to hear an 
audio clip or see a piece of video. 

There are approaches to integrate time-invariant and time-variant media 
types by defining synchronization types for events of time- variant media types 
(so-called temporal relationships) which can be seen as the analogy to two- 
dimensional spatial relationships defined for time-invariant media types for 
the layout for paper-based presentation. One such approach is the Synchro- 
nized Multimedia Integration Language (SMIL) described in section 10.5.6. 

When speaking of multimedia, mostly only time-invariant media types 
are referred to. This is legitimate, because the term multimedia only refers to 
different media types, and not necessarily to media types which use entirely 
different dimensions for presentation (time-invariant vs. time- variant). 

1.1.2 Hypermedia 

While multimedia aims at using multiple media types within one document, 
the target of another development in the history of document models is to 
generalize the arrangement of information. A book and most other traditional 
media is a strict sequence of content. To some extent, this sequence may be 
extenuated by cross-references, but still the main sequence of the content is 
given by the presentation of content in consecutive chapters on consecutive 
pages. The concept to overcome this limitation was first called hypertext^ then 
hypermedia (to express the combination of multimedia and hypertext), and 
it models documents as interconnected pieces of information. 

On a very basic level, the idea behind hypertext is to eliminate the strictly 
sequential ordering of content which is common to most traditional media. 
Instead of seeing a document as a linear sequence of pieces of information, 
a document can be seen as a set of pieces of information which do not have 
any order, but which are connected by links from one piece to another (this 
model resembles a card box, where each card represents one piece of infor- 
mation). Each piece of information (eg, each card), can contain references to 
many other pieces, and can be referenced from many other pieces. Conse- 
quently, a hyper document has no fixed presentation, instead it is traversed 
by a reader, who navigates from one piece of information to another one, 
using the connecting references. 
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In addition to this basic shift from a sequential to a freely linked ar- 
rangement of pieces of information, many documents have relationships to 
other documents, the most traditional examples being bibliographic refer- 
ences, which essentially are pointers from within one document to external 
documents. However, when reading bibliographic references, it is up to the 
reader to actually locate these documents, using a library or whatever seems 
appropriate. In case of textual bibliographic references (such as the references 
section of this book), the document model normally does not support the 
creation of actual links to external documents, it merely treats bibliographic 
references as a sequence of characters. However, any given document model 
can be extended to include the concept of external documents, in which case 
two issues have to be addressed: 

• Embedding of links to external documents 

If the document model supports the concept of external documents, it 
must provide a way to reference them. It must also define what a ref- 
erence to an external document means and how it has to be processed. 
Two possible ways for processing links to external documents are to au- 
tomatically include the external document at the position of the link, or 
to create some kind of pointer, which can be selected during presentation 
to initiate some kind of action (such as retrieving the external document 
and displaying it). 

• Link semantics 

If the document model supports the concept of external documents, it 
must include a defined way of how these links can be interpreted. In 
order to perform some kind of automated action involving these links, it 
must be clearly defined how such a link has to be interpreted and what 
has to be done to retrieve a document referenced by such a link. 

If these two issues are resolved, it is possible to create a document model 
which supports the interconnection of documents using so-called hyperlinks. 
Whether these links are only able to point to complete documents, or if it is 
also possible to point to specific parts within a document^, is only a slight 
variation of the basic concept. It is not necessarily part of the document 
model what to do with hyperlinks during presentation. The most important 
aspect is that a document now has clearly defined links to other documents 
and can be referenced from within other documents. 

Although the first systems using this kind of document model used only 
text as media type, representing hypertext systems, it is now common to 

^ Considering textual bibliographic references, this difference can be seen as 
whether only entire documents can be referenced or if it is also possible to use 
references to chapters or page ranges of documents. 
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combine hypertext and multimedia to form hypermedia document models. 
One of the first hypermedia document models which was in use on a large 
scale was Apple’s HyperCard system, which implemented a document model 
of interconnected small documents, so-called cards. However, HyperCard was 
severely limited in its level of distribution of information pieces, which will 
be explained in the subsequent section. 

1.1.3 Distribution 

Now that the concepts of multimedia and hypermedia have been introduced, 
the last interesting aspect is the question of the distribution of the informa- 
tion pieces, or to introduce a more general term, information resources. The 
problem with the notion of a hypermedia document is that intuitively every 
author creating an information resource regards it as a separate document. 
However, from the global point of view, the entirety of interlinked information 
resources form one hypermedia document, and each information resource is 
only a tiny part of this document. Therefore, it is more appropriate to speak 
of information resources (or only resources) when speaking of hypermedia. 

Although hypermedia includes the concept of external documents, which 
can be referenced using links, it says nothing about the level of distribu- 
tion. For example, the HyperCard system was limited to a very small level 
of distribution, since only cards in the same document (ie, in the same Hy- 
perCard file) could be referenced. In general, three levels of distribution can 
be differentiated. 

• Inside a file 

This is the most limited level of distribution. This means that a document 
is constituted by all information contained in one single file. It can still 
be presented as a hypermedia document, using different media types and 
non-sequential presentation. 

The advantage of this approach is that the document model can be kept 
closed, it does not have to take into account any specific properties of 
the environment in which it is used, since it is entirely isolated from this 
environment. Hyperlinks inside the document can be designed easily, since 
a program processing the document always has access to the complete 
document and can therefore easily check the validity and uniqueness of 
links. 

The biggest drawback of this approach is that the document is very cen- 
tralized, only the person having access to the file can change it, and it is 
not possible to change parts of the document independently from other 
parts, because usually the level of access on a computer is the file. 
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• Inside a file system or computer 

If the hyperlinks are no longer restricted to be used inside one file, they 
are usually designed to use path or file names on computers, realizing the 
next level of distribution. In this case, a document can be created by using 
many different files on a computer, which may be created, maintained, or 
deleted by different persons. This makes the document model more prone 
to invalid links, a case which is easily avoidable using a one-file document 
model. 

This vulnerability to invalid links is unavoidable in a setting in which 
the document is not under the sole control of one person, and therefore 
the document model has to take into account that links may be invalid. 
Another drawback is the limitation to one computer or file system, which 
makes it impossible to create documents which span multiple computers. 
In comparison to the one-file document model, the file system document 
model allows much more complex documents, which can be distributed 
over a file system. This makes it easy to create documents which are 
maintained by many authors. A rather elaborate authoring environment 
for many authors can be created without much effort, exploiting the access 
control features of a file system. 

• Inside a network 

The largest level of distribution which can be achieved is the distribution 
over a network. In this case, a document can be distributed over multiple 
networked computers, and access to information resources usually requires 
the transfer of these resources over the network. This makes it necessary 
to have a standardized way to refer to information resources on remote 
systems, and to request and retrieve documents from there. 

This approach allows for the most general way to create documents. Since 
documents can now span over the boundaries of computer systems, it is 
possible that all information resources of such a system are somehow 
linked to each other, creating one single document which contains all 
resources. 

Based on the most general level of distribution, the web’s design goal was 
to create a global hypermedia system, where information resources can be 
located on a computer anywhere in the world, as long as the computer is 
networked and understands the standard for accessing information resources. 

1.2 Web history 

The history of the web is an amazing success story. Although the underlying 
concepts (distributed hypermedia and the Internet) are much older, the first 
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idea for the web was developed as recently as 1989. We take a short look 
at the history of the web from two perspectives. The first perspective is the 
organizational history, which shows how the web developed from a research 
project to the generally known global system it is today. This perspective is 
described in section 1.2.1. The second perspective is the technical one, given 
in section 1.2.2. In this section, we describe how the technical evolution of 
the web led from the very simple model of the beginnings to the multitude 
of different concepts and technologies which are in use or promoted today. 

1.2.1 Organizational history 

The original motivation for inventing a globally distributed hypermedia sys- 
tem was the need for better information exchange among researchers at the 
European Laboratory for Particle Physics ( CERN), where Tim Berners-Lee 
was working at that time. The first paper outlining a system which was then 
called Mesh was circulated by Berners-Lee in March 1989. In 1990, the paper 
was recirculated and the development of a prototype (based on NeXT ma- 
chines) was approved. The project was officially named World Wide Web. By 
the end of 1990, a working prototype was completed, including a line-mode 
as well as a graphical user interface. 

In 1991, the sources of the prototype were made available to the public 
(by posting them to newsgroups and making them available on the Internet), 
mailing lists were started, and a first poster presentation and demonstration 
on a conference (Hypertext ’91 in San Antonio, Texas) was given. Also in 
1991, the software was generally released on CERN machines, using the web 
as a new infrastructure for providing and accessing information. Furthermore, 
a work plan for the first US server at Stanford Linear Accelerator Laboratory 
(SLAG) was produced. 

By November 1992, 26 reasonably reliable web servers were available 
world-wide, including locations all over the world, such as France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and the US. More conference presentations during the year 
made the web much more popular, and first browsers for widely used plat- 
forms (such as the X window system) were made available. 

An increase in the number of web servers from 50 to well over 200 was seen 
in 1993, and for the first time web traffic consumed a mentionable fraction 
of the overall Internet traffic, about 1% of NSF backbone traffic in Septem- 
ber 1993. One of the most important developments that led to the success 
of the web on a large scale was the release of a comfortable and powerful 
browser, which also happened in 1993. In February, Marc Andresseen (who 
later founded Netscape) released an alpha version of NCSA’s Mosaic for 
A, followed in September by working releases for all major platforms (X, 
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Windows, and Macintosh). For the first time, the web was recognized by 
the general public, with articles appearing in the New York Times and the 
Economist 

In the beginning of 1994, Mosaic Communications Corp. was founded 
(later becoming Netscape) by Marc Andresseen and colleagues. The first 
WWW conference took place at CERN in Geneva, receiving very much at- 
tention. By mid-year, over 1500 servers were registered world- wide. In the 
second half of 1994, the World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) was founded 
by NCSA and CERN, in order to create an international association for the 
evolution of the web. In October, the second WWW conference was held in 
Chicago. Because of budget limits, CERN decided not to continue WWW de- 
velopment and turned over the responsibility to the French National Institute 
for Research in Computer Science and Control (INRIA). 

W3C is based in part at the Laboratory of Computer Science (LCS) dX the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and in part at INRIA. W3C started to work on the key areas for developing 
the web’s architecture, which at that time were HTML, HTTP, and style 
sheets. Meanwhile, Netscape invented new HTML tags, in the process pro- 
ducing de-facto standards which were followed by other HTML applications. 

In 1995, Microsoft released its Internet Explorer version 1.0 in August 
and version 2.0 in November. This marked the beginning of the so-called 
“browser war” , where the two main contenders Microsoft and Netscape each 
invented new features in every version of their browser (either new HTML 
elements or new components such as ActiveX or Java), in an attempt to gain 
a competitive edge over the competitor. Although both opponents now par- 
ticipate in W3C working groups, working on common standards, there is still 
a lot of competition going on, partly in terms of new browser functionality^, 
partly in tactics about browser distribution. 

1.2,2 Technical history 

Although the web has greatly evolved from its beginnings in 1990 until to- 
day, the core architecture has remained stable and still builds on the same 
fundamentals as the first proposal. The main idea of the web’s architecture, 
which makes it different from most other hyperdocument systems, is to use 
network-wide links instead of links restricted to one document or one ma- 
chine (as discussed in section 1.1.3). The key concepts of the first proposal, 

^ It has now become essential which company first can claim to implement new 
standards. Currently, both browsers (both in their version 4.0) do not implement 
the full HTML or CSS standards, but at least Microsoft is closer to doing so than 
Netscape. 
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together with their names and the short phrases explaining them as used in 
early presentations about the web, are the following three components. 

• URL - How to name a document 

The key concept of a hyperdocument is to replace an inherently sequential 
presentation with a mechanism to use links for information arrangement. 
Therefore, a convention how to identify (and subsequently locate) infor- 
mation is required. The model defined for web identifiers is the Uniform 
Resource Locator (URL) as described in chapter 2. 

• HTTP - How to get a document 

Once information can be named and subsequently located, it is also nec- 
essary to have a mechanism to retrieve it. This is especially important 
since the most important feature of the web is its world- wide distribution^ 
requiring a mechanism which can be used for world- wide retrieval. The 
Hypertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP) as described in chapter 3 is used as 
the web’s communication protocol. 

• HTML - The document format for hypertext 

Finally, after retrieving information it is necessary to know what to do 
with it, which means that there must be a convention for the document 
format. This format must provide support for multimedia as well as for 
hypermedia. The web’s concept in this case is the Hypertext Markup Lan- 
guage (HTML) as described in chapter 5. 

Over the years, these basic concepts have evolved into much more power- 
ful and complex versions. The individual developments are described in the 
respective chapters. However, the key concepts as described in the list are 
still the same. 

In addition to the developments of the core standards, many additional 
components of the overall architecture have been announced and standard- 
ized. With the increase of commercial interests in business on the web and 
by selling web technology, it is often not possible to see whether an an- 
nouncement introduces something which will gain some relevance. Currently, 
it seems to be clear that style sheets for web documents as implemented by 
Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) and described in chapter 6 will become a ba- 
sic part of web technology. However, since support for style sheets is only 
beginning, it is hard to predict where this development is going. 

Another trend which is hotly debated is the Extensible Markup Language 
(XML) as described in chapter 7. XML is intended to provide a platform 
for defining user-specific document types, in contrast to the fixed document 
model presented by HTML. However, since the development of this language 
and all related technologies (such as a style language to specify the presen- 
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tation of XML documents) is still in a very early phase, the significance of 
XML in the web’s architecture is not completely clear. 

Generally, it can be observed that the simplicity which was one of the 
most intriguing aspects of the web is slowly but continuously disappearing. 
It is increasingly giving way to a much more complex infrastructure, still 
being based on the same basic building blocks. But the basic building blocks 
have become more complex and there also is a large number of additional 
building blocks, with sometimes complex and irritating interdependencies. 
However, this development is inevitable, since many problems which seemed 
to be minor during the initial design of the web are surfacing with its in- 
creased usage^. Issues like the availability of meta data, the ability to follow 
hyperlinks in both directions, and an increased level of abstraction in the 
naming of resources are being addressed in a number of ways. 

Whereas in the first years of the web most technical developments con- 
centrated on improving the basic building blocks (by inventing new HTML 
features or new HTTP functionality), now many developments are building 
blocks of their own. However, because of increasing commercial interests in 
contrast to the research spirit which fueled the start of the web, many new 
developments are rather marketed than seriously announced, and in many 
cases it is advisable to take a close look at announcements^. To summarize, 
keeping track of the technological progress of the web, and not spending too 
much time on keeping track of dead ends, can be very time-consuming and 
complicated. However, it makes it easier to see general trends and also to see 
which of the solutions being promoted look plausible. 

1.3 Terminology 

Although we use a consistent terminology throughout the book, there are 
many abbreviations, slightly overlapping concepts, and multiply named enti- 
ties. Whenever in doubt about a web-related technical term, the first attempt 
should be to look it up in the glossary or the index, one of which hopefully 
leads to a definition of it. There are, however, four central terms for the web 
which are used very frequently, and which therefore are explained here. 

^ Although the initial design of the web was sufficient to make it as successful as it 
is today, there were and still are some architectural problems, which are mainly 
caused by the very minimalistic approach. Pam [203] gives a good overview of a 
number of these areas. Many of the problems discussed is this paper are solved 
now or are being solved using additional architectural concepts or enhanced 
versions of existing standards. However, some problems still remain. 

® A good example for this is Microsoft’s Channel Definition Format (CDF), which 
claims to be an XML application, but which is specified in a way different from 
what is required for an XML application. 
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• User 

The user is a human being which interacts with the web through some kind 
of program. The usual scenario is a user sitting in front of the computer 
on which a browser such as Netscape Navigator or Microsoft Internet 
Explorer is running. 

• Browser 

A browser is a program which is used to access web servers and which 
displays documents retrieved from these servers. The two most popular 
browsers are Netscape Navigator and Microsoft Internet Explorer. In the 
well-known client/server-scenario, a browser is a client of a web server. 
Another term often used as a synonym for browser in technical doc- 
umentation is user agents which refers to the program (ie, the agent) 
through which a user interacts with the web. However, sometimes the 
term user agent refers to a more general view than the term browser. 
While a browser is usually regarded as a visually oriented program imple- 
menting a Graphical User Interface (GUI)^ user agents can be designed 
for other media, such as voice or braille. However, this distinction is not 
well-defined, and usually it is appropriate to see the term user agent as a 
synonym for browser. 

• Client 

A client in the web is more general than a browser. While every browser 
is a client (ie, it is used for accessing web servers), not every client is a 
browser. Other clients (ie, programs contacting web servers and retrieving 
documents) are search engines, programs which automatically retrieve 
documents for the purpose of index generation. Generally speaking, a 
client simply is a program which accesses web servers. 

• Server 

A web server is a server which can be contacted by clients (such as 
browsers or search engines) to retrieve documents from it. A web server 
is not necessarily a dedicated computer (ie, a server in the physical sense 
that it is a machine only used for this purpose). The term server in a 
web-related context refers to a process on a machine which implements 
the functionality to reply to requests from clients. Technically, every com- 
puter which has a network connection can run a web server. Chapter 9 
gives an overview over server issues as well as an example of one specific 
product. 

In addition to these basic terms, the web (as almost all areas in computer 
science or maybe science in general) uses a large number of acronyms and 
very specific terms. Furthermore, with the increased commercialization of 
the web, it also becomes common practice for many companies to create 
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their own terminology. Sometimes it is very hard to find out what some 
newly invented word really means (ie, seen from a technical perspective). We 
tried to collect the most important terms and to include them in the book. 
However, inevitably some words will be missing, in which case the web itself 
usually is the best resource (using indices or search engines) to find more 
information about a specific term or abbreviation. 

1.4 The Internet 

In this section we will not give an introduction to all concepts of the Internet. 
We assume that the reader has a basic understanding of computer communi- 
cations in general and the Internet in particular. However, in order to make 
a clear distinction between the two sometimes wrongly interchangeably used 
terms “Internet” and “World Wide Web”, we give the following very short 
definition. 

The Internet is the entirety of all computers which are networked 
(using various networking technologies) and employ the Internet pro- 
tocol suite on top of their networking systems. The Internet protocol 
suite implements a wide-area packet-switched network which is able 
to interconnect networks using different network protocols and very 
different connection characteristics. 

The World Wide Web is a distributed hypermedia system which is 
built on top of some of the services provided by the Internet, the most 
important being the naming service provided by the Domain Name 
System (DNS)^ and the reliable connection-oriented transport service 
provided by the Transmission Control Protocol (TCP). 

Although these definitions are very short (and obviously lack some pre- 
cision), they draws a clear line between the Internet as a transport infra- 
structure which offers a number of services, and the web as an application 
architecture built on top of this infrastructure. 

There are various documents which can be consulted for information 
about the Internet. Internet informational RFC 2235 [280]^ gives a time- 
line of the Internet, including numbers of hosts, domains, and web servers. 
It is a very good introduction and helps to get a feeling for the development 
of the Internet. For answers to the most frequently asked questions, a good 
Internet documentation for starters is RFC 1594 [168], which also contains a 
lot of useful pointers to more detailed documentation. 

^ The most recent version of this document can always be retrieved by using 
the web server of the Internet Society (ISOC) and requesting the document 
http : // info . isoc . org/guest/zcikon/Internet/History/HIT . html. 
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For general standards about the requirements for Internet host software, 
Internet standards RFC 1122 and 1123 [29, 30] should be consulted. These 
standards describe what a host must implement in order to become an Inter- 
net host. 

The web uses only some services of the Internet infrastructure, which are 
briefly explained in the following sections. In section 1.4.1, it is explained 
how a computer is connected to the Internet, and how it gets an address 
and a name (which is important for creating hyperlinks). In section 1.4.2, 
the data transfer on the Internet is briefly explained. Because it is possible 
to transfer different types of data (eg, web pages or audio flies), it is crucial 
that these data types can be differentiated. The mechanism which is used for 
this purpose is described in section 1.4.3. 

1.4.1 The Internet environment 

In this section, we will shortly discuss the Internet environment. Two issues 
are important, the first one is how to get connected to the Internet, which 
is important for web servers needing a permanent connection, and for users, 
most of the time using dial-up connections. These possibilities are discussed 
in section 1.4. 1.1. The second step after getting connected to the Internet is 
to assign an address and maybe a name to a computer^. These issues are 
explained in section 1.4. 1.2. 

1.4. 1.1 Connecting to the internet 

Connecting to the Internet can be done in two principally different ways. 
There is a large number of technical solutions for both ways, but these two 
general alternatives can be differentiated by their connection characteristics. 

Dial-up connections 

If a computer has only client functionality, it is not important that it is 
constantly connected to the Internet. It is sufficient that the connection is 
established only if some server on the Internet (such as a mail server or a web 
server) needs to be contacted. The most common solution for this approach 
is to have a modem connection^ between the local computer and a remote 

® Actually, a name and an address must be assigned to a computer before it is 
connected to the Internet. But it makes more sense to first discuss how to get 
connected before explaining how the connection can be used. 

^ A modem connection is a phone line which uses modems on both ends. A modem 
is able to transmit digital data over a phone line by converting it into noise for 
transmitting it over the phone line, and converting received noise back to digital 
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computer which is activated whenever Internet connectivity is required. The 
remote computer acts as the access point to the Internet, accepting the call 
from the local computer’s modem, and acting as a relay between the local 
computer and the Internet. 

After the modem connection is established (ie, the local and the remote 
computer can exchange data), there are two popular methods to transfer 
Internet data over the modem connection. The older variant is the Serial Line 
Internet Protocol (SLIP)^ the newer method is the Point to Point Protocol 
(PPP)^ providing some additional features (such as configuration negotiation 
and standardized authentication procedures). 

Permanent connections 

If the computer to be connected to the Internet provides server functionality, 
it is important that it is permanently connected to the Internet. Due to the 
fact that it is usually not possible to predict when a server will be accessed, 
and therefore it is in most cases not practical to have a server which is not 
permanently connected. 

Theoretically, it would be possible to use the approach described in the 
previous section (using modems and a phone line) also for permanently con- 
necting a computer to the Internet. However, the costs for a permanent phone 
line in most cases are too high. Instead, dedicated lines are being used. The 
principle is very similar to the phone line approach, the local computer is 
connected to a remote system acting as a relay between the local computer 
and the Internet. The costs for these permanent lines differ greatly according 
to a variety of parameters, such as the bandwidth (the amount of data that 
can be transferred in a given period of time) , the distance between the local 
computer and the remote system, and the support in case of connectivity 
problems. 

1.4. 1.2 Names and addresses 

In order to get Internet connectivity, it is not only necessary to have a con- 
nection (as described in the previous section) which transports Internet data, 
it is also necessary to have an address. Addresses on the Internet are so-called 
IP addresses as described in section 1.4. 2. 2. An IP address is a 32-bit number 
which is used for globally unique identification of a computer. However, in 
the context of the web, names for computers (such as www.w3.org) are much 

data. Technically speaking, this is the modulation respectively demodulation of 
signals in the frequency range of speech, coding respectively extracting the in- 
formation to be transmitted. The term “modem” has been derived from the first 
syllables of these words. 
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more common than IP addresses. Names on the Internet are so-called DNS 
names. The Domain Name System (DNS) as defined by Internet standards 
RFC 1034 and 1035 [177, 178]^® is a global naming service which maps DNS 
names to IP addresses. 

On an abstract level, DNS can be seen as being similar to a phone book, 
which also has the function of mapping names onto addresses (in this case, 
the addresses are phone numbers) . Although a phone book is ordered alpha- 
betically, a world-wide search of a name first has to locate the appropriate 
phone book. Similar to the geographical organization of phone books, DNS 
also implements a structure of its name space. DNS names are organized into 
so-called domains, which are hierarchically ordered. 

There are two major advantages of DNS. The first one is the easier read- 
ability of names. It is much easier to remember the DNS name www.w3.org 
than to remember the corresponding IP address 18.23.0.22. The second and 
more technical advantage is the increased level of abstraction. It is possible 
that the network of W3C is reorganized, changing all IP numbers, or that 
the web server is being moved to another machine. In these cases, the DNS 
name remains the same, the only thing that has to be changed is the DNS 
entry, which then has to map www . w3 . org to the new IP address of the web 
server. 

The domains on the first level of the hierarchy are called top-level domain 
(TLD)^ and each TLD is either a country-code top-level domain (ccTLD)^ 
represented by two letter country-codes from ISO 3166 [128], or a generic top- 
level domain (gTLD). Domain names are arranged from right to left, so the 
topmost level stands far right. Consequently, the domain name www.ethz.ch 
names a host in the ccTLD . ch, which according to ISO 3166 is Switzerland. 
The second-level domain is ethz, which is the Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology in Ziirich. The leftmost name identifies a computer, in this case 
it is named www, which is a common convention for a computer which runs 
the web server for a domain. DNS defines an architecture where it is possible 
to send a query for the address of the computer named www . ethz . ch to any 
DNS server, and the query will be forwarded to the server actually holding the 
required information, which is the IP address of the www.ethz.ch computer. 
Queries can easily be forwarded because of the hierarchical structure of the 
name space. 

While the organization of domains below the top-level is left to the author- 
ities administering the respective TLD, the TLDs themselves are organized 
into ccTLDs and gTLDs, and nothing else. The ccTLDs are organized by 
country and usually an authority inside the country organizes the domain 

For an easily understandable description of DNS and its concepts, the reader is 

referred to Albitz and Liu [5]. 
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structure below the top-level. The following descriptions of the individual 
gTLDs are taken from Internet informational RFC 1591 [213]: 

• edu 

This domain was originally intended for all educational institutions. Many 
universities, colleges, schools, educational service organizations, and edu- 
cational consortia have registered here. More recently a decision has been 
taken to limit further registrations to 4 year colleges and universities. 
Schools and 2-year colleges will be registered in the country domains. 

• com 

This domain is intended for commercial entities, that is companies. This 
domain has grown very large and there is concern about the administrative 
load and system performance if the current growth pattern is continued. 
Consideration is being taken to subdivide the domain and only allow 
future commercial registrations in the subdomains. 

• net 

This domain is intended to hold only the computers of network providers, 
administrative computers, and network node computers. The customers 
of network providers have domain names of their own. 

• org 

This domain is intended as the miscellaneous TLD for organizations that 
didn’t fit anywhere else. Some non-government organizations such as W3C 
and other standardization bodies fit here. 

• gov 

This domain was originally intended for any kind of government office or 
agency. More recently a decision was taken to register only agencies of 
the US Federal government in this domain. State and local agencies are 
registered in the country domains. 

• mil 

This domain is used by the US military. 

• int 

This domain is for organizations established by international treaties, or 
international databases. 

These gTLDs have been in use since the introduction of DNS in 1984, and 
until the mid-90s, there was no problem because the number of registered 
domain names was not too large. However, with the huge success of the web, 
many companies want to have their own domain names, and because many 
companies prefer the .com domain to their ccTLD, or because they are not 
located in only one country, this domain is getting too large. 
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Therefore, it has been decided that new gTLDs will be created which 
can be used to register new domain names. The Generic Top Level Domain 
Memorandum of Understanding (gTLD-MoU) is an international framework 
in which policies for the administration of the new gTLDs are defined. The 
new top level domains which will be created are 

• firm for businesses, or firms, 

• shop or businesses offering goods to purchase, 

• web for entities emphasizing activities related to the web, 

• arts for entities emphasizing cultural and entertainment activities, 

• rec for entities emphasizing recreation/entertainment activities, 

• info for entities providing information services, and 

• nom or those wishing individual or personal nomenclature. 

The technical aspects of the domain name system are irrelevant for the 
purpose of this book. The only important thing to know is that part of 
the setup of an Internet host is to specify the address of a DNS server^ 
This server accepts DNS queries, forwarding them if it does not have the 
required information locally, and replies with an answer, which usually is the 
IP address of the DNS name which was specified in the query. Thus, most 
web pages are retrieved by a two step process, which is shown in figure 1.1. 




Fig. 1.1 DNS as part of web page retrieval 



In order to retrieve a web page from a server, the browser first has to find 
out the IP address of the server. It therefore extracts the DNS name from the 
URL (details of URL syntax are given in chapter 2) and sends a query with 
that DNS name to the DNS server. As a response, the browser receives the 

The most popular software for DNS servers is the Berkeley Internet Name Do- 
main (BIND)^ developed and maintained by the Internet Software Consortium 
(ISC). 
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IP address of the web server, and can use this address to open a connection 
to the server for retrieving the web page. 

Although in almost every case a URL contains a DNS name, it is more 
generally defined, in the sense that it has to be a Fully- Qualified Host Name 
(FQHN). An FQHN is a name which can be interpreted independently from 
context and uniquely identifies an IP host. Basically, an FQHN can have two 
forms. 

• Fully- Qualified Domain Name (FQDN) 

An FQDN is a domain name that includes all higher level domains rele- 
vant to the entity named. For a host, an FQDN includes the string that 
identifies the particular host, plus all domains of which the host is a part, 
up to and including the top-level domain. 

• IP address 

An IP address simply is a 32-bit number. The most usual way of writing 
IP addresses is dotted decimal, describing a notation of the form A.B.C.D, 
where each letter represents, in decimal, one byte of the four byte IP 
address. 

The basic service and design of DNS is rather simple. DNS defines a hier- 
archy of servers forwarding queries for which they do not have a local entry, 
but the technical reality is much more complex. Especially the growth of the 
number of DNS names since the invention of the web (the number of regis- 
tered DNS names increased from under lOO’OOO to over 30 million from 1989 
to the beginning of 1998) made it necessary to develop techniques which can 
handle this amount of data efficiently. Enhancements of the basic DNS model 
are the Mechanism for Prompt Notification of Zone Changes (DNS NOTIFY) 
described in Internet proposed standard RFC 1996 [268], DNS security exten- 
sions described in Internet proposed standards RFC 2065 and 2137 [70, 71], 
the mechanism for Dynamic Updates in the Domain Name System (DNS 
UPDATE) described in Internet proposed standard RFC 2136 [269], and 
concepts like the Naming Authority Pointer (NAPTR) described in Internet 
experimental RFC 2168, and the Negative Caching of DNS Queries (DNS 
N CACHE) described in Internet proposed standard RFC 2308 [10]. 

1,4.2 Transferring data 

One of the fundamental principles of computer communications is the lay- 
ering of communication architectures. Layering not only makes it easier to 
reduce the complexity of computer communication systems to a manage- 
able measure, it also promotes the encapsulation of functionality, thereby 
making layers exchangeable. The layering of a communication architecture 
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can be seen as increasing in abstraction from bottom to the top. The bot- 
tom layer deals with the most basic questions, such as physical connections 
(plugs, cables, voltage levels used), whereas the top layer usually represents 
an application which uses the services of the communication architecture. 
In general, each layer uses the services of the layer directly below it, and 
provides services which are used by the layer directly above it. 

There are many different ways how layering can be done. A very simple 
picture (but sufficient for our discussion of the topic) is shown in figure 1.2, 
giving a first impression of how the Internet can be seen in a layering model. 
The most important aspect of the Internet is that it can be based on any 
networking technology, and that it supports a wide number of applications. 



Application fayer 



Internet layer 



Network layer 

Fig. 1.2 



Internet Applications 



Internet (TCP/IP) 



Network 



Layering of communication protocols 



One of the key aspects which lead to the success of the Internet protocol 
suite is its robustness. In contrast to many other network technologies, which 
only work under perfect or near-perfect conditions, the Internet is designed 
to be robust and to tolerate as much errors as possible. The following quote 
describes this design principle and the motivation behind it. 

“At every layer of the protocols, there is a general rule whose applica- 
tion can lead to enormous benefits in robustness and interoperability: 

‘Be liberal in what you accept, and conservative in what you send.’ 
Software should be written to deal with every conceivable error, no 
matter how unlikely; sooner or later a packet will come in with that 
particular combination of errors and attributes, and unless the soft- 
ware is prepared, chaos can ensue. In general, it is best to assume that 
the network is filled with malevolent entities that will send in packets 
designed to have the worst possible effect. This assumption will lead 
to suitable protective design, although the most serious problems in 
the Internet have been caused by unenvisaged mechanisms triggered 
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by low-probability events; mere human malice would never have taken 
so devious a course! The second part of the principle is almost as im- 
portant: software on other hosts may contain deficiencies that make 
it unwise to exploit legal but obscure protocol features. It is unwise 
to stray far from the obvious and simple, lest untoward effects result 
elsewhere. A corollary of this is ‘watch out for misbehaving hosts’; 
host software should be prepared, not just to survive other misbehav- 
ing hosts, but also to cooperate to limit the amount of disruption such 
hosts can cause to the shared communication facility.” Braden [31] 

For our discussion of the Internet, it is sufficient to see four different layers. 
The first layer is the network layer, which is the networking technology on 
which the Internet is built. This layer is described in section 1.4. 2.1. The two 
main protocols of the Internet protocol suite are described in sections 1.4.2. 2 
and 1.4. 2. 3. Finally, the applications which may be built on top of the Internet 
are described in section 1.4. 2. 4. 

1.4. 2.1 Underlying networks 

As already mentioned, the Internet can be based on any networking tech- 
nology, since it makes almost no assumptions about the services offered by 
the network layer. The most common case is to use the Internet protocol 
suite on top of a Local Area Network (LAN). Popular LANs are Ethernet 
and Token ring. However, the Internet protocol suite can also be placed on 
top of networks which also provide wide-area networking. The possibility to 
use diflFerent underlying protocols is shown in figure 1.3. 

1.4. 2. 2 Internet Protocol (IP) 

The two main protocols of the Internet protocol suite are the Internet Protocol 
(IP)^ and the Transmission Control Protocol (TCP)^ which is described in 
the next section. The layering of these two protocols on top of the underlying 
services is shown in figure 1.3. 

IP is a connection-less, best-effort packet switching protocol. It provides 
packet routing, fragmentation and re-assembly. IP is defined by Internet stan- 
dard RFC 791 [209]. IP itself is rather old, and has some limitations which 
became apparent during the last few years. The biggest concern was the 
shortage of addresses, mainly caused by the rapid growth of the Internet 
since the beginning of the nineties. However, there are more areas which also 
suggest that a new version of IP should be used in the not so far future. Some 
of them are listed below: 
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Fig. 1.3 Layering of communication protocols - TCP/IP 



• Shortage of addresses 

Even though the current 32-bit IP address structure can enumerate over 
4 billion hosts on as many as 16.7 million networks, the actual address 
assignment efficiency is far less than that, even on a theoretical basis as 
shown by Huitema [107]. This inefficiency is exacerbated by the granular- 
ity of assignments using class A, B, and C addresses^ 

• No resource reservation 

Although IP works fine for data transmission on a best effort basis, data 
types with time constraints (such as audio and video) cannot be trans- 
ferred with performance guarantees. For these data types, it would be 
much better to have the possibility to reserve resources. This means 
to have the network either reject a connection request (if there are not 
enough resources available) or accept the request and guarantee that the 
resources will be available for that connection. 

• Lack of support for mobile hosts 

A growing number of computer systems are not permanently connected to 
the Internet. The best example for this type of computer is a laptop, which 
can be connected to the Internet from many different locations. Currently, 
IP does not support this type of connectivity, which will become more and 
more popular with the increasing miniaturization of personal computer 
systems. 

The solution to these and other problems of the current Internet archi- 
tecture is IP next generation (IPng)^ which is a name for a number of new 
protocols, in particular IP version 6 (IPv6)^^, which is specified in Internet 

The different classes of IP addresses are used to group IP addresses into networks. 
This makes routing in the Internet much easier, but also wastes addresses if not 
all addresses of a network are actually assigned to machines. 

The current version of IP is IPv4. 
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proposed standard RFC 1883 [61]^^. An introduction to this area is given by 
Thomas [262]. However, since we intend to describe the current state of the 
Internet, and it will take a long time until the Internet is dominated by IPv6 
rather than IPv4, we will not investigate IPng or IPv6 any further. 

1.4. 2. 3 Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) 

Although IP provides end-to-end connectivity across boundaries of different 
networks, it lacks the support to address individual processes on computers, 
and also implements a very simple datagram service. IP datagrams may get 
lost, may be duplicated, or may arrive in another order than they have been 
sent. 

Since most applications require a reliable, flow-controlled communication 
service, the Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) has been designed, which 
in the standard Internet protocol suite is layered on top of IP. TCP assumes 
that it can obtain a simple, potentially unreliable, datagram service from 
the lower level protocol (in almost all cases this is IP). TCP adds reliable 
communication, flow-control, multiplexing and connection-oriented commu- 
nication. It provides full-duplex, process-to-process connections. In terms of 
addressing, TCP adds a port number to the IP address, which extends the 
addressing scheme from a machine (identified by an IP address) to a process 
(identified by the port the process is bound to). 

TCP is defined in Internet standard RFC 793 [210]. Although in many 
cases the additional features of TCP, in particular reliability and connection- 
oriented communication, are useful, there are some application scenarios 
where a simpler protocol would be sufficient. In these cases, the User Data- 
gram Protocol (UDP) as defined in Internet standard RFC 768 [208] can be 
used, which only adds a checksum and process-to-process addressing capa- 
bilities to IP. 

1.4. 2. 4 Application protocols 

In the preceding sections, the TCP/IP protocol suite is shortly explained. 
It can be seen that this protocol suite provides reliable, flow-controlled and 
connection-oriented communication capabilities. In addition to these data 
transport capabilities, an Internet host also provides access to other Inter- 
net services, one example being DNS. In figure 1.4 it is shown that various 
application-level protocols use the Internet protocol suite for communica- 
tions. 
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A detailed discussion of the selection criteria for and the properties of IPv6 can 
be found in Internet proposed standard RFC 1752 [33]. 
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Fig. 1.4 Layering of communication protocols - Application protocols 

In addition to the data transport capabilities provided by TCP/IP, these 
applications also use DNS to resolve host names. DNS normally can be used 
through calls to a system library, which in turn uses UDP or TCP to send and 
receive data to and from a DNS server^ Most web servers today implement 
a number of application level protocols. HTTP as the web’s own protocol for 
transferring information is implemented by all browsers, but in many cases 
the File Transfer Protocol (FTP), and protocols for reading and sending 
email (described in section 11.1), and accessing Usenet news (described in 
section 11.3) are also integrated into the browser. 

Application protocols based on top of TCP/IP could be based on top of 
another reliable, flow-controlled and connection-oriented protocol. However, 
in most cases these applications use other services of the Internet protocol 
suite (such as DNS) in addition to TCP’s data transport service, so that they 
could not easily be used in a different environment. 

1.4.3 Data types 

On the application level, it is often important to have some kind of identifi- 
cation for different data types. Although many applications define their own 
data format and only accept data using this format, an open architecture 
makes it possible to support data types which are unknown to the applica- 
tion at time of implementation. In section 1.4. 3.1 it is discussed how such 
an architecture can be designed. Originally designed for email messages, an 
architecture for different content types has been defined for the Internet. Be- 
cause the web uses the same data types, this architecture is shortly described 
in section 1.4. 3. 2. 

1.4. 3.1 Identification of data types 

In most application scenarios where data is received or processed (such as 
incoming mail in email programs, or browsing web documents), the data 

While TCP can be used for any DNS activity, UDP is preferred for queries due 
to its lower overhead and better performance. 
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has to be interpreted in order to be presented. In case of text-based email, 
this is very easy, because the mail can simply be displayed in a text window. 
However, even this is only true for 7-bit text. If the text uses 8-bit characters, 
including accented characters, this may already become a problem if the email 
program wrongly assumes the use of 7-bit characters. 

The question of 7-bit and 8-bit text in emails is only a very simple ex- 
ample of the problems that arise with processing email containing different 
content types. In the general case, it is perfectly reasonable to think of email 
containing multimedia objects, such as images. 

In case of the web, the issue of content types is very similar. Although 
most documents on the web are coded in HTML which is understood by 
all browsers, there also exist a number of other content types, in particular 
formats for images, audio, and video. Although many browsers today support 
most of these formats, it is still very common to find some data on the net 
which a given browser cannot handle. 

In both cases, a solution to the dilemma that there is a large and con- 
stantly growing number of content types is the invention of an architecture 
for content type classification. If all information being sent contains an iden- 
tification of its content type, the processing application can easily decide if 
it is able to handle this content type or not. Using simple extension mech- 
anisms (such as configuration files), it is possible to configure the email or 
web application to accept new content types and forward them to external 
applications, based on their content type identification. 

1.4. 3. 2 Multipurpose Internet Mail Extensions (MIME) 

The original standard for Internet email messages, RFC 822 [53], defines a 
message representation protocol specifying considerable detail about ASCII 
message headers, and leaves the message content, or message body, as flat 
ASCII text. The Multipurpose Internet Mail Extensions (MIME), as defined 
by a series of RFCs redefine the format of messages to allow for 

• textual message bodies in character sets other than US- ASCII, 

• an extensible set of diflFerent formats for non-textual message bodies, 

• multi-part message bodies, and 

• textual header information in character sets other than US- ASCII. 

The first document, RFC 2045 [80], specifies the various headers used 
to describe the structure of MIME messages. The second document, RFC 
2046 [81], defines the general structure of the MIME media typing system as 
well as an initial set of content types. The third document, RFC 2047 [183], 
describes extensions to RFC 822 to allow non- ASCII text data in Internet 
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mail header fields. The fourth document, RFC 2048 [82], specifies various 
Internet Assigned Numbers Authority (IAN A) registration procedures for 
MIME-related facilities. The fifth and final document, RFC 2049 [79], de- 
scribes MIME conformance criteria and provides some illustrative examples 
of MIME message formats, acknowledgments, and the bibliography. Gener- 
ally, MIME provides the following: 

• A MIME-Version header field, which uses a version number to declare a 
message to be conformant with a particular version of the MIME specifi- 
cation. 

• A Content “Type header field which can be used to specify the type and 
subtype of data in the body of a message and to fully specify the na- 
tive representation (encoding) of such data. Content types have been de- 
fined for text, multipart documents, application specific (including binary) 
data, messages, still images, video, audio and SGML-encoded structured 
documents. 

• A Content-Transfer-Encoding header field, which can be used to specify 
an auxiliary encoding that was applied to the data in order to allow 
it to pass through mail transport mechanisms which may have data or 
character set limitations. 

• Two additional header fields that can be used to further describe the data 
in a message body, the Content-ID and Content-Description header 
fields. 

In the context of this book, the most relevant issue is the Content -Type 
header field and its content, the so-called MIME type. A MIME type de- 
fines a specific content type by giving media type and subtype identifiers. 
In general, the media type is used to declare the general type of data, while 
the subtype specifies a specific format for that type of data. Media types as 
well as subtype identifiers are maintained by the Internet Assigned Numbers 
Authority (lANA). One example for a MIME type is image/gif, identifying 
the content as being an image (the media type) which is encoded using the 
Graphics Interchange Format (GIF). 

Applications can base their action either on the media type (common 
types are image, audio, text, and video for content specific formats, as well 
as application for application-specific formats) or on the subtype identifiers. 
For example, an email application can forward all image data to another 
application, which is an image viewer. The email application does not have 
to know which image subtypes can be handled by the image viewer. The 
image viewer application uses the subtype identifier to determine whether it 
can interpret an image. 
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Since MIME makes it possible to dynamically add new content types to 
existing software by adding new MIME types, it must also be possible to 
specify how to handle the new content types. Although some software uses 
proprietary formats, in Internet informational RFC 1524 [24] a mechanism 
for user agent configuration based on a file format is described. Basically, a 
file format is defined which specifies mappings from MIME types to program 
names. Using this mechanism, a user agent can be configured to use a specific 
program for handling a MIME type it does not support internally. 




Part I 



Basics 




2. Universal Resource Identifier (URI) 



The basic design of the web, as introduced in chapter 1, is that of a distributed 
hypermedia system. The two main architectural constructs at this level are 
the individual pieces of information or information resources (which in most 
cases are web pages), and the links between them, connecting these individual 
pieces of information to form an interconnected web of information resources. 
While we discuss the actual pieces of information in later chapters of the book, 
we first take a closer look on what these links are and how they work. 

Although the usual term to refer to pointers to web resources is “links” , 
this is not exactly what this chapter is about. A link is a mechanism which 
identifies a resource within some kind of framework, for example a link on a 
web page. The identification itself can be seen separately from the link, and 
even if no link points to some resource, it still has an identifier. For this reason, 
it is important to differentiate between identifiers for the identification of 
resources, and links which use identifiers to establish connections between 
resources. 

Section 2.1 contains a general discussion of why identifiers are such an 
important issue for the web. This is done from a user perspective, describing 
from the user’s view where identifiers come into play and why it is necessary 
to have them. Another perspective is shown from the designer’s point of 
view, giving a more theoretical description of what the design issues were 
when identifiers were invented as part of the web’s core architecture. After 
this motivation of why identifiers are needed, section 2.2 describes the syntax 
of web identifiers, that is their formal structure (which is extremely simple). 
The semantics of web identifiers, that is their meaning and how they can be 
used, are described in section 2.3. Finally, section 2.4 gives a short discussion 
about future trends of web identifiers. 

2.1 The need for resource identification 

One of the main aspects of the web is its world wide distribution and its ability 
to include a multitude of different information resources, not only web specific 
ones. This basically means that it must be possible to somehow point to these 
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resources, and the way this is done should be as powerful, yet as simple as 
possible. The way it is done in the web is via identifiers, which are normally 
used inside information resources to point to other information resources. 
However, it should also be possible to use these identifiers externally, thereby 
making it possible to exchange them in written form or even in conversations 
(eg, over the phone). 

Web identifiers can be seen from two different perspectives. The first 
perspective, which is the one everyone who ever used the web is familiar 
with, is the user perspective. We give a description of this perspective in 
section 2.1.1, which can be seen as a short review of how web identifiers 
are encountered when using the web. However, there is a more technical 
and systematic way of looking at web identifiers, and this is the designer’s 
perspective. In section 2.1.2, we discuss the design goals of web identifiers 
and what has been done to make sure that these goals were met. 

2.1.1 Web identifiers from a user perspective 

When browsing the web, most links (HTML constructs containing identi- 
fiers) can be visually recognized as specially formatted text (colored and/or 
underlined, depending on the browser and the user’s preferences) within the 
normal flow of text, and selecting such a link with a pointing device usually 
instructs the browser to load the piece of information pointed to by the link’s 
identifier. Another way a link may be visible is as an image (which normally 
should contain some visual hint, such as text or graphic symbols like arrows 
or signs, that is it not only an image but also a link), and these links work 
the same way as textual ones, in that their selection with a pointing device 
instructs the browser to follow the link. In both cases (links represented by 
text or images) , most browsers will notify the user about a link by changing 
the cursor shape when moving over it (additionally, most browsers also dis- 
play the link’s identifier in some form of status line, so that users can actually 
see what they will do when selecting the link). 

In most cases, users do not need to be concerned with how links look and 
where they point to, all they have to do is click on some text or other visual 
representation of a link, and the browser will perform whatever is necessary 
to open this link. It is believed to be one of the main reasons for the huge 
success of the web that the user normally does not have deal explicitly with 
identifiers of information resources, but can use simple and intuitive links to 
use them. Even when not using a link from a currently loaded web page but 
an identifier of an information resource which has been visited before, often 
it is not necessary to type in or remember the identifier to this information 
resource, instead it can be used from what is usually called a bookmarks 
folder. 
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Fig. 2.1 User perspective of web links 



A bookmarks folder is nothing more than a collection of identifiers, typ- 
ically associated with the date when they were last visited, the date when 
the bookmark has been created, and the name of the information resource 
the identifier is pointing to (in case of web pages this usually is the title of 
the web page as specified by the page’s <TITLE> element, which is normally 
displayed in the browser window’s title bar when reading this page). The 
exact information and structure of a bookmarks folder depends on the type 
of browser, but the principle is always the same^ . 

When using the web, there must be a start (the first information resource 
a browser loads when being started). Normally, this is either the home page 
of the browser’s maker, the home page of the service provider, or the home 
page of the institution where the browser is running (such as the company’s 
home page). However, all browsers can be configured to load any page on 
being started. This setup makes it very easy for users to browse the web 
without ever being forced to manually enter (ie, type in) identifiers. 

The only time when it is really necessary to type in an identifier explic- 
itly (in contrast to clicking on a link on a web page or choosing a book- 
mark from the bookmarks folder) is when visiting a new information re- 
source, like a search engine which has not been used before. Even there, 
most browsers make it very easy to enter the identifier. For example, to 
visit the HotBot search engine, the correct identifier to type in (using the 
“open page” command or some similar function of the browser) would be 

^ A more powerful model of bookmark management, including categorization and 
bookmark sharing, has been proposed by Keller et al. [147], but this system is 
still in a research stage. 
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http: //www.hotbot . com/^. However, for example Netscape’s Navigator im- 
plicitly assumes that any address being entered is a web address (unless 
explicitly stated otherwise by using another prefix than http), so it would 
be sufficient to enter www.hotbot.com. But even this can be abbreviated, by 
exploiting Navigator’s assumption that most web servers have www as their 
host name and com as their top-level domain^, so the only thing which actu- 
ally needs to be typed in is hotbot (and because Internet domain names are 
case insensitive, it is not even necessary to remember any capitalization of 
the name)^. Seeing that this works everywhere on the world, this is an easy 
way to specify a globally unique identifier for an information resource. 

2.1.2 The design of web identifiers 

However, up to here this has been a pragmatic description of web identifiers 
and how they can be used, and although in most cases this is all users need 
to know when browsing the web, it is interesting to have a closer look at 
the concepts behind them. Basically, when coming up with the concept of 
the web, it was necessary to define a means of naming (and thus identifying) 
information resources. It is important to notice that information resources 
should not be limited to information available over the web. Any information 
available on the Internet should be able to be referenced with these identifiers. 
This not only includes information services which are older than the web, 
such as file servers running the File Transfer Protocol (FTP), and should be 
accessible using web identifiers, but also new information services, which will 
be invented in the future. 

The official name for the identifiers being used inside the web is the 
term Universal Resource Identifier (URI), indicating that a identifier usu- 
ally points to some kind of information resource, thereby identifying it in a 
universally unique way. For the rest of this chapter, we will use the term URI 
rather than the more ambiguous term “identifier”. So far, we have seen what 
URIs can be used for. However, there are some more general requirements 
which have been taken into account when inventing the URI definition. The 
three main design goals of URIs have been as follows: 



^ We take a closer look at the syntax and the meaning of this identifier in sec- 
tions 2.2 and 2.3. 

^ See section 1.4. 1.2 for a detailed discussion of the concepts of Internet host names 
and domains. 

Microsoft’s Internet Explorer goes even a step further by searching a number 
of potential top-level domains (specifically, com, edu, and org) if no top-level 
domain is given for a DNS name. 
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• Extensibility 

The goal of extensibility states that it should always be possible to add 
new schemes for the identification of information resources. This is nec- 
essary to make sure that the definition of URIs has a long lifespan, even 
if new identification schemes are invented. 

• Completeness 

Completeness is a goal which is required to make sure that every new 
scheme for the identification of information resources can be used with 
URIs. 

• Printability 

Because URIs are not necessarily exchanged in electronic form only, it 
must be possible to write down any URI using pen and ink and a rather 
restricted set of characters (ASCII). 

Although these goals may sound rather ambitious and general, it has 
actually been fairly easy to achieve them. The goal of extensibility is met by 
splitting the URI definition in two halves, one for the identification scheme 
and one for the identifier, which is interpreted according to the identification 
scheme. This way, new identification schemes can easily be added by using a 
new name in the first half of the URI and defining an interpretation (which 
is specific for this new identification scheme) of the second half. 

The second design requirement, completeness, is met by defining a way 
how non-printable or, in general, binary strings which have to be used in the 
second half of URIs, are encoded using a mapping to printable characters. 
This way, any bit string can be expressed, thus allowing any scheme to be 
used with URIs. 

Defining a safe set of characters and a way to escape unsafe characters is 
the solution to the printability requirement (the % sign has been chosen to 
be the escape character, more on this in section 2.2). 

After the general design goals have been stated and it is also clear how 
they can be met, it is interesting to see how URIs are eventually defined. 
Mainly, there are two questions concerning this definition, and we discuss 
these questions in the following two sections. These questions are 

• what is the syntax of URIs (ie, what sequence of characters forms a valid 
URI and what sequence does not, and what kind of syntactical structure 
is required for the interpretation of a URI), and 

• what are the semantics of a valid URI, that is once a URI has been verified 
to be syntactically valid, where does it point to (in other words, once a 
URI is selected by a user, what should a browser do to find the identified 
resource)? 
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In section 2.2, we give a description of the rather simple syntax of URIs. 
By definition, a URI is either a Uniform Resource Name (URN), or a Uniform 
Resource Locator (URL), which is shown in figure 2.2. The semantics of a 
URI are defined by definitions of URN and URL semantics. According to 
a common definition first given by Shoch [242], “the name of a resource 
indicates what we seek and an address indicates where it is”. In general, 
this is true for most resources on the Internet. However, the distinction is 
not always very clear, because in most cases names already contain some 
kind of information on where an object can be found, for example by using 
structured name spaces like the Internet’s domain name system described 
in section 1.4. 1.2. However, a certain amount of abstraction should always 
be used when designing name spaces, in order to be independent from the 
underlying technology. In many cases, the usage of names involves some kind 
of naming service, which maps names onto addresses (in the same way as the 
Internet’s domain name system maps Internet host names to IP addresses). 
Using Shoch’s definition, URNs are used to specify the names of information 
resources, while URLs are used to specify their addresses. 




Fig. 2.2 The relationship of URIs, URNs, and URLs 

Before we go into the technical details of URNs and URLs in section 2.3, 
we will give a short motivation of why URLs are not sufficient in the long run. 
One good example is the URL of a personal home page, which usually points 
to the web server of the company the home page owner is currently with. 
There is no other way to do this, because the URL contains (as we will see in 
section 2.3.2) the name of the server which has to be used for retrieving the 
page. However, if there was one more indirection, defining the personal home 
page as a name (ie, a URN), not giving any company specific details in the 
name, a name service similar to the Internet’s domain name service could be 
used to map this company independent URN to the company specific URL, 
whenever the home page is accessed. 

“A name is a symbol - usually a human-readable string - identifying 
some resource, or set of resources. [...] To be useful, however, there 
will probably be some mechanism available to the user that will map 
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names into addresses. The name (what we seek) need not be bound to 
the address (where it is) until this mapping takes place; the address (or 
addresses) associated with a particular name may change over time.” 

Shock [242] 

Thus, the home page’s URN could remain the same, even when changing 
the company (or the Internet service provider in case of private home pages), 
the only entry which needs to be updated would be the mapping in the URN 
naming service^. This scenario is shown in figure 2.3, where a URN naming 
service (UNS) is used for mapping URNs to URLs. How the address of this 
UNS could be found will be discussed in more detail in section 2.4. 




Fig. 2.3 Using a URN naming service (UNS) 



There has been and unfortunately still is a lot of confusion about the 
relation of URIs and URLs. While many specifications contain the term URL 
(eg, the HTML 3.2 specification [217]), some others contain the term URI 
(eg, the HTML 4.0 specification [219]), and it is not quite clear whether this 
difference is intentional in all cases. One solution to this dilemma is to avoid 
the term URI altogether and to use the term URL everywhere. However, 
this would eliminate the distinction which has been made between URLs 
and URNs. The other solution therefore is to use the term URI where it is 
appropriate (which is the case in almost all places where URL is now being 
used). The drawback of this approach is that the public knows the term URL, 
but has no real idea why it should be called URI instead. Up to now, there 
is no consensus on how to proceed with this problem. Taking the formal 
definitions, we therefore describe the situation how it is today, giving an 
overview of URNs in section 2.3.1 and an overview of URLs in section 2.3.2. 



^ Internet informational RFC 1900 [42] contains a good description of why naming 
services should be used. This document is specifically addressing the issue of 
using IP numbers vs. DNS names, which can be seen as being analogous to the 
issue of using URLs vs. URNs. 
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2.2 URI syntax 

Internet informational RFC 1630 [17] describes a notation of URIs on a syn- 
tactical level, defining which characters have to be used in what way to form 
a valid URI. The syntax is very simple, with the basic idea being a separation 
of the URI into two parts, one part coding the identification scheme being 
used, the other part being the actual identification of the referenced object 
in a scheme-dependent way. This way it is ensured that URIs can be used 
with an arbitrary number of schemes. 

uri = scheme scheme -specific -part 

Taking the example from above, the URI http://www.hotbot.com/ can 
be separated into the scheme “http”, which defines the way objects in this 
scheme can be accessed (in this case using HTTP, the web’s data transfer pro- 
tocol), and the scheme specific part “//www.hotbot . com/”, which defines the 
actual object being referenced, in this case the root document on the server 
WWW . hotbot . com. A more general description of the two basic components of 
URIs can be given as follows: 

• Scheme 

The scheme of a URI identifies the naming scheme which is used for this 
particular URI. This part of the URI is separated from the rest of the 
URI by a colon. Currently, a number of schemes are well defined, and the 
Internet Assigned Numbers Authority (IAN A) maintains a list of these 
schemes and references to their definitions. 

• Scheme specific part 

The scheme specific part of a URI contains the actual identification of the 
particular object in a scheme specific way. The interpretation of this part 
of the URI depends entirely on the scheme being used. 

Although the actual syntax of the scheme specific part entirely depends 
on the scheme of the URI, there are some general rules which have been 
defined and which have to be followed by all scheme syntaxes. 

• Percent sign 

The percent sign ‘/o’ is used as an escape character in the encoding of 
URIs and is only used for this purpose. If a percent sign has to be used 
as a character itself (ie, not as an escape character), it is necessary to 
use the escaped form of it, which is the character sequence 7o25 (because 
the percent sign has the hexadecimal value of 25 in the ASCII character 
set [8]). 
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• Hierarchical forms 

Because in many cases URIs are used to identify objects which are some- 
how organized hierarchically, a special character has been reserved (the 
slash character V’) which can be used to delimit hierarchical substrings 
of the object’s identification. The hierarchy is defined from left to right, 
meaning the more to the left a substring is, the nearer is the object iden- 
tified by that substring to the root of the hierarchical structure®. 

If a slash has to be used as part of a URI, thus not indicating any hier- 
archical structure, its escaped version (7o2F) has to be taken instead of a 
literal slash. 

• Hash sign 

The hash sign ‘#’ is used to delimit an object reference from a fragment 
identifier. While the object reference points to a complete object in a given 
identification scheme, the fragment identifier (if present) points into that 
object, identifying a specific point inside that object. A common use for 
this is the identification of different topics or chapters in a longer web 
page^. 

If a hash sign has to be used as part of a URI, thus not indicating any 
fragment identifier pointing into the object, its escaped version (®/o23) has 
to be taken instead of a literal hash sign. 

• Query strings 

Because objects may be queryable (that is, it is possible to submit a query 
to that object and to get results depending on that query), it is possible 
to define query strings in URIs. The question mark ‘?’ is used to delimit 
the boundary between the identification of the object (its URI), and a 
query on that object. 

The usage of such a URI results in an object which is the result of the 
query being applied to the object which is identified by the URI part 
before the ‘?’ character. 

Because queries may often contain spaces (such as strings to be searched 
for in a database) within the query string, the plus sign ‘+’ is defined as a 
shorthand notation for a space character. Actual plus signs in the query 
string must be encoded by using the standard escape mechanism (7,2B). 



® This may sound complicated, but it is exactly the same idea as with a file system 
from an operating system, with the syntax taken from a Unix file system (Win- 
dows uses backslashes instead). However, it is important to notice that URIs are 
not file names, only their syntax and structure is similar. 

^ The actual interpretation of the fragment identifier depends on the object’s data 
type. For HTML documents, the fragment identifier identifies an element through 
its ID attribute as described in section 5.2.2. For XML documents, the fragment 
identifier has to be an XPointer as described in section 7.4. 
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If a question mark has to be used as part of a URI, thus not indicating 
any query string for an object, its escaped version (7o3F) has to be taken 
instead of a question mark. 

This list of special characters ends the definition of the URI syntax. It 
can be seen that there is no way of syntactically distinguishing URNs from 
URLs, this can only be done by interpreting the scheme part of the URI and 
then deciding whether it is a URN or a URL scheme. It would have been a 
better approach to make the distinction clear on a syntactical level, from a 
designer’s point of view, but unfortunately this has not been done^. 

Everything we have discussed in this section is used for defining a complete 
URI, consisting of a scheme and a scheme specific part. However, Internet 
informational RFC 1630 [17] also describes a partial or relative form of URIs, 
which can be used inside objects whose URI is well defined. The details of 
how relative URIs are defined can be found in the RFC, the basic idea is 
to skip components of the URI which are already defined by the object in 
which the relative URI is used. These components may be the scheme itself 
and segments of the scheme specific part. 

2.3 URI semantics 

As already mentioned in the previous section, the semantics of URIs are 
defined by the semantics of URNs and URLs. Since it is not possible to dif- 
ferentiate URNs and URLs syntactically, it is always necessary to interpret 
the scheme part of any given URI in order to decide whether it is a URN or 
a URL. Currently, URNs are still under development, there is no infrastruc- 
ture supporting the usage of URNs^, and therefore the only scheme which 
is relevant for URNs is the urn scheme, which has been reserved in Internet 
informational RFC 1630. 



2.3.1 Uniform Resource Name (URN) 

In Internet informational RFC 1737 [246], the functional requirements for 
URNs are specified. On a very general level, it is stated that the purpose of a 

® The urn scheme has been reserved for the usage of URNs, but it is possible 
that other schemes may represent URNs as well, so it is not possible to make 
the distinction between URNs and URLs without interpreting the URLs scheme 
part. 

^ A naming service as shown in figure 2.3 (page 41) is necessary if URNs should 
be used. Such a naming service does not exist at the time of writing and it will, 
even if there is a technical solution, take a while to establish the infrcistructure 
which is necessary to provide a reliable naming service for URNs on a world- wide 
scale. 
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URN is to provide a globally unique, persistent identifier for a resource. This 
identifier should be usable for recognition, access to characteristics of the 
resource, or for access to the resource itself. More specifically, the following 
functional capabilities are listed: 

• Global scope 

A URN should not imply a location, and it should have the same meaning 
everywhere. 

• Global uniqueness 

It must be made sure that the same URN will never be assigned to two 
different resources. 

• Persistence 

A URN is intended to be persistent, so the only reason for it to cease 
to exist should be its explicit deletion. Neither the deletion of the re- 
source, nor its relocation should affect its URN. Furthermore, the lifetime 
of a URN should also not depend on the lifetime of a naming authority 
involved in its creation. 

• Scalability 

URNs can be assigned to any resource which is available on the net, and 
they might be available for a very long time. 

• Legacy support 

There are already a number of naming systems in use, such as ISBN num- 
bers, ISO public identifiers, or UPC product codes. URNs must be able 
to support these naming systems by embedding them into the syntactic 
requirements of URNs. 

• Extensibility 

Since new applications for URNs will emerge after a scheme has been 
defined, any scheme must allow future extensions. 

• Independence 

Naming authorities should be independent from each other, which means 
that it should be solely the responsibility of a name issuing authority to 
determine the conditions under which it will issue a name. 

• Resolution 

Since URNs specify names, there must be a resolution mechanism map- 
ping these names onto addresses. 

The conclusions from these functional requirements are that there must 
exist a concept of hierarchical naming authorities, and that there should be 
support for hierarchical naming, although this is not absolutely necessary. 
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As a first step towards a general concept of URNs, Internet proposed stan- 
dard RFC 2141 [176] defines a URN syntax. This syntax takes into account 
the implications of Internet informational RFC 1630 [17] (defining the more 
general URI syntax), and Internet informational RFC 1737 [246] (defining 
the functional requirements for URNs). 

<URN> ::= "urn:" <NID> ":" <NSS> 

This convention for URNs uses urn as the URI scheme, and defines the 
scheme specific part (as defined in the URI syntax) to be specified by a 
Namespace Identifier (NID) and a Namespace Specific String (NSS), sepa- 
rated by a colon. Based on this syntactic framework, Internet informational 
RFC 2276 [245] defines a two step process of URN resolution, using a Resolver 
Discovery Service (RDS). Based on this model, getting to the resource iden- 
tified by a URN involves two major steps, which are shown in figure 2.4 (this 
figure can be seen as a more detailed view of the model shown in figure 2.3). 




Fig. 2.4 Using RDS and a URN resolver service 



• Contacting the RDS 

In order to resolve a URN, RDS must be contacted to learn about the 
resolver service for a particular NID. 

• Contacting the URN resolver 

Contacting the URN resolver service for the NID specified in tne URN, 
it is possible to perform the resolution of the URN’s NSS part. 

This process is reflected in the URN syntax. The first part of the syntax 
defines a URI to be a URN (specifying the urn scheme), which means that 
RDS must be used to find the URN resolver service for this specific URN 
scheme. The second part of the URN, the NID, identifies the URN name 
space, and RDS provides the URN resolution process with a service access 
point of the URN resolver service for this name space. This URN resolver 
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service can be used to resolve the NSS. The final result of this process is the 
address of the resource associated with the URN. 

Currently, Internet experimental RFC 2168 [60] describes a RDS model 
based on DNS. It is implemented by adding a new DNS resource record, 
Naming Authority Pointer (NAPTR)^ that provides rules for mapping parts 
of URIs to be mapped onto host addresses which should be contacted to 
resolve a URI. The possible resolution protocols specified in RFC 2168 are 

• Information Retrieval (Z39.50) as standardized by ANSI [9], 

• Trivial HTTP (THTTP) as described in Internet experimental RFC 
2169 [59], 

• the Resource Cataloging and Distribution System (RODS) as described 
by Moore et al. [184], and 

• the Handle Resolution Protocol as specified for the Handle System [258]. 

However, the infrastructure for resolving (and therefore using) URNs is 
in a very early stage, and it is not quite clear what infrastructure will be used 
(or created) in the long run. However, it is clear that there is a requirement 
to have such an infrastructure which can be used to use URNs instead of 
URLs. 

2.3.2 Uniform Resource Locator (URL) 

In Internet proposed standards RFC 1738 and 1808 [21, 77], the syntax and 
semantics of URLs and relative URLs are defined. In general, a URL (being 
a special form of a URI) consists of a scheme and a scheme specific part, and 
the URL definition defines a specific syntax for the scheme specific part, as 
well as a number of possible values for the scheme. The scheme specific part 
is defined to have the following syntax. 

"//" [ user [ password ] "0" ] host [ port ] "/" url-path 

In this definition, a number of components are present, which (based on 
the actual scheme being used for a URL) have the following semantics. 

• user 

The user part of the URL can be omitted. For some Internet schemes, it 
does not make sense, in other cases it may not be advisable to include 
this information inside a URL. 

• password 

Because the password is even more sensitive information than a user name, 
this part can also be omitted, even if a user name is given. It is also possible 
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to specify an empty password, in which case the colon behind the user 
name is directly followed by the at-sign preceding the host name. 

• host 

The host name can either be given as a fully qualified domain name, or 
as an IP address in its decimal form. Fully qualified domain names have 
to be specified as defined in Internet standards RFC 1034 [177] and RFC 
1123 [29]. 

• port 

This part is also optional, because most Internet schemes have a default 
port number to connect to. Thus, port numbers are only necessary for 
Internet schemes with no default ports and for hosts which run standard 
services on non-standard ports (which generally is not advisable). 

• url-path 

The rest of the URL, known as the URL path, consists of data specific to 
the scheme. It specifies how the resource can be accessed on the specified 
host. 

In addition to the syntax and interpretation of the scheme specific part, it 
is defined how different components of the scheme specific part are interpreted 
for a number of schemes. Currently, a number of schemes are well defined, and 
the Internet Assigned Numbers Authority (IAN A) maintains a list of these 
schemes and references to their definitions. Some of the schemes included in 
RFC 1738 are described in the following list: 

• ftp 

This scheme is used to reference files which are accessible using the Inter- 
net File Transfer Protocol (FTP) as specified in Internet standard RFC 
959 [207]. A user name and a password may be supplied in the URL, they 
are used when connecting to the FTP server. If no user name is given, the 
conventions for anonymous FTP should be used^^. If no port is specified, 
the default port number of 21 is used. 

• http 

References to this scheme are used for accessing information which is avail- 
able using the Hypertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP) which is described in 
detail in chapter 3. The user name and the password part of the general 
scheme are not applicable in case of HTTP URLs, so it is only possible 
to specify a host, a port number, and a URL path. If the port number is 
omitted, its default of 80 is used. 



The conventions for anonymous FTP sessions are to use a user name of “anony- 
mous” and the user’s Internet email address as the password. 
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• https 

In case of this scheme, HTTP over SSL is used for the transmission of 
data. This is the standard HTTP protocol used over a secure transport 
infrastructure (using data encryption techniques, more information can 
be found in section 3.3.1). Since the transport protocol remains the same 
(HTTP), the semantics of this type of URL is the same as for ordinary 
HTTP URLs, except for the secure infrastructure being used. If no port 
is specified, it defaults to 443. 

• news 

The news URL scheme refers to newsgroups or to individual articles of 
Usenet news as defined in Internet RFC 1036 [99]. Because a newsgroup 
or a news article do not have a location, the news URL scheme does not 
specify a host. The only things which are part of the news scheme is either 
the name of the newsgroup, or the message identification of an individual 
news article. 

• nntp 

There is a way to specifically refer to an news article on a particular server, 
and this is the nntp URL scheme. The Network News Transfer Protocol 
(NNTP) as defined in Internet proposed standard RFC 977 [146] is the 
protocol which is used for the exchange of Usenet news between servers. It 
can therefore be used to access individual articles on a particular server. 
The host part of the location is mandatory, the port specification can be 
omitted and defaults to 119. The URL path identifies the name of the 
newsgroup and the number of the article. 

• mailto 

This scheme is used to specify the Internet mailing address of an individual 
or a service. The email address has to be specified according to Internet 
standard RFC 822 [53]. Because this does not really designate an object, 
there is no need for a location to be specified. Any program encountering 
a URL of this scheme should prompt the user for the message content 
and parameters and then send it to the Internet mailing address, using 
either the Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP) as defined in Internet 
standard RFC 821 [211], or the Extended Simple Mail Transfer Protocol 
(ESMTP) as defined in Internet standard RFC 1869 [149]. 

• telnet 

The telnet URL scheme is used to refer to interactive services that may 
be accessed by the Telnet protocol as defined in Internet standard RFC 
854 [212]. Since most Telnet services require identification and passwords, 
the user name and the password part of the URL scheme can be used to 
specify information for access to a particular service. The host part of 
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the address is mandatory, while the port specification can be omitted and 
defaults to 23. 

• Idap 

This scheme defines a method to query an directory server^ ^ using the 
Lightweight Directory Access Protocol (LDAP) as defined in Internet pro- 
posed standard RFC 1959 [102] (it is described in section 11.2.2). The host 
part of the address is optional, if there is no host part, any LDAP server 
may be contacted, otherwise the LDAP server specified in the host part 
has to be contacted. The port specification can be omitted and defaults 
to 389. 

Using this definition of URL semantics, it is rather simple to interpret a 
given URL. However, it is always necessary to know the specific scheme in 
order to correctly interpret the scheme specific part. The list of known and 
widely used schemes is constantly growing, and implementations supporting 
the use of URLs should make sure that the most popular URLs are supported 
or at least understood. 

2.4 The future of URI 

As described in section 2.3.1, an infrastructure is under construction which 
should finally provide a productive service for URN resolution. To accomplish 
this, Internet experimental RFC 2168 [60] describes a Resolver Discovery Ser- 
vice (RDS) for which recently a proposal has been published by Mealling [172] 
defining a part of the look-up algorithm. RDS is a resolution service which is 
used to locate URN resolution services. One possible URN resolution services, 
based on Trivial HTTP (THTTP), is described in Internet experimental RFC 
2169 [59]. However, this area of work is still under construction, and is not 
yet clear which will be the final solution for URN resolution. 

Internet draft documents by Daigle et al. [58] and Mealling [172] show a 
possible path to establishing an infrastructure for URN resolution. However, 
there are some systems which are already implementing working solutions 
such as the Handle System or the Persistent URL (PURL) approach, but it 
remains an open question how they can be integrated into a uniform URI 
scheme. 

Although the discussion in this chapter focuses on URIs, URNs, and 
URLs, it should not remain unmentioned that the design of a URN reso- 
lution service also involves the concept of Uniform Resource Characteristics 

It is not required that the directory server contacted with LDAP is actually an 
X.500 server, it can also be a stand-alone server or a server running a different 
directory system. 
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(URC). When resolving a URN, the client can either request the address (ie, 
URL) of the resource, or it can request information about the resource, such 
as its owner, copyright information, information about potential usage fees, 
and more meta data of the resource. All this meta data of the resource is con- 
tained in the URC. However, URCs are still under construction, and there is 
currently no standard for them. But as the work on web meta data goes on, 
for example with the Resource Description Framework (RDF) described in 
section 10.5.3, it is likely that URCs will receive more attention in the near 
future. 




3. Hypertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP) 



Basically, the World Wide Web is a distributed hypermedia system, with 
information stored in the form of web pages, which are linked to each other 
using web links (better known by their official names URI or URL). This 
property of the web makes it necessary to have a means of accessing remote 
information from any system retrieving information from the web’s database 
(which is formed by all web pages which are available world wide). This 
method of accessing remote information is the Hypertext Transfer Protocol 
(HTTP)^ which is one of the key components of the web. The underlying 
model of the protocol is that of a client/server architecture, where the client 
wants to retrieve some information from the web and contacts a web server 
to do so. 

Although a normal web user never directly gets in touch with HTTP, it 
frequently shows up even for users, such as when a request for some resource 
results in a 404 (not found) status code (probably the best known part of 
HTTP for most users), which in fact is a status code of the response which 
has been sent by the server which could not find the requested resource. Next 
to HTML, HTTP is the component of the web architecture which is closest 
to the user. Many interactions with a browser, such as setting communication 
preferences or simply clicking on an anchor in a document, have direct impact 
on the HTTP messages a browser generates. 

Besides being of interest to anyone who wants to know how the web works 
internally (ie, what information is and can be transferred between a client 
and a server) , knowledge of HTTP is important for web server administrators 
as well as for programmers of Common Gateway Interface (CGI) It is also 
important for content providers to know the functionality of HTTP in order 
to be able to asses which kind of services can be implemented using HTTP. 

This chapter describes many aspects of HTTP, beginning with a brief 
history in section 3.1. In section 3.2, the latest version of HTTP (called 
HTTP/1.1) is discussed in detail. Although not being an integral part of 
HTTP itself, there are two issues which are tightly coupled with HTTP. The 
first one is a discussion of approaches and current practices to add security 
features to HTTP, which is given in section 3.3. The other issue is the mecha- 
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nism of so-called cookies^ described in section 3.4, which is used to compensate 
for the stateless nature of HTTP. 

Because a theoretical discussion of a communications protocol is rather 
static and abstract, compared to the dynamic way in which it is used for 
transferring data, section 3.5 gives a short overview over some typical figures 
for HTTP usage on the web. Furthermore, some non-standard extensions 
are in wide use, although they are not part of any HTTP standard. These 
extensions are described in section 3.6. 

As almost all components making up the web’s infrastructure, HTTP 
is under constant development, although HTTP/ 1.1 is supposed to have a 
longer lifespan that it predecessor, HTTP/ 1.0. We review a few of the ap- 
proaches to future directions of HTTP and the environment in which it will 
be used in section 3.7. 



3.1 History 

The initial design of HTTP (which was one of the three basic components of 
the web architecture, consisting of URL, HTML, and HTTP specifications) 
focused on a protocol which was easy to implement and enabled the retrieval 
of simple, text-based documents from a server. The two major design goals 
can be given as follows. 

• Light protocol 

The protocol should be light in a sense that it can easily be implemented 
in servers and clients, and that its processing does not consume large 
amounts of resources on a server or a client. 

• Fast protocol 

Since the web’s model of data distribution results in a large number of 
documents being spread out over a large number of servers, the protocol 
should be as fast as possible to facilitate quick retrieval of information. 

These goals have remained the same until today. However, because of 
the web’s growth and the amount of information which is transferred using 
HTTP, now also efficiency and management issues are of great concern. In the 
following sections, we shortly describe the HTTP versions and their features 
and disadvantages. Section 3.1.1 describes the very first version of HTTP, 
which, although being extremely simple, laid the foundations for today’s suc- 
cess of the web. The next version, HTTP/1.0, is described in section 3.1.2, 
this version looks very similar to the HTTP version of today, but it still had 
some severe drawbacks. Finally, section 3.1.3 describes the HTTP version of 
today, which is HTTP/ 1.1. 
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3.1.1 HTTP/0.9 

The first protocol version was simply called HTTP (without a version num- 
ber) and the specification of the whole protocol, although never formally 
approved by (or even submitted to) any organization, consisted only of a few 
pages. This version now is often referred to as HTTP/0.9. It only supported 
the GET method, and a client would simply open a connection to the server 
and send a line consisting of the keyword GET and the document name (sep- 
arated by a space character). The server responded with the document itself 
and closed the connection to signal the end of the document. 

However, after the web rapidly became more widespread and it became 
apparent that it would be a truly large-scale application, the shortcomings 
of HTTP/0.9 were rather obvious. The most severe limitations were the in- 
ability to transmit anything but text documents (HTTP/0.9 did not include 
the concept of media types), and the inability for a client to transmit data to 
a server. In HTTP/0.9, the server simply responded with the requested doc- 
ument, so there was no way to transmit any information about the request 
(such as error codes) or about the document. 

3.1.2 HTTP/1.0 

In an effort to overcome the limitations of HTTP/0.9, HTTP/ 1.0 was devel- 
oped, starting in 1992. However, a final version of it was never released until 
May 1996, and even then HTTP/1.0, published as Internet informational 
RFC 1945 [20], was not intended to be a standard document, it was only an 
informational document. It just documented what had been implemented by 
the major client and server programmers in addition to the basic HTTP/ 0.9 
specification. RFC 1945 specified both HTTP/0.9 and HTTP/1.0, but it was 
clear that it should soon be replaced with a newer version of the protocol. 

However, HTTP/1.0 was a big improvement over HTTP/0.9. It included 
the concept of media types (it adopted the Multipurpose Internet Mail Ex- 
tensions (MIME), which already described a framework for the identification 
and the exchange of information using different media types), and enabled 
the server to respond with more than only the entity, including information 
about the entity (such as its media type). HTTP/ 1.0 in general defined a 
versatile message format, consisting of an initial line and a variable number 
of lines consisting header fields. These header fields could be used to pass 
information between the client and the server and back. 

Another improvement was, among other new methods in addition to the 
GET method which was the only one defined in HTTP/0.9, the POST method, 
which enabled clients to transmit information to servers. Furthermore, with 
the new structured response format, the server could include status codes 
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in its response and therefore could include helpful information if a request 
failed. 

HTTP/ 1.0 also introduced the concept of user authentication, which is 
the idea of restricted access to resources and a mechanism how users could 
authenticate themselves in order to make authorization checks possible. The 
mechanism defined in HTTP/ 1.0 was basic authentication, which is still part 
of the HTTP standard. 

On the network side, however, HTTP/ 1.0 did not change much, it was still 
based on the model of a single request /response interaction per connection 
and required the server to close the connection after sending the request. This 
model resulted in serious performance problems described by Spero [249], 
mainly caused by the slow start mechanism of TCP^. It became clear that 
the next version of HTTP would have to include improvements of this model 
of request/response interactions. 

It also became a problem that initially never had been thought of, that 
HTTP/ 1.0 did not support non IP-based virtual hosts (the concept of vir- 
tual hosts is described in detail in section 9.2.2), because the server had no 
way to find out for which of the virtual hosts a particular request was sent. 
This resulted in the necessity to use IP-based virtual hosts, which for large 
hosts meant a large number of IP numbers which had to be assigned to one 
computer or network interface. This not only increased the problem of the 
shortage of available IP numbers, but also led to problems with some routers. 

Other areas where weaknesses of HTTP/ 1.0 became apparent were the 
primitive caching model, the lack of support for partial transfer of entities, 
and the very insecure basic authentication mechanism. 

3.1.3 HTTP/1.1 

One of the areas where an improvement of HTTP/ 1.0 was absolutely neces- 
sary was the model of request /response interactions, which was too simple 
and led to inefficient usage of resources. Several ways to approach this prob- 
lem and to achieve better efficiency were discussed during the creation of the 
next version of HTTP, a few of them are described in a paper by Heidemann 
et al. [95]. The two major contenders for the future model of request /response 
interactions were Persistent HTTP (P-HTTP) and HTTP over Transaction 
TCP (T/TCP). 



^ The TCP slow start mechanism is intended to avoid the flooding of network 
resources when a new TCP connection is opened. It is described in an early paper 
by Jacobson and Karels [143] and a recent Internet document by Stevens [257]. 
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• Persistent HTTP (P-HTTP) 

The basic idea of P-HTTP is to keep an connection open after a re- 
quest/response interaction and to wait whether other requests have to be 
sent to the same server. This effectively reduces the number of times a 
TCP connection has to be closed and opened again. 

• HTTP over Transaction TCP (T/TCP) 

In this approach, the trasnport connection is still closed after a single 
request /response interaction, but the usage of Transaction TCP (T/TCP) 
as described by Braden [31, 32] rather than raw TCP reduces much of the 
inefficiency of making several connections in a row to the same server^. 

Finally, the model of persistent connections was chosen and incorpo- 
rated into the new version of HTTP, which was released in January 1997 
as HTTP/ 1.1 in the document Internet proposed standard RFC 2068 [75]. 
HTTP/1.1 improves HTTP/1.0 in many ways and is expected to be in use 
much longer use than its predecessor. The major changes of HTTP/ 1.1 are 
given in the following list. 

• Supporting the Host header field 

A new header field has been introduced which is necessary for the support 
of non IP-based virtual hosts. The Host header field is used by a client 
to specify for which host a request is being sent. 

• Reporting an error if the Host header field is missing 

The new Host header field only makes sense if its use is mandatory. Other- 
wise servers using a non IP-based virtual hosts configuration have no way 
to find out for which host a particular request has been sent. Therefore a 
request without a Host header field gets an error response. 

• Accepting absolute URIs in requests 

In HTTP/ 1.0, it was only legal to use absolute URIs in requests if the 
request was sent to a proxy. Now absolute URIs can also be used in 
requests to servers and can be used to identify the host name on a server 
using virtual hosts. 

• New request methods 

A number of new request methods are defined, which greatly increase 
the functionality of HTTP/ 1.1. The new request methods defined in 
HTTP/1.1 are DELETE, OPTIONS, PUT, and TRACED 

^ For a general description of transaction processing applications and their special 
requirements, see Internet RFC 955 [28] for a detailed discussion of the concepts. 
^ The DELETE and PUT methods are already mentioned in the HTTP/1.0 specifica- 
tion, but they are not part of it, they are only listed for informational purposes 
because they were implemented in some systems using HTTP/ 1.0. 
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• Supporting the transfer of partial entities 

Clients can now request parts of entities by explicitly specifying byte 
ranges of a resource they want to receive. This is particularly useful if the 
transfer of a large resource has been interrupted, and the client wants to 
request the remaining part of it. 

• Content negotiation 

Content negotiation is an which is used to make a selection between differ- 
ent representations for a resource. Different representations can be char- 
acterized by language, quality, encoding, or other parameters which do 
not affect the content of a resource. 

• Introduction of chunked encoding 

With the introduction of persistent connections, the length of a resource 
can no longer be implicitly signaled by closing the connection. However, 
for the majority of resources, the length is known in advance. For all other 
resources (such as dynamically created content), chunked encoding can be 
used. 

• More sophisticated support for caching 

Caching in HTTP/ 1.0 was much to simple to be used on a large scale. 
HTTP/1.1 introduces a sophisticated caching model, which allows servers 
and proxies detailed control over how caching should be performed for 
particular resources. 

• More secure authentication scheme 

In addition to the very insecure basic authentication method of HTTP/ 1.0, 
a digest access authentication method is defined, which eliminates the 
clear text transmission of the user name and password. 

In November 1997, a first revision of the specification of HTTP/ 1.1 was 
published. In March 1998, the latest revision has been published, which can 
be referred to as HTTP/1.1 revision 03 [76]. Since newer versions of HTTP 
are likely to be based on the revised version of HTTP/ 1.1, we took this latest 
version of HTTP/ 1.1 as the reference for our description of HTTP/ 1.1 in the 
following section. 

3.2 Hypertext Transfer Protocol 1.1 (HTTP/1.1) 

HTTP is a rather simple request /response protocol, based on a reliable, 
connection-oriented transport service. As such, it uses the roles of clients 
(sending requests) and servers (sending responses). Figure 3.1 shows the 
most basic HTTP operation, where a client sends a request directly to a 
server, which replies with a response. 
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1. Request to Server 




Client 




Server 


2. Response to Client 



Fig. 3.1 Basic HTTP operation 



In addition to these two basic roles, intermediaries may be present in 
the request /response chain. HTTP defines proxies^ gateways, and tunnels to 
be common forms of intermediaries. However, it is important to notice that 
these roles are not static and not exclusive, which means that any program 
may switch roles, and any program may have more than one of these roles 
at a time. These roles are only static for a single HTTP request /response 
interaction. 

• Client 

A client is a program that establishes connections for the purpose of send- 
ing requests. Typically, a client will be a WWW browser, but it may also 
be a search engine (an automated client which searches the web for infor- 
mation without user interaction, for more information see section 10.3) 
or some other sort of program. 

• Server 

Any program accepting connections in order to service requests by sending 
back responses is a server. A server has to interpret and understand the 
contents of a request. 

• Proxy 

A proxy is an intermediary program which acts as both a server and a 
client, receiving a request and then acting as a client and making requests 
on behalf of other clients. However, requests to a proxy can also be ser- 
viced internally, for example if the proxy uses its cache (see section 3.2.9 
for a detailed discussion of caching) instead of sending a request to the 
origin server'^. Figure 3.2 shows how a proxy is used in an HTTP opera- 
tion. It is worth noticing that the client’s request is explicitly addressed 
to the proxy, which then sends a request to the origin server. 

• Gateway 

A gateway is a program which also acts as an intermediary for some other 
server, therefore it is similar to a proxy. However, a client sending a request 
to a gateway does not know that it is not communicating with the origin 
server, while a client communicating with a proxy does so explicitly. 



^ An origin server is a server on which a given resource resides or is to be created, 
depending on the nature of the request. 
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Fig. 3.2 HTTP operation involving a proxy 



• Tunnel 

Unlike a proxy or a gateway, a tunnel is a program which acts as a blind 
intermediary program for HTTP communication, which means that it 
does not interpret or understand (and therefore also not modify) passing 
messages. In figure 3.3 it can be seen that the tunnel only forwards the 
request sent by the client and the response sent by the server. 




Fig. 3.3 HTTP operation involving a tunnel 



Although being simple in principle, HTTP has evolved to a state where it 
is not so easy to understand the protocol with all its options and many ways to 
use it. The basic interaction of HTTP is sending a message, which can either 
be a request or a response. We describe the general format of HTTP messages 
in section 3.2.1 and the parts of messages which are common to requests and 
responses (general and entity headers) in section 3.2.2. Requests with their 
methods and specific header fields are described in section 3.2.3. Responses 
with their status codes and specific header fields are described in section 3.2.4 
Since many of the concepts of HTTP can not be explained only from 
the point of view of messages, we describe the most important concepts of 
HTTP in individual sections. Readers who are not concerned with the exact 
details of how HTTP works, but are looking for an overview of the important 
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concepts behind the actual message formats, should consider reading these 
sections first and only refer to the more detailed message format section when 
necessary. 

In section 3.2.5, content negotiation is explained. This is the procedure 
which is used to agree on a particular resource, if a request could be answered 
with different resources (such as diflPerent language version of a page). Au- 
thentication, the method to grant access only to authorized users after their 
successful identification, is explained in section 3.2.6. Section 3.2.7 describes 
how connections between a client and a server are handled. The introduction 
of persistent messages made it necessary to define a new type of transfer en- 
coding for resources of which the length is not known in advance. This transfer 
encoding is called chunked encoding and described in section 3.2.8. Finally, 
caching is described in section 3.2.9, which is a technique for improving the 
efficiency of the web. 

3.2.1 Messages 

HTTP has a very simple interaction scheme between the client and the server, 
it consists of a request^ which is sent from the client to a server, and a response^ 
which is sent by the server to the client. The format of both message types is 
also very simple, they are messages according to RFC 822 [53] (which defines 
the way text messages are sent on the Internet), consisting of a start-line, 
zero or more mess age -header fields (which can also be called headers)^ an 
empty line, and an optional message-body (which, if present, contains the so- 
called entity of the message). According to the standard, any HTTP message 
therefore looks like this: 

generic-message = 
start-line 
*me s s age -he ade r 
CRLF 

[ mess age -body ] 
staxt-line = 

request-line I status-line 

The start line of a message is either a request-line (if the HTTP message 
is a request, described in detail in section 3.2.3), or a status-line (if the 
HTTP message is a response, described in detail in section 3.2.4). Following 
the start line, HTTP messages also contain zero or more message header 
fields, which can be grouped into four different message header field types: 

• General headers 

General headers apply to both request and response messages, and they 

do not apply to the entity being transferred. 
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• Entity headers 

If the entity being transferred by a request or response needs to be de- 
scribed by some meta information^, this can be done by using entity 
headers in the message being sent. If no message body (ie, no entity) is 
present, the information given in the entity headers describes the resource 
identified by the request. 

• Request headers 

The purpose of request headers is to allow the client to pass information 
about the request, and about the client itself, to the server. They do not 
contain any information about the message body (ie, the entity of the 
message) . 

• Response headers 

Response headers are used by the server to pass any information which 
can not be given in the status line (discussed in detail in section 3.2.4). 
They do not contain any information about the message body (ie, the 
entity of the message). 

In table 3.1, all header fields currently defined in HTTP/1.1® are listed 
together with their type (general, request, response, or entity) and a reference 
to the page where they are described in detail. In the following sections, we 
have grouped the headers according to their type. General and entity headers 
are described in section 3.2.2, request headers in section 3. 2. 3. 2, and response 
headers in section 3. 2. 4. 2. 



3.2.2 General and entity headers 

General and entity headers can be used in request and in response messages. 
While general headers, described in section 3.2.2. 1, do not apply to an entity 
being transferred inside a message, entity headers, described in section 3. 2. 2. 2, 
are used for information about the entity being transferred or the resource 
being identified by the request. 

3.2.2. 1 General headers 

General headers apply only to the message being transmitted and have gen- 
eral applicability for both request and response messages. They do not apply 
to the entity being transferred. 

^ The term meta information refers to information about the entity, such as its 
encoding or length, and not its actual content. 

® The Alternates, Content-Version, Derived-From, Link, URI, Public, and 
Content -Base header fields were part of the first version of the HTTP/1.1 spec- 
ification, but have been removed from the latest revisions of the specification. 
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Table 3.1 Overview of HTTP/ 1.1 header fields 



Header field name 


Header field type 


Page 


Accept 


request 


74 


Accept-Charset 


request 


75 


Accept-Encoding 


request 


75 


Accept-Language 


request 


75 


Accept-Rcuiges 


response 


82 


Age 


response 


83 


Allow 


entity 


66 


Authorization 


request 


76 


Cache-Control 


general 


64 


Connection 


general 


64 


Content-Base 


entity 


66 


Content -Encoding 


entity 


66 


Content -Language 


entity 


67 


Content -Length 


entity 


67 


Content -Location 


entity 


67 


Content-MD5 


entity 


67 


C ont ent -Remge 


entity 


68 


Content-Type 


entity 


68 


Date 


general 


64 


ETag 


entity 


68 


Expect 


request 


76 


Expires 


entity 


68 


From 


request 


76 


Host 


request 


76 


If-Match 


request 


77 


If-Modif ied-Since 


request 


76 


If-None-Match 


request 


77 


If -Range 


request 


78 


If -Unmodif ied-Since 


request 


78 


Last-Modified 


entity 


68 


Location 


response 


83 


MIME-Version 


general 


64 


Max-Forwards 


request 


78 


Pragma 


general 


64 


Pr oxy- Aut hent i c at e 


response 


83 


Proxy-Authorization 


request 


78 


Rcinge 


request 


79 


Referer 


request 


79 


Retry-After 


response 


84 


Server 


response 


84 


TE 


request 


79 


Trailer 


general 


65 


Transfer-Encoding 


general 


65 


Upgrade 


general 


65 


User-Agent 


request 


80 


Vary 


response 


84 


Via 


general 


65 


Warning 


response 


84 


WWW- Authent i c at e 


response 


85 
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• Cache-Control 

The Cache-Control header field is used for specifying directives which 
must be obeyed by all caching systems sending a message including these 
fields. The purpose of the caching information is to instruct all caching 
systems what to do with a particular message. Since caching is a com- 
plex issue in HTTP/ 1.1, we have dedicated an entire section to it, which 
explains the general idea of caching and how it is used in HTTP. Conse- 
quently, details about this header field can be found in section 3.2.9 

• Connection 

This header field allows the sender (either client or server) to specify op- 
tions which should be applied to a particular connection, which means 
that it must not be communicated by proxies over further connections. 
Each proxy must therefore parse the Connection header field and, for 
each token in this field, remove any header fields from the message with 
the same name as the token. In addition to the tokens referring to partic- 
ular header fields, HTTP/1.1 defines the close connection option, which 
indicates that the sender wants to close the connection after the response 
in completed. Clients or servers that do not support persistent connec- 
tions (as described in section 3.2.7) must include the close connection 
option in every message. 

• Date 

This field is used to indicate when the message originated, that is when 
the entity which is included in the message has been generated. The Date 
header field is required to be included in responses except in very few cases 
where the server can not generate a reliable date field. Clients should only 
send a Date header field in a request including an entity, and even then 
it is optional. 

• MIME-Version 

Strictly speaking, HTTP is not a MIME-compliant protocol (MIME is 
described in section 1.4. 3. 2). However, it is possible for the creator of an 
HTTP message to indicate what version of MIME was used to create 
the message. Use of this header field indicates that the HTTP message 
is in full compliance with the MIME protocol version specified in the 
MIME-Version header field. 

• Pragma 

This header field is used to specify implementation-specific directives that 
may apply to any recipient along the request /response chain. For back- 
wards compatibility with HTTP/ 1.0, the no- cache directive is defined, 
which is identical to an HTTP/1.1 Cache-Control: no-cache header. 
No new Pragma directives will be defined in HTTP. 
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• Trailer 

The Trailer header field is used to indicate that the specified header 
fields are present in the trailer of a message encoded with chunked transfer 
coding. It is defined as a sequence of field names. The purpose of this is 
to allow the recipient to know which header fields to expect in the trailer. 

• Transfer-Encoding 

Since a message body can be encoded before transferring it over an HTTP 
connection, this can be indicated using the Transfer-Encoding header 
field. Popular uses of this field are the chunked directive, indicating that 
a message body is sent as a series of chunks, and the gzip directive, 
indicating that the message body is encoded according to the gzip file 
format as specified in Internet informational RFC 1952 [63]. The Internet 
Assigned Numbers Authority (IAN A) acts as a registry for possible values 
for the Transfer-Encoding header field^. 

• Upgrade 

This header field can be used by a client to indicate what additional 
communication protocols it supports and would like to use if the server 
also supports these protocols and wants to switch protocols. The server 
has to use this header field in a 101 (switching protocols) response, 
indicating which protocols are being switched. A possible future use of 
this header field is a client using it with the HTTP/2.0 directive within 
an HTTP/ 1.1 request, indicating that the client is willing to switch to a 
newer version of HTTP, if it is supported by the server. 

• Via 

Gateways and proxies must use this header field to indicate the interme- 
diate protocols and recipients of a message. The purpose of this header 
field is to allow the tracking of messages (including protocol capabilities). 
This can be used to avoid loops and to have an easy way to find out 
what happens with a particular request or response. Each intermediary 
adds one Via header field, so that the recipient of a message can easily 
reconstruct the message’s way through different systems. 

General header fields can only extended reliably with a change in the 
protocol version, because unrecognized header field names by default are 
treated as entity headers. However, if all parties in a closed environment 
agree on a new general header field, it can be used without a change in the 
protocol version. 



^ These encoding types are also used for the Content -Encoding entity header 
described in section 3. 2. 2. 2 and the Accept-Encoding request header described 
in section 3. 2. 3. 2. 
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3. 2. 2. 2 Entity headers 

Entity header fields define information about the entity body (contained in 
the message) or, if no body is present, about the resource which is identified 
by the request (the most common example for this is the response to a HEAD 
request, which will only contain the information about the entity, but not the 
entity itself). 

• Allow 

The Allow header field is used to transmit to the recipient a list of meth- 
ods (such as GET or HEAD as described in detail in section 3.2.3. 1) which 
is supported for a particular resource. A server must use this field if it 
returns a 405 (method not allowed) response. A client can not be pre- 
vented from trying other methods, although it is specified that it should 
not do so. 

• Content-Base 

Since entities may contain relative URIs, the recipient of an entity must 
have a well-defined way of resolving these URIs. The Content -Base 
header field is used to specify the base URI for resolving relative URIs 
within the entity. If no Content -Base header field is present, the base URI 
is defined either by its Content-Location (which is another entity header 
field) or the URI used to initiate the request. It is also important to notice 
that the base URI of an entity may also be redefined within that entity, 
in case of HTML with a <BASE> element as described in section 5. 2. 3.1. 

• Content-Encoding 

The Content-Encoding header field indicates what type of encoding has 
been applied to the message body. It is therefore necessary to apply the 
corresponding decoding mechanism in order to obtain the media type 
referenced in the Content-Type header field described below. The Internet 
Assigned Numbers Authority (lANA ) acts as a registry for possible values 
for the Content-Encoding header field^. Usually, a content encoding is 
used for an entity for storage on the server, for example in order to save 
storage space^. If multiple codings have been applied to an entity, they 
must be listed in the order in which they have been applied. 



^ These encoding types are also used for the Transfer-Encoding general header 
described in section 3.2.2. 1 and the Accept-Encoding request header described 
in section 3. 2. 3. 2. 

® This distinguishes the Content-Encoding of an entity from the 
Trcinsf er-Encoding described in section 3.2.2. 1, which usually is only ap- 
plied for the transfer of an entity. 
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• Content -Language 

For entities which contain any language (in most cases written or spo- 
ken), this header field indicates the natural language(s) of the intended 
audience. This does not necessarily include all languages used within the 
entity. Languages are specified by language tags as defined in Internet 
proposed standard RFC 1766 [7], consisting of primary tags and optional 
subtags. Any two letter primary tag is a language abbreviation accord- 
ing to ISO 639 [112], and any two-letter initial subtag is a country code 
according to ISO 3166 [128]^^. 

• Content-Length 

The Content-Length header field is used to specify the size of the message 
body in decimal number of octets, or in case of a response to a request 
using the HEAD method as described in section 3. 2.3.1, the size of the 
message body that would have been sent had the request been a GET. If 
persistent connection as described in section 3.2.7 should be used, it is 
absolutely necessary that both client and server specify the length of any 
entity sent. 

• Content-Location 

If the entity returned by a server is accessible from a location separate 
from the requested resource’s URI, the server should identify this lo- 
cation within a Content-Location header field. This is useful in cases 
where a resource has multiple entities associated with it (such as differ- 
ent language variants of a web page), and the server chooses one of these 
entities depending on the request. If no Content -Base header field is 
present, the Content-Location also defines the base URI for the entity. 
The Content-Location does not specify a replacement for a particular 
URI, but it can be used in future requests if the client wants to access 
this particular entity rather than the resource associated with the original 
URI. 

• Content -MD5 

The Content-MD5 header field, as defined by Internet draft standard RFC 
1864 [186], contains a MD5 digest of the entity body. This makes it pos- 
sible to perform an end-to-end integrity check of the entity, making sure 
that it has not been altered on its way from the origin server to the client. 
This is useful in detecting accidental modifications of the message body, 
but can not be seen as a security feature^ 



Language tags are also used in the Accept -Language request header described 
in section 3. 2. 3. 2. 

A malicious attack could easily be performed by altering the entity body and 
inserting the MD5 digest of the altered body in the Content-MD5 header field. 
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• Content -Rcinge 

Since HTTP/1.1 allows the transfer of partial entities, there has to be a 
way to indicate where a partial entity body has to be inserted in the full 
entity body. Basically, there are two possibilities. If the returned partial 
entity body consists of one byte range, the position and the length of the 
partial entity body is specified by the Content-Range header field. If the 
returned partial entity body consists of multiple ranges, the MIME type 
multipart/byteranges has to be used, and each of the multiple byte 
ranges in this format contains its own Content-Range field^^. 

• Content -Type 

The Content-Type header field identifies the media type of the enclosed 
entity. In case of a response to a request using the HEAD method as de- 
scribed in section 3. 2. 3.1, it contains the media type of the message body 
that would have been sent had the request been a GET. It is important to 
remember that the actual encoding of the entity may be different than in- 
dicated by the Content -Type header field because of additional encodings 
which have been applied to the entity body^^. 

• ETag 

If the entity is associated with a validator (as described in section 3. 2. 9. 3), 
the ETag header field contains the tag which is used as a validator. The 
entity tag may be used for comparison with other entities from the same 
resource. It is also used in the If -Match, If-None-Match, and If -Range 
request header fields described in section 3. 2. 3. 2. 

• Expires 

The Expires header field is used to specify the date and time after which 
an entity should be considered stale. After this time, any cache should not 
return a copy of the entity but validate it first. A complete description of 
this procedure can be found in section 3. 2. 9. 3, which describes the vali- 
dation model of HTTP. The Expires header field should always contain 
an absolute date and time specified according to the format specified in 
Internet standard RFC 1123 [29]. If a Cache-Control header field using a 
max-age directive (as described in detail in section 3. 2. 9. 4) is also present 
in a response, it overrides the Expires header field. 

• Last-Modified 

This is a header field which should be included in a response whenever 
possible. The Last-Modified header field indicates the date and time at 

And possibly other fields, such ais identification of the media type with a 
Content-Type field. 

The two possibilities for such an encoding are a Treinsf er-Encoding as described 
in section 3.2.2. 1 and a Content-Encoding as described in this section. 
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which the origin server believes the entity was last modified. Depending 
on the type of the entity (or the type of storage on the origin server), this 
may be a modification date from a file system, a time stamp from a data 
base, or the current date and time, if the entity is dynamically generated 
from data which changes constantly. If the entity is combined from other 
entities with different modification dates, the Last-Modified header field 
should contain the most recent of these modification dates. 

• extension-header 

The extension-header mechanism allows additional entity header fields 
to be defined without changing the protocol, but these fields cannot be 
assumed to be recognizable by the recipient. Any header field with a name 
which is not standardized can be interpreted as an extension header field, 
and therefore is an entity header field. Unrecognized header fields should 
be ignored by the recipient and must be forwarded by proxies. 

Since the extension header mechanism defines every header which is not 
standardized to be an entity header, the list of entity header fields can be 
extended without changing the protocol version. 

3.2,3 Request 

A request message always is the first message in an HTTP interaction, it 
is sent from the client to the server after the successful establishment of the 
connection and specifies the clients request. According to the generic message 
format, the format of a request message is rather simple. 

request = 

request -line 

♦( general -header | request-header | entity-header) 

CRLF 

[ mess age -body ] 
request-line = 

method SP request-URI SP HTTP-version CRLF 

In case of an request message, the generic start -line of the generic 
message format is a request -line, which contains the most important in- 
formation of the request. Following the request -line there are zero or more 
headers, which can be general headers, request headers, or entity headers. 
Separated by a blank line, an optional message-body can be part of the re- 
quest message. The request -line contains three fields separated by space 
characters. 
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• method 

The method field specifies the method to be performed by the server on 
the resource identified by the request-URI. There are, however, methods 
which do not apply to a particular resource. 

• request-URI 

The request-URI is a URI as described in chapter 2 and identifies the 
resource upon which to apply the request. If the request does not apply 
to a particular resource, the request-URI field should contain an asterisk 
character The absolute form (containing the host name) must be used 
when sending a request to a proxy. If the request is sent directly to the 
origin server, the path form can be used, which uniquely identifies the 
resource on the server^^. 

• HTTP-version 

The HTTP-version field indicates the version of an HTTP message^^. Any 
application sending a request message as defined by the HTTP/ 1.1 spec- 
ification must include a string indicating a HTTP-version of HTTP/1. 1. 

The two functionally most important elements of a request are the request 
method, which determines the action that the client requests from the server, 
and the header fields, which are used to pass additional information from the 
client to the server. The request methods are described in section 3.2.3. 1. 
The header fields of a request can be general or entity headers, which are 
described in a previous section, or request headers, which are described in 
section 3. 2. 3. 2. 

3.2.3. 1 Request methods 

The request methods of HTTP define the action to be performed by a server. 
The most basic request method (and the only one defined in the very first 
HTTP version) is the GET method, which requests a resource from a server. 
Since HTTP now supports more methods, they have been characterized ac- 
cording to two properties. Implementors of HTTP should be aware that these 
properties are observed by their implementations. 

• Safe methods 

Safe methods should never have the significance of taking an action other 
than retrieval. This allows clients do distinguish between methods which 
do not have any unexpected significance to themselves or others, and 
methods which may have that. 

The path form gets its name from being only the url-path part of a URL (with 
a leading slash character V’) as defined in section 2.3.2. 

Internet informational RFC 2145 [182] gives guidelines for the use and interpre- 
tation of HTTP version numbers. 
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• Idempotent methods 

For idempotent methods, it can be said that the side-effects of more than 
one identical request are the same as for a single request^®. Consequently, 
every method which is safe also is idempotent. 

Using these definitions, the methods defined in HTTP/ 1.1 can be clas- 
sified. The result of this classification is shown in table 3.2^^. It should be 
noticed that the CONNECT method is not part of the original HTTP/ 1.1 spec- 
ification, but has been added to the first revision of it, on which our descrip- 
tion of HTTP/1.1 is based. However, it is only a reserved method name as 
far as the HTTP/ 1.1 specification is concerned, and will probably be added 
to future revisions or versions of the specification. 



Table 3.2 Overview of HTTP/1.1 request methods 



Request method name 


Safe 


Idempotent 


Page 


CONNECT 






71 


DELETE 




• 


71 


GET 


• 


• 


72 


HEAD 


• 


• 


72 


OPTIONS 




• 


73 


POST 






73 


PUT 




• 


73 


TRACE 




• 


74 



• CONNECT 

The CONNECT method is only reserved in the HTTP/ 1.1 specification, its 
usage is described in an Internet draft by Luotonen [163]. The method is 
used for SSL proxying as described in section 9. 2.4.2. Basically, it is used 
to initiate a transparent path between a client and an origin server for 
SSL communications, where proxies simply pass data back and forth. 

• DELETE 

A client can request to delete a resource from an origin server with a re- 
quest containing the DELETE method. However, even if the server responds 

However, it is possible that a sequence of several idempotent requests is non- 
idempotent. This may happen if the result of the entire sequence of requests 
depends on a value that is altered within that sequence. 

The PATCH, LINK, and UNLINK methods were part of the first version of the 
HTTP/ 1.1 specification, but have been removed from the latest revisions of the 
specification. 
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indicates success, the client can not be sure that the resource has actually 
been deleted, the server only indicates that it intends to do so. 

The server can indicate success in different ways. If the response includes 
an entity describing the status, the response should have a 200 (ok) 
status code. If the server has not yet enacted the action, it should send 
a response having a 202 (accepted) status code. If the response is OK, 
but the response does not contain an entity, the response should have a 
204 (no content) status code. 

A DELETE request passing through a cache should be interpreted by the 
cache and the cache should mark cache entries which are identified by the 
same URI as stale. 

• GET 

The GET method is used by a client to retrieve whatever information (in 
the form of an entity) is identified by the request-URI. Normally, this 
would be a document or any other static data (such as an image or an 
audio file) stored on the server. However, the request-URI in the request 
line might also refer to a resource which generates the data which is to 
be sent back to the client. HTTP/ 1.1 makes no assumptions about any 
distinction between an URI referring to static data and a URI referring 
to a data-producing process^^. 

If any of the If -Match, If-Modif ied-Since, If-None-Match, If -Range, 
or If-Unmodif ied-Since header fields is present, the GET method changes 
its semantics to a “conditional GET”. These semantics specify that the 
entity the GET refers to should be transferred only under the circumstances 
described by the conditional header fields which are present in the request. 
If the Range header field is present, the GET method changes its semantics 
to a “partial GET” . These semantics specify that the entity the GET refers 
to should only be transferred partially as specified in the request. 

• HEAD 

The HEAD method is very similar to the GET method, the only difference 
is that the server must not return a message body in the response. This 
method is often used for testing URIs for validity, accessibility, and recent 
modification. If the response to a HEAD request indicates that a resource 
has changed (for example if one of the Content-Length, Content-MD5, 
ETag, or Last-Modified header fields has changed), a cache through 
which this response is passing must mark the cache entry (if the resource 
has been cached) as stale. 

Two possible scenarios where the data requested with a GET method is not 
static is accessing a Common Gateway Interface (CGI) script as described in 
section 9.4, or requesting a document containing Server-Side Includes (SSI) as 
described in section 9. 3. 2. 5. 
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• OPTIONS 

This method can be used by a client to get information about the commu- 
nication options available on the request /response chain for a particular 
resource. It is also possible to specify no resource (using the asterisk char- 
acter as the request-URI on the request line), the client will be in- 
formed about the general communication options for the request /response 
chain to the server, and not for a particular resource. 

A response to an OPTIONS request should include any header fields which 
indicate optional features implemented by the server. For example, an 
Allow header field may be used to list the methods which are sup- 
ported for the resource or by the server in general (depending on whether 
the request-URI has been set to the asterisk character or a URI). 
Other headers which may be used in a response to an OPTIONS request 
include Accept, Accept-Charset, Accept-Encoding, Accept-Leinguage, 
and Accept -Ranges. 

• POST 

If a client wants to submit information to an entity identified by an URI, 
it can do so by using the POST method. In contrast to the PUT method, 
where a new entity is being created, the POST method is used to specify 
an existing entity and the data which should be transferred to it. The 
most popular application of the POST method is the submission of form 
data to CGI applications, as described in detail in section 9.4.2. 

If the data has successfully been transmitted and the request resulted in 
an entity being sent back, the server should reply with a 200 (ok) status 
code. If the data has successfully been transmitted and the request did 
not result in an entity being sent back, the server should reply with a 204 
(no content) status code. If the data has successfully been transmitted 
and the request resulted in a new resource being created, the server should 
reply with a 201 (created) status code. 

• PUT 

The PUT method can be used by a client to store an entity on a server 
under a particular URL The request specifies the request-URI, which is 
the URI under which the entity should be stored, and it also contains an 
entity, which should be stored on the server. If a new entity is created, 
the server should reply with a 201 (created) status code. If an existing 
entity is updated (such as replacing a document with a newer version), the 
server should reply with a 200 (ok) or 204 (no content) status code, 
depending on whether the response also contains an entity. 
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• TRACE 

For diagnostic reasons, it may be interesting for a client to know how a 
message sent to an origin server actually is received, assuming that the 
request /response chain may contain one or more proxies which may act as 
caches and may also modify or add header fields. The client simply sends 
a request with a TRACE method, to which the recipient responds with a 
200 (ok) status code and an entity body which contains the request as 
received by the recipient. The most interesting header field in the request 
as received by the recipient will most often be the Via header field, which 
contains a trace of the request chain. 

The HTTP/ 1.1 specification makes all methods but GET and HEAD op- 
tional, which means that every server has to implement at least these two 
methods. If a requested method is not implemented on a server, it should send 
a 501 (not implemented) response. If a method is known by the server, but 
not allowed for the resource specified in the request, the server should send 
a 405 (method not allowed) response. 

3. 2. 3. 2 Request headers 

Request header fields are used by a client to pass additional information 
about the request and about the client itself to the server. As such, the 
request header fields act as request modifiers. While some of them only pass 
additional parameters to the server which it may use or may ignore (such 
as the software being used on the client side), others effectively change the 
semantics of the request and must be properly interpreted by the server (such 
as making conditional or partial requests for resources). 

• Accept 

The Accept header field can be used to specify media types which are ac- 
ceptable for the response. The specification of the media type can be very 
basic, such as specifying that only an HTML document will be accepted 
for the response, or rather complex. One example for a more complex 
Accept header field specification would be a request for a text document, 
which should be sent as HTML, if available, otherwise as plain text. Using 
this header field, clients can be very specific about media type capabili- 
ties (which media types they can interpret) and media type preferences 
(which media types they would like to get, if available). 



It is also possible to limit the number of hops a TRACE request makes by using the 
Max-Forwards header field. This way any intermediate in the request/response 
chain can be addressed as recipient of a TRACE request. 
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• Accept-Charset 

Using the Accept-Charset header field, clients can indicate which char- 
acter sets they are willing to accept in a response. Clients with the ability 
to understand more comprehensive or special-purpose character sets can 
therefore signal to the server that they are capable of understanding these 
sets. The ISO 8859-1 [111] character set can be assumed to be acceptable 
to all clients. If a server is not capable of satisfying a requested character 
set specification, it can either send a 406 (not acceptable) response or 
reply with an unacceptable response (eg, using the ISO 8859-1 character 
set). 

• Accept-Encoding 

The Accept-Encoding header field can be used to specify the content en- 
codings of a response which are acceptable for a client. The absence of the 
Accept-Encoding header field signifies to the server that the client will 
accept any content encoding. The Internet Assigned Numbers Authority 
(IAN A) acts as a registry for possible values for the Accept-Encoding 
header field^^. If a server is not capable of satisfying a requested content 
encoding, it should send a 406 (not acceptable) response. 

• Accept -Language 

This header field is similar to other accept header field in that it al- 
lows clients to specify language preferences for responses. Consequently, 
in some cases this field can be ignored by the server (when the response 
is an image which is not language specific), while in other cases (such 
as HTML pages containing text) it should be observed. Languages are 
specified by language tags as defined in Internet proposed standard RFC 
1766 [7], consisting of primary tags and optional subtags. Any two letter 
primary tag is a language abbreviation according to ISO 639 [112], and any 
two-letter initial subtag is a country code according to ISO 3166 [128]^^. 
Language tags are matched exactly and as a function of the prefix, there- 
fore allowing perfect and best effort matches. The client should make the 
choice of language preferences available to the user, but if it is not avail- 
able, the client should not use an Accept -Language header field in its 
requests. 



These encoding types axe also used for the Transfer-Encoding entity header 
described in section 3.2.2. 1 and the Content -Encoding general header described 
in section 3. 2. 2. 2. 

Language tags are also used in the Content -Language entity header described 
in section 3. 2. 2. 2. 
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• Authorization 

The Authorization header field is used by clients to authenticate itself 
with a server^^. Depending on the authentication method the client is 
using, the Authorization header field contains credentials for basic or 
digest access authorization. Because HTTP authentication is a rather 
complex issue, we describe it in a separate section, so for details about 
authentication see section 3.2.6. 

• Expect 

If a client expects a certain behavior from a server, it can indicate its 
expectations using an Expect header field. A server which is not able 
to meet a clients expectations should respond with a 417 (expectation 
failed) status. Since the Expect header field is defined to have an ex- 
tensible syntax for future extensions, it is possible that a server receives 
an Expect header field with extensions that it does not support. In this 
case the server must respond with a 417 (expectation failed) status. 

• From 

The From header field is used to specify the Internet email address for the 
human user who is controlling the requesting client. The address should be 
given according to the formats defined in Internet standard RFC 822 [53] 
(as updated by Internet standard RFC 1123 [29]). Clients should not 
send the user’s email address without his approval. For automated clients 
(such as search engines as described in section 10.3), the From header field 
should be included in requests and contain a contact address which can 
be used in case the automated client is causing problems for a server. 

• Host 

This is the only header field which is required in every request which 
is sent to an HTTP/ 1.1 server. A server receiving a request without a 
Host header field must respond with a 400 (bad request) status code. 
The Host header field specifies the Internet host and port number of 
the resource being requested, as obtained from the original URL given 
by the user or the referring resource. This allows the origin server to 
differentiate between requests which are received on a single IP address 
which is associated with multiple host names. 

• If-Modif ied-Since 

The If-Modif ied-Since header field is used to make a GET request con- 
ditional. There are three different cases what can happen after a server 
received a request including an If-Modif ied-Since header field. 
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Usually, but not necessarily after receiving a 401 (unauthorized) response. 
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- If the resource specified in the request has not been modified since 
the date specified in the If -Modif ied-Since header field, the server 
sends a 304 (not modified) response. 

- If the resource has been modified, the response is exactly the same as 
in case of a normal (unconditional) GET method. 

- If the request is invalid or the request results in a response other than 
a 200 (ok), the error response is exactly the same as in case of a 
normal (unconditional) GET method. 

This header field allows the efficient use of caching, if a cached entity is 
still valid, a client can verify this easily and only a minimal amount of data 
is transferred (the 304 (not modified) response). On the other hand, 
if a cached entity has been modified, the response contains the updated 
version and there is no need for a second request/response interaction. It 
is important to notice that the Range request header field modifies the 
meaning of the If -Modif ied-Since header field. 

• If “Match 

The If “Match header field is used to make a request conditional by spec- 
ifying one or more entity tags. This header field can be used for any 
method. If a request contains an If “Match header field, the server com- 
pares the entity tag which is associated with the resource specified in the 
request with all entity tags specified in the If -Match header field. If there 
is a match, the server performs the method as requested. If there is no 
match, the server should send a 412 (precondition failed) response. 
Only strong validators (as described in section 3. 2. 9. 3) should be used for 
the comparison of entity tags. A common example for using the If -Match 
header field is a PUT request which should only update an entity if it has 
not changed since the client last retrieved it. 

• If -None-Match 

This header field serves the same purpose as the If -Match header field, 
in that it makes a request conditional by specifying one or more entity 
tags. However, in case of the If -None-Match header field, the operation 
is only performed if none of the resources identified by the entity tags in 
the If-None-Match header field is current. If any of the entity tags match 
the entity tag that would have been returned in the response to a similar 
GET request (without the If-None-Match header field), the server should 
not perform the requested method. In case of GET and HEAD methods, it 
should send a 304 (not modified) response. In all other cases, the server 
should send a 412 (precondition failed) response. An example where 
this feature could be used is to prevent races between PUT operations. 
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• If -Range 

If a client has a partial copy of an entity in its cache and wants to get the 
entire entity, it could request the rest of the entity using a conditional GET 
and a Range request header field. However, if the conditional GET failed, 
the client would have to make a second request for the entire (modified) 
entity. To avoid this second request, the client could use an If -Range 
header field, which can be used with a date (giving the semantics of the 
If-Unmodif ied-Since header field), or an entity tag (giving the seman- 
tics of the If -Match header field). An If -Range header field must always 
be used together with a Range request header field. If the entity has not 
changed, the server should send a 206 (partial response), if it did 
change, a 200 (ok) response containing the entire entity should be sent. 

• If-Unmodif ied-Since 

The If-Unmodif ied-Since header field can be used to make a request 
conditional. If a request contains an If-Unmodif ied-Since header field, 
the server should perform the method only if the requested resource has 
not been modified since the time specified in this field. If the requested 
resource has been modified, the server should not perform the requested 
method and replay with a 412 (precondition failed) response. 

• Max-Forwards 

The Max-Forwards header field can only be used together with the TRACE 
and OPTION methods. It is used to limit the number of times that a request 
can be forwarded by proxies or gateways. Each proxy or gateway receiving 
a TRACE or OPTION request containing a Max-Forwards header field must 
decrement its value by one before forwarding the request. If the received 
value is zero, however, the proxy or gateway must not forward the request, 
instead it must respond as the final recipient. The purpose of this header 
field is to make it easier for a client to trace requests which appears to be 
failing or looping in mid-chain. 

• Proxy-Authorization 

In contrast to the Authorization request header field, used by a client 
to authenticate itself with an origin server, the Proxy-Authorization 
header field is used by a client to authenticate itself with the nearest proxy 
which requires authentication. This header field only applies to the near- 
est proxy that demanded authentication using the Proxy-Authenticate 
response header field (as described in section 3. 2. 4. 2). The proxy which 
requested the authentication (by using a 407 (proxy authentication 
required) response containing a Proxy-Authenticate response header 
field) can either consume this header field (ie, not forward it) or forward 
it to the next proxy, if this is the method how proxies cooperatively au- 
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thenticate a given request. The details and various methods of HTTP 
authentication are described in section 3.2.6. 

• Range 

The Range header field is used by clients to specify range requests, 
that is to specify a number of byte ranges of an entity. Byte ranges 
can be given in a number of diflFerent specifications, basically it is pos- 
sible to specify absolute (from the beginning) and relative (from the 
end) ranges, and to combine multiple ranges into one single range re- 
quest. In case of multiple ranges, the client must be able to handle 
multipart /byt Granges responses, since this is the mechanism which is 
used for sending a response containing multiple ranges. Range requests 
may be unconditional or conditional. If a range request is successful, the 
server replies with a 206 (partial response) containing the requested 
ranges. If the range request can not be satisfied because the entity does 
not contain the specified ranges, the server should send a 416 (requested 
range not satisf iable) response. If a conditional range request fails 
because the conditional is false, the server should respond with a 304 
(not modified) response. If a proxy sends a range request and receives 
an entire entity, it should cache the entire entity and return only the 
requested ranges to its client^^. 

• Referer 

This header field can be used by a client to inform the server about 
the address (URI) of the resource from which the URI of the request 
was obtained. The server can use this information for interest, logging, 
optimized caching or other purposes^^. If the request URI was obtained 
from a source that does not have its own URI (such as a bookmark or 
input from the user’s keyboard), the Referer header field must not be 
used. If the Referer header field contains a relative URI, it should be 
interpreted relative to the request URI. 

• TE 

The TE header field is similar to the Accept-Encoding request header 
field, but restricts the transfer encodings that are acceptable in the re- 
sponse. The TE header field only applies to the immediate connection, 
therefore its token must be supplied in a Connection general header field 

This can happen because the HTTP specification states that clients as well as 
servers do not need to support range operations, thus ignoring range specifica- 
tions in requests and replying with an entire entity instead of the requested range 
only. 

If the URI identifies a Common Gateway Interface (CGI) application, the 
Referer header field is used to set the http_referer environment variable 
which can be examined by the CGI application. 
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whenever it is present in a message. If a server can not send a response 
which is acceptable according to the TE header field of a request, it should 
reply with a 406 (not acceptable) response. 

• User -Agent 

The User-Agent header field contains information about the client orig- 
inating the request. Typically, this is the type and version of a browser. 
This information can be used by the server^^ for statistical purposes 
and for recognizing user agents which might require a tailored response 
because of limitations or special abilities of these user agents. The 
User-Agent header field can hold multiple product tokens, eg identify- 
ing a particular user agent and the type of library which has been used 
for the implementation of the user agent. 

Request header fields can only extended reliably with a change in the 
protocol version, because unrecognized header field names by default are 
treated as entity headers. However, if all parties in a closed environment 
agree on a new request header field, it can be used without a change in the 
protocol version. 

3.2.4 Response 

A response message always is the second message in an HTTP interaction, it 
is sent from the server to the client after the server has received and processed 
the client’s request and contains the result of the server’s request processing. 
According to the generic message format, the format of a response message 
is rather simple. 

response = 
status-line 

*( general-header | response-header | entity-header) 

CRLF 

[ mess age -body ] 
status-line = 

HTTP-version SP status-code SP reason-phrase CRLF 

In case of an response message, the generic start-line of the generic 
message format is a status -line, which contains the most important infor- 
mation of the response. Following the status -line there are zero or more 
headers, which can be general headers, response headers, or entity headers. 

In addition, if the URI identifies a Common Gateway Interface (CGI) applica- 
tion, the User-Agent header field is used to set the http_user_agent environ- 
ment variable which can then be examined by the CGI application. 
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Separated by a blank line, an optional message-body can be part of the re- 
sponse message. The response-line contains three fields separated by space 
characters. 

• HTTP- vers ion 

The HTTP-version field indicates the version of an HTTP message. Any 
application sending a response message as defined by the HTTP/ 1.1 spec- 
ification must include a string indicating a HTTP-version of HTTP/1 . 1. 

• status-code 

The status-code element is a 3-digit integer result code of the attempt 
to understand and satisfy the request. These codes are fully defined in 
section. The status code is intended for use by programs. 

• reason-phrase 

The reason-phrase is intended to give a short textual description of the 
status code, it is intended for the human user. The client is not required 
to examine or display the reason-phrase. The reason phrases are only 
recommended, they may be replaced by local equivalents without affecting 
the protocol. 

The two functionally most important elements of a response are the status 
code, which specifies the result of the request as indicated by the server, 
and the header fields, which are used to pass additional information from 
the server to the client. The status codes are described in section 3.2.4. 1. 
The header fields of a request can be general or entity headers, which are 
described in a previous section, or response headers, which are described in 
section 3. 2.4. 2. 

3. 2. 4.1 Status code definitions 

The status code, which is present in every HTTP response message, is a three 
digit number which specifies the result of the server’s attempt to understand 
and satisfy the request. A complete listing of all status codes currently de- 
fined in HTTP/ 1.1 can be found in appendix A. 2. The first digit of the status 
code defines the class of response. The last two digits do not have any cate- 
gorization role. Currently, there are five values for the first digit. 

• Informational (Ixx) 

This class of status codes indicates that the request has been successfully 
received by the HTTP server, and that the server is processing the request. 
Thus, a response with a status code of this class is only provisional. 

• Successful (2xx) 

After the server has received, understood, and accepted the request, it 
sends back a response with a status code of this class. 
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• Redirection (3xx) 

If a response is received which carries a status code of this class, the client 
must take further action to complete the request, for example it must send 
a request to another server, which is specified in the response. 

• Client error (4xx) 

If the HTTP request can not be processed because the client has made 
an error in its request (such as syntactical errors or sending unauthorized 
requests), the server responds with a status code of this class. 

• Server error (5xx) 

In many cases, the client’s request may have been correct, but the server 
is incapable of performing the request. It then responds with a status code 
of this class. The server should specify whether the error situation is a 
temporary or permanent condition. 

In addition to the numerical values (which carry the semantics of the 
status codes), each status code also is associated with a reason phrase. While 
the status code is intended for use by programs, the reason phrase is intended 
for the human user and may be replaced by local equivalents without affecting 
the protocol. A client is not required to examine or display the reason phrase. 

Although a number of status codes are defined in the HTTP/ 1.1 specifica- 
tion, this list is not final, which means that status code are extensible. HTTP 
applications are not required to understand the meaning of all registered sta- 
tus codes. However, applications must understand the class of any status 
code, as indicated by the first digit, and treat any unrecognized response as 
being equivalent to the xOO status code of that class. 

3. 2. 4. 2 Response headers 

Response header fields are used by a server to pass additional information 
about the response which cannot be placed in the status line, the first line 
of the response. These header fields give information about the server and 
about further access to the resource identified by the request -URI of the 
client’s request. 

• Accept -Ranges 

This header field can be used by a server to indicate its acceptance of 
range requests for a resource. Generally, the Accept -Ranges header field 
specifies range units which may be used in range requests. In HTTP/ 1.1, 
only a bytes and a none range unit have been defined. This header field 
can be ignored by clients or may not be sent at all by servers which do 
accept range requests. It can be used, however, to reduce the number of 
request/response interactions between a client and a server. Whenever a 
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server receives an OPTIONS request, it should include a Accept-Ranges 
header field in its response. 

• Age 

The Age header field is used to convey the estimated age of a response 
message when obtained from a cache. Servers including caches must use 
this header field for every response they generate from their own cache. 
The Age header field is the cache’s estimate of the amount of time since 
the response was generated or revalidated by the origin server. The pres- 
ence of an Age header field in a response therefore implies that a response 
is not first-hand^®. A detailed description of caching and how age calcu- 
lations are performed by caches and used for caching purposes is given in 
section 3.2.9. 

• Location 

If a client requested the creation of a resource, the server replies with a 201 
(created) response (if there was no error) and reports the URI of the 
newly created resource with the Location header field. If the response 
has any 3xx (redirection) status code, the Location header field is 
used to redirect the recipient to the new location of the resource. This is 
useful if a web page moved to a new URI, in which case the Location 
header can be used to automatically redirect clients using the old URI to 
the new one^^. 

• Proxy-Anthenticate 

The Proxy-Anthenticate header field must be included in a response 
with a 407 (proxy authentication required) status code, and may 
be included in a response with a 401 (unauthorized) status code, if this 
response has been generated by a proxy asking for authentication. The 
Proxy- Authenticate header field includes at least one challenge which 
indicates the authentication scheme and parameters applicable to the re- 
quest URI of the request. The client is expected to use the information 
provided in the Proxy-Authenticate header field to create a request 
which contains authentication information in the Proxy-Authorization 
request header field. 



The opposite is not true, since a cache using HTTP/1.0 will not implement the 
Age header field. 

However, this method only works if the administrator of the web server configures 
the server to reply with the Location header and a 3xx (redirection) status 
code to any request for the old URL A method which can be used without any 
server configuration is described in section 3.6.1, although it should be noted 
that it is based on a non-standard mechanism. 
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• Retry-After 

If the server responds with a 503 (service unavailable) status code, 
the Retry-After header field can be used to indicate how long the service 
in expected to be unavailable. Another possible use of this header field is 
to indicate the minimum time a user agent should wait before trying a 
redirected request (which has been indicated by any 3xx (redirection) 
status code). 

• Server 

The Server header field contains information about the server sending 
the response. Typically, this is the type and version of some kind of server 
software. This information can be used by the client for statistical pur- 
poses. The Server header field can hold multiple product tokens, for 
example identifying a particular type of server software and also the type 
of library which has been used for the implementation of the server. Be- 
cause revealing the software type and version of a server may allow the 
server machine to become more vulnerable to attacks against known se- 
curity holes, it is recommended that the Server header field should be a 
configurable option of the server software. 

• Vary 

The Vary field contains information about the dimensions over which a 
response which has been generated as a result of server-driven negotiation 
(which is described in detail in section 3.2.5. 1) is varying. It contains a list 
field names which specify the criteria that were used to select a particular 
representation. A field value consisting of the asterisk character signals 
that parameters not limited to the request headers play a role in the 
selection of the response representation. 

• Warning 

The Warning header field can be used to carry additional information 
for a response which can not be carried by the status code. This header 
is typically used by caches to inform a client about a possible lack of 
semantic transparency from a caching operation, but it may also be used 
for other purposes. The Warning header field contains one or more warn 
codes (with a syntax similar to status codes) which may be associated 
with a time stamp. A complete listing of all warn codes currently defined 
in HTTP/1.1 can be found in section 3. 2. 9.4. The first digit of the three 
digit warn code indicates whether the warning must or must not be deleted 
from a stored cache entry after a successful revalidation. 

— Ixx warnings 

These warning describe the freshness or revalidation status of the re- 
sponse and therefore must be deleted after a successful revalidation. 
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— 2xx warnings 

These warnings describe something which is not rectified by a revalida- 
tion and therefore must not be deleted after a successful revalidation. 

Any server or cache may add Warning headers to a response. New Warning 
headers should be added after any existing Warning headers. A cache must 
not delete any Warning headers that it received with a response. However, 
if a cache performs a successful revalidation, the Warning headers which 
applied to the invalidated entry should be deleted from the entry, and the 
Warning headers received in the validating response should be added to 
the entry. 

• WWW-Authenticate 

The WWW-Authenticate header field must be included in a response with 
a 401 (unauthorized) status code. The WWW-Authenticate header field 
includes at least one challenge which indicates the authentication scheme 
and parameters applicable to the request URI of the request. The client 
is expected to use the information provided in the WWW-Authenticate 
header field to create a request which contains authentication information 
in the Authorization request header field. 

Response header fields can only extended reliably with a change in the 
protocol version, because unrecognized header field names by default are 
treated as entity headers. However, if all parties in a closed environment 
agree on a new response header field, it can be used without a change in the 
protocol version. 

3.2.5 Content negotiation 

In many cases, it is possible that a requested resource on a server exists in 
different variants. Normally, any reference (URI) pointing to this resource 
would point to all variants, and depending on the request, it is necessary to 
decide which of the variants should be used (ie, presented to the user). There 
are different reasons while it may be advantageous to have different variants 
of a resource, the most popular ones are listed below. 

• Language specific variants 

A resource containing language specific material (such as written text in 
a text document, written text in an image, or spoken language in audio or 
video clips) may be stored in different languages, so that users speaking 
different languages can use it. 

• Quality specific variants 

Depending on the capacity of the network connection a user has, the 
tolerable amounts of data to be transmitted are very different. While 
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a user connected with a slow modem might be best served with a low 
resolution or grayscale version of an image, other users who can afford it 
would like to see a high resolution and color variant. 

• Encoding specific variants 

Depending on the varying capabilities of different clients, it can be useful 
to have different encodings of a resource, which can be used depending 
on a client’s capabilities. A possible example is the encoding of images, 
where the encoding type (popular image encodings are GIF and JPEG, 
as described in section 5.2.5) determines the quality and the compression 
of images. 

The common property of all these variants is that they all contain the 
same resource (from an abstract point of view which is based on content and 
not language or encoding), although in different representations. HTTP/ 1.1 
defines content negotiation procedures which can be used between a client 
and a server to determine which representation of a resource should be used 
for a particular request of a resource. 

There are two orthogonal types of content negotiation, the first one is 
server- driven content negotiation^ which defines the server to be responsible 
for the selection of a particular representation of a resource, it is described in 
section 3. 2. 5.1. The second type of content negotiation is agent-driven content 
negotiation, here the responsibility of selecting a particular representation of 
a resource is shifted to the client side, this type of negotiation is described in 
section 3. 2. 5. 2. Since these two types of content negotiation are orthogonal, 
it is possible to combine them. One possible scenario for such a combination 
is the situation where a cache uses the agent-driven negotiation information 
provided by the origin server in order to provide server-driven negotiation for 
subsequent requests. This method is called transparent content negotiation 
and is described in section 3. 2. 5. 3. 

3.2.5. 1 Server-driven negotiation 

If the selection of a particular representation for a resource is made by an 
algorithm located at the server, the content negotiation is called server-driven. 
This method of content negotiation places the selection as close as possible 
to the resource. In server-driven content negotiation, the server can make its 
selection according to different sources of information. 

• Available representations 

Since the server knows all representations which are available for a partic- 
ular resource, it knows the dimensions over which these representations 
can vary, such as language, quality, or encoding types. 
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• Request header fields 

A client may include special headers in its request which are used 
to specify which kind of representation would fit best. These request 
header fields are Accept, Accept-Chaxset, Accept-Encoding, and the 
Accept-Language header as described in section 3. 2.3. 2. A server can, 
however, use other fields (such as the User-Agent request header field) 
as a source of information for content negotiation. 

• Other information 

A server might also use any other information that is available to it to 
perform content negotiation. An example for this kind of information is 
the network address of the client. 

Using these sources of information, a server makes its selection of a partic- 
ular representation of a resource for an incoming request. The basic procedure 
is depicted in figure 3.4, which, between the client and the server, shows the 
HTTP request /response interaction, and on the server side illustrates how a 
particular representation of a resource is chosen and sent back in the HTTP 
response. 




Fig. 3.4 Server-driven content negotiation 



Depending on whether the response generated by the server is cacheable 
or not^^, the standard specifies that the server either should (for cacheable 
responses) or may (for non-cacheable responses) include a Vary header field 
to inform the client (and, in case of cacheable responses, intermediate caches, 
if present) about the criteria which were used to select the representation 
included in the response. 



Responses to GET and HEAD requests are cacheable, if the request did not contain 
an Authorization header. All other responses are non-cacheable. However, the 
responses to GET and HEAD requests are only cacheable if they do not contain a 
status code or header field which makes them non-cacheable. 
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Server-driven content negotiation is advantageous when the selection of a 
representation is difficult to describe to the user agent or based entirely on 
internal server issues. There are, however, a number of drawbacks associated 
with server-driven content negotiation. 

• The server’s limited knowledge 

Depending on the dimensions over which the different representations of 
a resource are varying, it is sometimes very difficult for a server to make 
the right selection among all representations. Theoretically, the optimal 
selection would require the server to have complete knowledge of the user 
agent’s capabilities and the user’s intended use, which is impossible. 

• Inefficiency 

Since usually most resources on a server will only have one representation, 
it is inefficient to have the client send its capabilities and requirements in 
all requests. In most cases it will be sufficient to simply request a resource, 
because only one representation is available at the server. 

• Complicated server implementation 

Server-driven content negotiation complicates the server implementation 
and also requires some processing power on the server. If the server is a 
heavily loaded system, this additional load can be intolerable. 

• Caching 

Since the response is determined according to an algorithm inside the 
server, the response will in many cases not be cached, either because the 
cache noticed some headers which indicate multiple representations of a 
resource, or because the server explicitly marks the response as not or only 
private cacheable (see section 3. 2. 9. 4 for more details on cache control and 
different levels of cacheability ) . 

Because of these limitations of server-driven content negotiation, HTTP 
defines a second mechanism of content negotiation, the agent-driven content 
negotiation. This mechanism should be used if any of the points in the list 
above seems to make the application of server-driven content negotiation 
unsuitable. 

3. 2. 5. 2 Agent-driven negotiation 

In case of agent-driven content negotiation, the origin server responds with 
a list of all available representations, and the client (or the user) selects one 
of these representations which is finally requested from the origin server. 
The basic procedure is depicted in figure 3.5. It should be noted that the 
first request only identifies a set of representations, while the second request 
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specifically selects one representation out of this set, which is sent back in 
the response. 



Client Server 



select 




Fig. 3.5 Agent-driven content negotiation 



Currently, there is no way to perform an automatic selection at the client 
side, because the current version of HTTP does not specify a format of the set 
of representations which is returned to the client. However, the specification 
reserves the field name Alternates which will be defined in a future speci- 
fication. Therefore, currently the only way to perform agent-driven content 
negotiation is for the origin server to reply with an entity containing a list of 
all representations together with their URIs. This response must have a 300 
(multiple choices) status code. Because the specification does not define 
a format for this list, it is not possible to process this list automatically (with 
the client using its own selection algorithm based on its capabilities and user 
preferences). The only way to perform agent-driven content negotiation on 
the client side therefore is to present this list to the user, who can make a 
selection from it. 

If the server has a preferred selection among the list of representations, it 
should specify this representation in the Location response header field as 
described in section 3. 2. 4. 2. In this case, the client may either still present 
the list of representations to the user, or perform an automatic redirect and 
request the preferred representation without user interaction. 

3. 2. 5. 3 Transparent negotiation 

Transparent content negotiation is the combination of server-driven and 
agent-driven content negotiation. The basic idea of transparent content ne- 
gotiation is depicted in figure 3.6. A client sends a request for a resource 
through a proxy, which forwards the request to the origin server. The server 
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acts as in agent-driven content negotiation and returns a list of available rep- 
resentations to the proxy. The proxy selects one of the representations and 
requests it from the origin server without interacting with the client. The 
response from the origin server, which contains the selected representation, 
is sent to the client. Therefore, the proxy provides a server-driven content 
negotiation to the client. 



Client Proxy Server 




Fig. 3.6 Transparent content negotiation 



There are two main advantages of this approach. The first one is the load 
sharing between the different agents. The second advantage is that the client 
does not have to make a second request, because the proxy takes the role 
of the agent in the agent-driven content negotiation. This reduces network 
delays and network traffic. However, since the current HTTP/ 1.1 specifica- 
tion does not define a specific way for agent-driven content negotiation (in 
particular for the list of available representations which is returned by the 
origin server) , it is not possible to implement a generally working mechanism 
for transparent content negotiation. 

3.2.6 Authentication 

In most cases, the web is used anonymously, which means that the client 
requests the information it wants to have from a server without identification 
or authorization. Even more important, in case of POST or PUT operations, the 
client submits data to the client without any identification or authorization. 
However, when discussing security issues, it is necessary for some information 
to be made available only to users which are authorized to get it (or, in case 
of POST or PUT operations, to allow only authorized users to submit data 
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to the server)^^. Before going into the details, there are a few terms which 
should be used with a well-defined meaning. 

• Identification 

Basically, security with regard to authorization requires some kind of iden- 
tification, which makes it possible to assign some set of access privileges 
to an identity. Whenever this identification is used, it is assumed that the 
user associated with this identity is using it and therefore the associated 
access privileges (such as reading or modifying a resource) are granted. In 
terms of operating systems, the identification of a user is the user name. 

• Authentication 

Although identification is necessary when trying to realize authorization, 
it is not sufficient. There must also be a mechanism which prevents attack- 
ers from falsely claiming an identity which is not theirs. This is assured 
by authentication methods, which are used to make sure that an identity 
can only be used by the user associated with it. In terms of operating 
systems, the authentication of a user is the user’s password. 

• Authorization 

If a user is identified and authenticated, it is known (within the given 
frame of reference) that the user really is who he claims to be. It is there- 
fore possible to grant the user access to any information which is registered 
as being accessible to the user. Authorization is realized by associating 
an identity with certain access rights for information resources, such as 
the right to read or modify a certain file. In terms of operating systems, 
authorization in most cases is based on file ownerships (users and user 
groups) and file permissions (based on identity and group membership). 

In case of the web, authentication and authorization must be handled 
in a stateless way, because the model of HTTP is based of stateless re- 
quest/response messages. Whenever a client requests a resource which is 
protected by the server (ie, the server will not grant access to this resource 
without successful authorization of a client), the server responds with a 401 
(unauthorized) status code. The server also includes a WWW- Authentic ate 
response header as described in section 3. 2. 4. 2. The client is expected to re- 
peat the request including an Authorization header field which contains the 
information which is necessary to authenticate itself with the server. 

A very similar authentication scheme is available for a client’s authen- 
tication with proxies. Like an origin server, a proxy may require autho- 
rization before processing a client’s request. A proxy can indicate its need 

It should be noted that in this section, only security with respect to authentica- 
tion is discussed. Privacy issues are discussed in section 3.3. 
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for client authentication by sending a response with a 401 (unauthorized) 
or 407 (proxy authentication required) status code, which contains a 
Proxy-Authenticate response header field. The client is expected to repeat 
the request including a Proxy- Authorization header field which contains 
the information which is necessary to authenticate itself with the proxy. 

The WWW- Authentic ate header specifies the authentication scheme the 
server wants to use and, if present, parameters of the authentication scheme. 
Currently, HTTP defines two authentication schemes, which are described 
in the following sections. A very simple (and rather insecure) method of 
authentication, which has already been specified in HTTP/ 1.0, is basic au- 
thentication, as described in section 3.2.6. 1. Since basic authentication has a 
lot of weaknesses (the most severe being that the password is sent in clear 
text), HTTP/ 1.1 includes a new authentication scheme, digest access authen- 
tication, which is described in section 3. 2. 6. 2. 

3.2.6. 1 Basic authentication 

Basic authentication is a very simple authentication scheme, which has 
been introduced very early in HTTP. If a server wants to use basic au- 
thentication, it responds with a 401 (unauthorized) status code and a 
WWW- Authenticate response header containing the identification of the ba- 
sic authentication scheme and a realm value. The realm value specifies the 
protection space of the server which has been affected by the client’s request. 
The client should display the realm value when prompting the user for a 
user name and a password. The basic authentication scheme has no other 
parameters. 

The client repeats its request and includes a Authorization request 
header with it. This header contains the requests credentials, in case of ba- 
sic authentication these credentials contain the user’s identification and the 
user’s password in Base64 encoding as specified in Internet draft standard 
RFC 2045 [80]^^ 

This simplicity of basic authentication is its greatest weakness, because 
it results in the user’s identification and the user’s password to be sent in 
clear text over the network. This is a serious problem, because an attacker 
can easily gain access to this information. Consequently, basic authentication 
should never be used to protect sensitive or valuable information. Therefore, a 
common use of basic authentication is for pure identification purposes which 
may be used in collecting usage information for a set of resources. However, 

It is important to notice that Base64 encoding is not a cryptographic method, 
because it can easily be decoded without the need for a key or any other security 
mechanism. Therefore, the Base64 encoding of the user name and the password 
does not provide any security. 
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it should be noted that this procedure is only recommended if the server 
issues both a user name and a password to the users and does not allow the 
users to change the password. Otherwise, many users will choose a password 
which they already are using on other systems (which may contain sensitive 
or valuable information), because users generally try to minimize the number 
of passwords they have to remember. This password could easily be captured 
by an attacker and used to gain access to other accounts of the user which 
have the same password. 

To overcome the weaknesses of basic authentication, HTTP/ 1.1 intro- 
duces a new authentication scheme, which does not send the user’s password 
in clear text over the network. Every server with sensitive or valuable infor- 
mation therefore should use the new method instead of basic authentication. 

3. 2. 6. 2 Digest access authentication 

Digest access authentication is an authentication scheme which is used to 
avoid sending the user’s password in clear text over the network. Although it 
is part of HTTP/1.1, it is described in a different document, which is Internet 
proposed standard RFC 2069 [78]. The basic idea of digest access authenti- 
cation relies on the existence of functions which make it virtually impossible 
to compute the input even though the output is known. One such function is 
the MD5 message digest algorithm as specified in Internet informational RFC 
1321 [227]. Rather than exchanging the password in clear text, its MD5 en- 
coded version (also called a fingerprint) is transmitted, which makes it almost 
impossible for an attacker to get the password through eavesdropping. 

However, if only the MD5 encoded password would be transmitted, an 
attacker could capture this encrypted password and use it (without know- 
ing the clear text password) in an attempt to gain access to the server. To 
avoid this type of attack, RFC 2069 specifies that the password must be MD5 
encoded together with other information of the request, thus making it virtu- 
ally impossible for an attacker to reuse the MD5 message digest for another 
request. The following information is MD5 encoded in a request using digest 
access authentication. 

• Username 

The user name as known by the server. This is important for identification 
purposes, because the server must know the identity of the requesting user 
in order to check the authorization of the request. 

• Realm 

This realm string has been originally included in the WWW-Authenticate 
header field of the server’s 401 (unauthorized) response. The string 
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should be displayed to the user and be explanatory enough so that users 
know which user name and password to use. 

• Password 

The ultimate goal of digest access authentication is the authentication of 
the requesting user, and the password is used to check the authenticity of 
the requesting user. 

• Nonce 

The nonce is a server-specified data string (given in the WWW- Authentic ate 
header field of the server’s 401 (unauthorized) response) which is used 
by the server to prevent replay attacks. A carefully chosen nonce value 
should contain at least the client’s IP address, a time stamp, and a private 
server key. 

• HTTP method 

This is simply the HTTP method used in the client’s request, so it is just 
a copy from the first line of the client’s request (which always contains 
the HTTP method). 

• Requested URI 

This is simply the requested URI specified in the client’s request, so it 
is just a copy from the first line of the client’s request (which always 
contains the requested URI). According to the definition in RFC 2068, 
this can either be a star character (meaning that the request does not 
apply to a particular resource), an absolute URI, or an absolute path. 

On receipt of the request containing the MD5 encoded information, the 
server assembles a string which also contains all the information listed above 
(everything but the password is included in the request, the password itself 
is stored in the server’s user database), and computes the MD5 fingerprint 
of it. If the computed MD5 fingerprint equals the one in the request, the 
server can conclude that the password used by the client has been correct, 
hence the authentication can be considered successful and the server subse- 
quently checks the user’s authorization. If the two MD5 fingerprints differ, 
the authentication fails and there is no need to check the user’s authorization. 

Another feature of digest access authentication is the possibility to in- 
clude an entity digest^^ in the transaction. Although an entity digest can not 
provide any privacy of the transmitted entity (the entity is still transferred 
in clear text or some kind of transfer encoding), it can be used to assure the 
integrity of the entity, which for some applications may be sufficient. 

An entity digest simply is the MD5 fingerprint of the entity and almost all 
information which is also present in the response digest (except the requested 
URI), in particular the password, which is only known to the client and the 
server. 
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It is important to notice, however, that although digest access authenti- 
cation does not require the password to be sent in clear text for the purpose 
of authentication, it does not specify a secure way of transmitting the pass- 
word initially (either from the server to the client if the password has been 
generated by the server, or from the client to the server is the user can set a 
password). Only if this initial transmission of the password is performed in a 
secure way, a substantial security improvement over basic authentication can 
be achieved. 

Although digest access authentication can be seen as a significant im- 
provement of the weak basic authentication scheme, it is still not suited for 
secure HTTP transaction. In particular, digest access authentication does not 
support the encryption of content, the resource which is transmitted from the 
server to the authenticated and authorized client is transferred in clear text. 
Applications which require the encryption of content must use additional 
security mechanisms which are discussed in detail in section 3.3. 

3.2.7 Persistent connections 

One of the big drawbacks of HTTP/1.0, briefly mentioned in section 3.1, was 
the limitation to one request /response interaction per client/server connec- 
tion. This quickly lead to the development of clients which routinely used a 
large number of parallel HTTP connections, speeding up the data transmis- 
sion, but also causing a number of other problems, such as a huge overhead 
of many TCP open and close operations, the usage of many operating system 
resources for maintaining a large number of parallel connections^^ , and unfair 
behavior compared to other Internet protocols (such as FTP) which use only 
one connection per client. 

To overcome all these problems, HTTP/1.1 introduces the concept of 
persistent connections and specifies that a single-user client should not have 
more than two simultaneous connections to one server or proxy. A good mo- 
tivation of why persistent connections are desirable is given by Mogul [180]. 
Persistent connections are defined by sending multiple request/response in- 
teractions between the client and the server over one connection. Figure 3.7 
shows the general idea of persistent connections, where the client uses one 
connection to send three requests over one HTTP connection (shown on the 
right side of the figure), while in the case of prior HTTP versions (specifi- 
cally HTTP/ 1.0) it would have been necessary to individually open and close 
a connection for each request/response interaction (shown on the left side of 
the figure) . 

Especially the problem that the TCP specification requires to retain the control 
blocks of a connection for some time (120 seconds is the default value) after it 
has been closed. 
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Fig. 3.7 Persistent HTTP connections 



Since both the client and the server need to know when a message is 
finished (ie, when the next HTTP message starts in the stream of bytes they 
are receiving over the TCP connection), it is necessary that each message 
containing an entity includes a Content -Length header field as described in 
section 3. 2. 2. 2. If this field is not present, there is no way for the receiver 
of the message to find out where the entity ends and where the next HTTP 
message starts. In non-persistent HTTP, this was clearly indicated by closing 
the connection. 

If, for some reason, a client or a server does not want keep a connection 
open after a request/response interaction, it can use the Connection general 
header field with the close option to indicate that the connection will be 
closed after the completion of the response. HTTP/ 1.1 applications which 
do not support persistent connections must include this indication in every 
message. 

A survey by Nielsen et al. [196] shows that the performance enhance- 
ments achieved by using HTTP/ 1.1 persistent connections are significant 
in comparison to the model used in HTTP/ 1.0. There are, however, cases 
where HTTP/ 1.1 persistent connections may perform considerably worse 
than HTTP/ 1.0, an investigation of one such case has been given by Hei- 
demann [94]. However, these problems are caused by specific optimizations 
of TCP implementations and do not indicate a general design problem of 
HTTP/1.1 persistent connections. We are pointing out this fact because it is 
important to know about these possible problems when using HTTP/ 1.1, 
which is more sensitive on how implementations close connections that 
HTTP/1.0. 

The usage of persistent connections has a number of advantages, which 
can be summarized as follows: 
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• Operating system resources 

There are two operating system resources which are affected most by 
avoiding the large number of TCP connections which are necessary for 
HTTP without persistent connections. The first resource is CPU time, 
which is saved because less connection setup and tear-down are necessary. 
The second resource is TCP control blocks, which are necessary for each 
TCP connection (and are kept for some time even after the connection 
has been closed). 

• Pipelining 

If it is possible to send multiple requests on one connection, it is also 
possible to send these requests without waiting for the first response before 
sending the second request. This mechanism is called pipelining and is 
discussed at the end of the current section. 

• Fewer packets 

Since there are less connection setup and tear-down phases, fewer packets 
are sent over the network, which is therefore less loaded. Since TCP con- 
nection setup and tear-down are rather complicated procedures (using a 
three-way handshake mechanism), the reduction in the number of packets 
being sent between a client and a server can be very dramatic in case of 
a large number of interactions with the same server^^. 

• Greater tolerance to HTTP version inconsistencies 

Since multiple requests can be sent on one connection, clients can try 
new features of future HTTP versions without running the risk that the 
connection is closed. If the server does not implement that feature or an 
older HTTP version, it responds with an error message and the client can 
send another request (using older semantics) using the same connection. 

In this list of advantages, the possibility to use pipelining with persistent 
connections has been mentioned. The idea of pipelining is rather simple. 
When using persistent connections, it is not only to possible to send multiple 
requests over one connection, but it would also be possible to send multiple 
requests without waiting for responses. Figure 3.8 depicts how pipelining can 
be used to optimize the transfer between a client and a server. Since the client 
does not wait for each response to arrive before sending the next request, there 
is a better utilization of the connection. In particular, the number of times 
the client has to wait for a complete round trip time is reduced to zero, it 
just sends all its requests and then waits for the responses to arrive. 

Since pipelining of requests enables the server to process more than one 
request concurrently, it could send back the responses in the order in which 

Which is a realistic scenario, because many web pages contain a large number of 
small images which have to be fetched from the same server. 
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Fig. 3.8 Pipelining of HTTP requests 

their processing has been completed (this would lead to the most efficient 
transmission, since wait times would be minimized). There is, however, no 
identification method in HTTP which would allow to associate requests with 
responses (rather than implicitly by the sequence in which they are being 
sent or received), so the HTTP/ 1.1 specification states that the server must 
send responses to pipelined requests in the same order that the requests were 
received. 



3.2.8 Chunked encoding 

Prior to HTTP/ 1.1, the connection model of HTTP was exactly one re- 
quest/response interaction per connection and therefore the end of a resource 
was implicitly defined by the end of the data transmission from the server 
to the client. However, with the introduction of persistent connections, this 
can no longer be done. For most resources, the server knows its length in 
advance and can specify the length in the Content -Length header field of 
the response. However, there are some cases when the length of a resource is 
not known in advance, for example when the resource is generated by a Com- 
mon Gateway Interface (CGI) script. For these purposes, HTTP/ 1.1 defines 
a chunked transfer coding^ which can be specified in the Transfer-Encoding 
general header field of a message. This type of encoding is depicted in fig- 
ure 3.9 (the figure shows how a message body, that is an entity in chunked 
transfer coding, is coded). 



chunk size 


chunk data 


chunk size 


chunk data 


0 size 


trailer 



Fig. 3.9 Chunked transfer coding 
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The entity in simply split into chunks of known length, and the server or 
the CGI application can generate these chunks in any size it feels is appropri- 
ate for the particular application. If there is no more data to transfer, a zero 
chunk size field is transmitted, followed by an optional trailer. The trailer con- 
tains entity headers. One example for an entity header which might be useful 
and which has to be transmitted after the entity is the Content -MD5 header 
field, which contains a fingerprint of the entity and can only be computed if 
the entire entity has been generated. 

3.2.9 Caching 

In general, HTTP is a protocol which is used for the transfer of information 
in distributed information systems, in particular the World Wide Web. Since 
many of the connections which are used to transfer information are inherently 
slow (such as dial-up connections) or almost permanently overloaded (such 
as a number of trans-atlantic connections), it is a good idea to think about 
possible optimizations of information transfer. 

The general idea of reducing the amount of network traffic generated by 
an application is to implement smarter communication peers, which use some 
kind of intelligence to reduce the amount of generated traffic. One common 
idea is to use compression techniques, which can reduce the amount of data 
dramatically (but which also depend heavily on the data being compressed) 

An idea which goes even further is the application of caching techniques. A 
cache is a storage which is used for temporarily storing responses. It is a third 
component in a typical client/server scenario, located between the client and 
the server (as shown in figure 3.2, where the proxy can also act as a cache). 
In general, however, a cache is nothing more than a storage which has faster 
response times than the original storage. Consequently, in the HTTP scenario, 
three different kinds of caches are possible, which are shown in figure 3.10. 

1. Client side cache 

A client side cache is located inside the client and caches responses this 
client has received. A popular application of this kind of cache is the 
history mechanism, which is existent in virtually all browsers. The browser 
simply saves the most recent pages a user has visited, and if the user 
hits the back button, the browser displays the cached copy rather than 
requesting the document from the server again. 



A good introduction to compression techniques for HTTP and some experimental 
results is given by Mogul et al. [181]. 
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Fig. 3.10 Possible cache locations 

2. Cache as an intermediate in the request /response chain 

This type of cache is a separate component, which is localized somewhere 
in the request /response chain between the client and the server^^. A client 
must specifically be configured to use this kind of cache, because requests 
for resources must be sent to the cache rather than directly to the origin 
server. The cache decides what to do with the request. If the cache has 
a local copy of the requested resource, the request cab be served from 
the cache’s storage, otherwise the cache has to forward the request to the 
origin server. It could, however, also forward the request to another cache, 
thus creating a hierarchy of caches. 

3. Server side cache 

A server side cache is located inside the server and caches responses the 
server has given. This kind of cache is useful if the server has to serve a 
large number of requests. Resources which are requested frequently could 
be stored in main memory, while other resources are stored in the file 
system*^®. Markatos [169] describes how a rather small amount of main 
memory used as cache storage inside a server can increase its performance 
dramatically. 

In the remainder of this section, we only discuss the second kind of 
caching, regarding a cache as an intermediate in the request /response chain. 
The other two kinds of caching are implementation issues of clients respec- 
tively servers and are therefore outside the scope of our subject, which is the 



Although it is a logically separate component, this type of cache can be located 
at the same machine as the client or server. 

Accessing a document stored in main memory is significantly faster than access- 
ing a document which is stored in the file system on a hard disk. 
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communication protocol between different distributed components of the web 
architecture^^. 

The most common example for the application of caching techniques is a 
company network, which has only one (rather slow and maybe expensive) link 
to the Internet. If this link (ie, the system connecting the company network 
and the outside line) includes a cache and is intelligent enough to interpret 
HTTP requests, it could in many cases eliminate the need for requests from 
the company network to be sent to the Internet. A web page which has al- 
ready been requested by some user inside the company could have been stored 
by the cache, and the second request to that web page (from an entirely dif- 
ferent user who has no idea that another user inside the company has already 
accessed this page) could be served by the cache, thus totally eliminating the 
need to send the request to the Internet, reducing the amount of traffic on 
the Internet, resulting in lower communication costs for the company, and 
giving faster response times for the users. 




Fig. 3.11 HTTP cache operation and a cache miss 



This general idea is depicted in figures 3.11 and 3.12. The first figure shows 
a cache which experiences a cache miss, which means that the resource which 
is requested is not cached and must therefore be requested from the origin 
server (which is the server which stores the resource), using a normal HTTP 
request and response interaction where the cache acts as client. In the second 
figure, showing a so-called cache hit, the cache can service the request from 
its internal storage and therefore does not have to send a request to the origin 
server. 

So, if caching is such a good thing and only has benefits for all sides being 
involved, why is it not used from the very beginning and why is there such a 
big difference in caching in HTTP/ 1.0 and HTTP/ 1.1? The answer is, because 
caching is a simple idea, but implementing fast, efficient, and reliable caching 

However, it is possible to use HTTP’s caching mechanisms for controlling client 
or server side caches. 
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Fig. 3.12 HTTP cache operation and a cache hit 



is not easy. In the example above, if the web page, which had been cached after 
the first request, was modified by the page’s owner between the first and the 
second request to the cache, the second user requesting it would have received 
an old version from the cache. Consequently, the implementation of caching 
strategies also needs a number of mechanisms to implement cache control (or 
cache consistency^ how the goal to keep the cache’s content consistent with 
the original resources on the origin servers is called). 

As a general remark, it could be said that caching heavily depends on the 
existence of a common time base among all parties involved. Otherwise, the 
use of time stamps for expiration dates or validation checks will not have the 
intended results. Therefore, the HTTP specification recommends that every 
host that uses HTTP, but especially origin servers and caches, should use a 
protocol to synchronize their clocks to a globally accurate time standard. One 
such protocol is the Network Time Protocol (NTP) as specified in Internet 
draft standard RFC 1305 [175]. 

While caching was already defined in HTTP/1.0, it was very simple and 
had a lot of drawbacks and limitations. Consequently, many people decided 
to ignore it (or to explicitly work around it whenever possible) rather than 
using it. As a result of this, caching has been greatly improved in HTTP/ 1.1. 
The rest of this section describes HTTP/1.1 caching in detail. Section 3.2.9. 1 
describes the improvements of HTTP/ 1.1 caching compared to HTTP/ 1.0. 
Sections 3. 2. 9. 2 and 3. 2. 9. 3 describe the expiration respectively the validation 
model of HTTP/ 1.1. Section 3. 2. 9. 4 gives a more practical explanation of 
caching with a description of how HTTP/ 1.1 supports the control of caches 
using a special header field. Finally, section 3. 2. 9. 5 shortly describes how 
caching can be implemented using the mechanisms described in the preceding 
sections. 
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3.2.9. 1 History of HTTP caching 

As mentioned earlier, caching has already been defined in HTTP/1.0, but the 
mechanisms defined there were so simple that it was not possible to effectively 
support efficient and transparent caching. This is one of the crucial points of 
caching. Caching should provide as much semantic transparency as possible. 
A cache is said to behave semantically transparent, if the use of the cache 
does nothing but to improve performance when a request for an entity which 
is stored by the cache is served by the cache rather than the origin server. 
An interesting study of potentials and limitations of HTTP intermediaries 
which act as caches has been published by Abrams et al. [1]. 

Caching in HTTP/1.0 

The basic mechanisms of HTTP/1.0 supporting caching were three header 
fields. The Expires header field could be used by a server to specify 
the date and time after which an entity should be considered stale. The 
If-Modif ied-Since header field could be used to make a GET request con- 
ditional, only requesting an entity if it had been modified after the specified 
date. The last header was the Pragma field, which could be used with the 
no“cache directive to instruct the client that an entity should not be cached. 

This rudimentary support of caching caused many implementors not to 
support caching at all, and many server administrator decided to routinely 
generate Pragma : no -cache headers to prevent caches from storing responses 
(a technique called cache-busting). As a result, it became clear that caching 
would be an important are of improvement for the next version of HTTP. 

Caching improvements in HTTP/1.1 

The main goal of caching in HTTP/ 1.1 is to achieve semantic transparency. 
A cache behaves semantically transparent when its use affects neither the 
requesting client nor the origin server, except to improve performance. When 
a cache is semantically transparent, the client receives exactly the same re- 
sponse that it would have received had its request been handled directly by 
the origin server. The design principle of the protocol is that semantic trans- 
parency is only relaxed if explicitly requested by a client or an origin server, 
or only with an explicit warning to the end user. And whenever semantic 
transparency is relaxed, this should be notified, so that the user can decide 
what to do. 

• Detailed cache control 

The cache control provided in HTTP/ 1.1 allows a number of cache di- 
rectives to be specified in requests and responses. These directives are 
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interpreted by caches and can be used to control the behavior of caches 
and the way requests and responses are processed. 

• Minimum requirements for cache behavior 

HTTP/ 1.1 defines a number of minimum requirements for caches which 
must be fulfilled by every cache implementation. This makes it possible 
to define some cache directives which are guaranteed to be observed by 
caches. 

• Warn codes 

Although HTTP/ 1.1 is designed to provide semantic transparency, in 
some situations (requested by the client or dictated by the environment, 
for example the loss of connectivity) this can not be achieved. A num- 
ber of warn codes are used to inform the user about a lack of semantic 
transparency. In these cases, it is up to the user whether the response is 
accepted or ignored. 

In the following sections, we describe some of the key aspects of caching 
in HTTP/ 1.1, which are the expiration model and the validation model. 
Subsequently, the protocol mechanisms provided by HTTP/ 1.1 to control 
the caching behavior are explained. 

3. 2. 9. 2 Expiration model 

Much of HTTP caching is based on the expiration of responses. This model 
assumes that responses have a certain lifetime. Before this lifetime has ex- 
pired, a response is said to be fresh^ if its lifetime has expired, it is stale^^. The 
basic idea of HTTP caching is that caches should store fresh responses and 
should also keep track of a response’s lifetime (ie, monitoring its freshness). If 
a response becomes stale, it should not be used for answering requests (with 
the exception of situations where the client explicitly accepts stale responses 
or when it is impossible to contact the origin server to obtain a fresh copy 
of the stale response). HTTP has two basic models how the lifetime of a 
response may be determined. 

• Server- specified expiration 

A server may specify the expiration time for a response. This may be done 
using the Expires header field or by using the Cache-Control header field 
specifying the max-age directive^^. In doing so, the server sets the life- 
time of the response. The expiration time specified by a server is the time 



If a response has a unlimited lifetime, it will never become stale, and if it has a 
lifetime of zero seconds, it will never be fresh. 

If both ways are used, the max-age directive overrides the Expires header field. 
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during which a response is supposed to not change in a semantically sig- 
nificant way. A cache treats a response with a server-specified expiration 
time as stale as soon as this time has expired, before that it is assumed 
to be fresh. 

In some cases (for example, for dynamically generated pages which have 
permanently changing content, such as up-to-date statistics), a server 
may want to explicitly specify a response as not being cached as a fresh 
response at all. In this case, there are two scenarios what a server can use. 

— Requests should be revalidated 

If a server specifies an expiration time in the past, the response is 
considered stale immediately and has to be revalidated if it is requested 
from the cache. However, if the request specifies that stale responses 
are acceptable, or if the cache can not contact the origin server, the 
cache may return the stale response, including a 110 (response is 
stale) warn code. 

— Requests must be revalidated 

If a server decides that a response must be revalidated, it can use the 
Cache-Control header field specifying the must -revalidate directive 
as described in section 3. 2. 9. 4. In this case, the cache must revalidate 
the response if it is requested from the cache. If the cache can not 
contact the origin server for revalidation, it must send a response with 
a 504 (gateway time-out) status code. 

A server therefore has the possibility to decide whether a response has 
an expiration time at all, and also how a cache should handle a stale 
response. 

• Heuristic expiration 

HTTP does not require origin servers to set expiration times, so caches will 
probably receive many responses with no expiration time set. In this case, 
it is up to the cache to employ heuristic algorithms to assign expiration 
times to these responses. A possible source for such an heuristic may be 
the Last-Modified header field, assuming that a page which has not been 
changed in a long time will also not change in the next time. 

However, since caches using heuristic expiration times may compromise 
semantic transparency, it is advisable to use them with caution and to be 
more pessimistic than optimistic in the assumptions about the expiration 
times. HTTP also encourages origin servers to use server-specified expira- 
tion times in order to avoid the usage of heuristic expiration times when- 
ever possible. If a cache heuristically assigns a freshness lifetime greater 
than 24 hours to a response and the response’s age is greater than 24 
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hours, it must include a 113 (heuristic expiration) warn code when- 
ever it uses this response without prior validation. 

Once the expiration time of a response is known, either because it has 
been specified by the origin server, or because it has been assigned based 
on a heuristic, a cache need to make calculations involving the response’s 
status. Because a cache bases its calculations on the local time as well as 
time specifications which have been set by other hosts, caches should use 
the Network Time Protocol (NTP) or some other means to synchronize their 
clocks to a globally accurate time standard. 

• Age calculations 

A cache has to set the Age header field in every response it sends. This 
header field specifies the time the response has been resident in each of 
the cache along the path from the origin server (if multiple caches are 
involved), plus the amount of time it has been in transit. There are two 
different ways to calculate the age of a response, one is based on the Date 
header field of the response (which should be included in the response from 
the origin server), the other one is based on the Age header field of the 
response (if there is one). The HTTP specification defines a conservative 
algorithm to calculate the age of a response, which should then be sent 
in the Age header field. 

• Expiration calculations 

The second important calculation which is done by a cache is the expi- 
ration calculation, which determines whether a response is fresh or stale. 
This calculation is done by comparing the freshness lifetime of the re- 
sponse to its age. The freshness lifetime can be calculated in three different 
ways. 

1. If a Cache-Control header field using a max-age directive is present 
in a response, the freshness lifetime of the response is equal to the 
time specified with the max-age directive. 

2. If an Expires header field is present in a response (but no max-age 
directive), the freshness lifetime of the response is equal to the value 
of the Expires header field minus the value of the Date header field. 
Since both the Expires header field and the Date header field are 
specified by the origin server, this method is not vulnerable to clock 
differences. 

3. If neither a Expires header field nor a max- age directive is present 
in the response, the cache may compute a freshness lifetime using a 
heuristic. 
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Based on the age and the freshness lifetime of a response, a cache can 
then simply decide whether a response is fresh. A response is fresh if the 
freshness lifetime is greater than its age. 

These two aspects (specification of expiration times and calculations of 
age and expiration) are the core of HTTP’s expiration model. Caches base 
most of their actions on the freshness of a response. If a response is fresh, it 
may be taken from the cache (rather than being requested from the origin 
server). However, it is still open what a cache does if it receives a request 
for a stale response. It could simply request a fresh response from the origin 
server, but HTTP defines a more elaborate model which enables caches to 
validate stale responses. Validation can be used to determine whether a stale 
cache entry is still usable and may therefore be used by the cache instead of 
requesting a new copy from the origin server. 

3. 2. 9. 3 Validation model 

The basic idea of validation is that a stale response in many cases is still 
valid (ie, the resource on the origin server did not change), so that it would 
be a waste of bandwidth to retransmit the resource from the origin server to 
the cache. Consequently, if a cache has a stale entry it would like to use as 
a response to a client’s request, it checks with the origin server to see if the 
cached response is still usable. This is shown in figure 3.13^^. 




Fig. 3.13 HTTP validation of cached entities 



The key idea behind this validation model is the use of validators, which 
are associated with resources. When an origin server sends a response, it 
sends a validator with it, identifying the resource which is included in the 
response. This validator is stored with the response in all caches receiving 

The difference to the cache miss scenario as shown in figure 3.11 is that the 
validation response will usually be much smaller if the cached response is still 
usable, because the resource itself is not transmitted again. 
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the response and in the user agent. If a client (user agent or cache) makes a 
validation request for this response, it simply sends the response’s validator. 
The origin server associates the validator with the resource and can decide 
whether the response which has included the validator is still usable. 

If the response is still usable, the origin server sends a response with a 304 
(not modified) status code and no entity body. If the response is no longer 
usable (because the associated resource has changed on the origin server), 
the origin server returns a full response. This way, in both cases only one 
round-trip between the validating client and the origin server is necessary. 
The procedure depends on the existence of validators, of which two types can 
be used with HTTP: 

• Last-Modified header field 

In this case, the date of the last modification of a resource is used as a val- 
idator. Consequently, a cache entry is considered to be valid if the associ- 
ated resource has not been modified since the value of the Last -Modified 
header field. 

• ETag header field 

In addition to the modification date, a server may also generate an entity 
tag for a resource, serving as a validator. An entity tag may either be 
strong or weak^ as described in the following text. 

It is possible to think of scenarios where a resource on an origin server 
has changed, but it would make sense to still treat cached responses of this 
resource as usable. The main motivation here is HTTP’s general goal of 
semantic transparency for caching. In order to support origin servers which 
want to implement a caching strategy which is based on the semantics of 
resources, HTTP supports two types of validators: 

• Strong validator 

A strong validator is a validator which changes whenever the entity it 
represents changes. Thus, a strong validator can be seen as a validator 
which identifies a single entity, or a single version of an entity, if an entity 
is modified a couple of times. 

• Weak validator 

A weak validator is a validator which changes whenever there is a seman- 
tically significant modification to the entity is represents. Thus, a weak 
validator can be seen as a validator which identifies a set of semantically 
equivalent entities. For example, if spelling errors are corrected on a web 
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page, a weak validator probably would not change, because the corrected 
spelling does not change the semantics of the web page^^. 

While strong validators can be used in any context, weak validators can 
only be used in certain contexts. For example, if a client makes a range request 
(using the Range or If -Range header fields), it is necessary that the server 
uses the exact same entity (ie, using strong semantics) as the client, otherwise 
the client may get a corrupted entity when combining the local entity and 
the requested range. Consequently, HTTP defines two comparison functions, 
one for contexts where strong validators are required, and another one for 
contexts where strong as well as weak validators are usable. 

• Strong comparison 

In order to satisfy the strong comparison function on validators, both 
validators must be strong, and they must be identical in every way. 

• Weak comparison 

For the weak comparison function on validators, both validators must be 
identical in every way, but either or both of them may be weak. 

Based on these rules about expiration times, validator types, and val- 
idator comparison functions, HTTP clients, caches, and origin servers can 
implement a caching model which in many cases will help to greatly improve 
HTTP efficiency by avoiding entity transfers. It can also be seen that HTTP 
caching heavily relies on cooperating clients, caches, and origin servers. After 
the basic model of expiration and validation has been explained, the next is- 
sue is how caches, and origin servers can communicate with each other in an 
effort to use caching most efficiently. This issue is discussed in the following 
section. 

3. 2. 9. 4 Cache control 

The most important header field for caching is the Cache-Control general 
header field, which is used to specify directives that must be obeyed by all 
caching mechanisms along the request/response chain. If a request or re- 
sponse is passed on by a proxy or gateway that does not implement caching 
functionality, it must pass through the cache directives, since the directives 
may apply to a recipient behind it. 



However, there is no clearly definable border between semantically insignificant 
and semantically significant modifications. It is up to the origin server to define 
this border and to assign weak validators according to this definition. 
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Since the syntax of the Cache-Control general header field is much more 
complex than the syntax of most other header fields, it is given below^^ to 
give an overview over the cache directives which may be specified. 

Cache-Control = "Cache-Control" " : " +cache-directive 

cache-directive = cache-request-directive 
I cache-response-directive 

cache-request-directive = 

"no-cache" [ "=" <"> +field-name <"> ] 

I "no-store" 

I "max-age" "=" delta-seconds 

I "max-stale" [ "=" delta-seconds ] 

I "min-fresh" "=" delta-seconds 
I "only-if-cached" 

cache-response-directive = 

"public" 

I "private" [ "=" <"> +field-name <"> ] 

I "no-cache" [ "=" <"> +field-name <"> ] 

I "no-store" 

I "no-transform" 

I "must-revalidate" 

I "proxy-revalidate" 

I "max-age" "=" delta-seconds 

It can be seen that the cache directives are divided into two major groups, 
directives used for requests and directives used for responses. However, some 
directives can be used for requests and responses. Cache directives specified 
with the Cache-Control general header field can be divided into several 
groups, which are described in the following list: 

• Restrictions on what is cacheable 

There are default rules which define when a response is cacheable. These 
rules take the request method, the request header fields, and the response 
status into account. However, an origin server may override these defaults 
by using special Cache-Control response directives which specify the 
cacheability of a response. 

— public 

This value indicates that a response is cacheable by any cache, even 
if it would normally (ie, without overriding the default rules) be 

The plus sign ‘+’ in front of a term means that one or more occurrences of the 
term are allowed in that position. Vertical bars ‘ I ’ represent alternatives, and 
brackets T ]’ optional parts of the syntax. Normally, double quotes are used 
as delimiters for strings, but if double quotes themselves appear inside a string, 
angle brackets ‘< >’ are used to delimit the string. 
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non-cacheable or cacheable only within a non-shared cache (which 
is for example the default for responses to requests which contain an 
Authorization request header field). 

— private 

This value indicates that a response is not cacheable by a shared cache, 
but can be cached by a private cache^^, even if it would normally (ie, 
without overriding the default rules) be non-cacheable or cacheable 
within a shared cache. A typical example for this kind of response is a 
response which has been generated specifically for one user and is not 
a valid response for another user. 

— no-cache 

There are two ways to use the no-cache directive for cache control. 
The two ways are differentiated by the presence or absence of any field 
names which are specified for the no -cache directive. 

• No field names 

If no field name is specified in the no- cache directive, caches are 
instructed to not use the response to satisfy a subsequent request 
without successful revalidation with the origin server. This way 
even caches which have been configured to return stale responses 
to client requests can be forced to use revalidation. 

• Field names 

If there are any field names specified in the no -cache directive, this 
instructs caches to not use the specified fields in a response which 
is taken from the cache. Other restrictions to the cacheability of 
the response may also apply, but the no-cache directive in this 
case only excludes specific header fields from being cached. 

• Restrictions on what may be stored by a cache 
In case of sensitive information being sent over the net, it may not be 
sufficient for a client or server to specify that the information in the HTTP 
message should not be cached. Consequently, either in a request or in a 
response a cache directive can be used which prevents caches from storing 
a message. 

— no-store 

If the no-store directive is set, the cache should not store any part of 
the message in non-volatile storage (such as a hard disk), and should 
make a best-effort attempt to remove the message from volatile storage 
as promptly as possible after forwarding it. 
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It is important to notice that this only controls where the response may be 
cached, but does not ensure the privacy of the response. 
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However, even if this directive is used, the user may still save the 
response outside of the caching system, and the user agent may store 
the response as part of the normal history buffer. 

• Modifications of the basic expiration mechanism 

The basic expiration mechanism used by a cache normally takes the expi- 
ration time of a response (which can be defined explicitly or heuristically 
as described in section 3. 2. 9. 2) for determining its operation. However, it 
is possible to control the cache’s expiration mechanism using a number of 
directives. 

— max- age 

This directive indicates that the client is willing to accept a re- 
sponse whose age is no greater than the specified time in seconds. 
The max- age directive may also be sent in a response to indicate the 
expiration time for a response. If a response includes a Cache-Control 
field with the max-age directive, that directive overrides the Expires 
header field. 

— min-fresh 

A client can request a response which will remain fresh for a given 
amount of time. Thus, the cache has to verify that the response will 
still be fresh at the time which is determined by adding the current 
age and the time requested with the min-fresh directive. 

— max-stale 

This indicates that the client is willing to accept a stale response (ie, 
a response which is past its expiration time) . This directive is set by a 
user agent and may be used to increase the chances of a cache hit. If 
no value is given, the client is willing to accept a stale response of any 
age, a value indicates that the client is wdlling to accept a response 
that has exceeded its expiration time by no more than the specified 
number of seconds. If a cache returns a stale response, it must attach 
a Warning header to the response, indicating a 110 (response is 
stale) warning. 

• Controls over cache revalidation and reload 

In addition to the scenarios where control over the basic expiration mecha- 
nism is required, it is also possible that the behavior of caches with regard 
to validation (as described in section 3. 2. 9. 3) should be modified. There 
are a number directives which can be used to control the validation and 
reload of cached responses. 

— no-cache 

This directive, when present in a request and having no field names 
associated with it, always causes a reload from the origin server. 
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— must -revalidate 

The must -revalidate directive can only be used in responses. It in- 
structs caches that the response may be cached, but that it must be 
revalidated after it becomes stale. In all circumstances (even if the 
client used a request with a max- stale directive) a cache must obey 
the must -revalidate directive. If the cache can not reach the ori- 
gin server for revalidation, it must send a 504 (gateway time-out) 
status code instead of the stale response. 

— proxy-revalidate 

This directive is very similar in nature to the must -revalidate direc- 
tive. The only difference is that it allows non-shared user agent caches 
to use a stale response. All caches along the request /response chain 
have to follow the same rules as for the must-revalidate directive. 

— only-if-cached 

In some cases, such as times of extremely poor network connectivity, a 
client may want a cache to return only those responses that it currently 
has stored, and not to reload or revalidate with the origin server. The 
only-if-cached directive can be used in a request to specify that the 
cache should not reload or revalidate a response. A cache should either 
respond using a cached entry or with a 504 (gateway time-out) 
status code. 

• Control over transformation of entities 

In some cases, caches may want to transform entities, such as using dif- 
ferent image compression algorithms to minimize storage space of cache 
entries. However, there may be application scenarios where such a trans- 
formation is undesirable. 

— no-transform 

If a request contains the no-transf orm directive, the cache must not 
change the entity. Therefore, applications which rely on end-to-end 
identical entities should use the no-transform directive in requests. 
User agents can determine whether an intermediate cache applied 
a transformation by checking for a 214 (transformation applied) 
warn code. 

In addition to these cache directives which can be used to control caching 
in a number of ways, a number of warn codes have been defined which are used 
in addition to the standard HTTP status codes as described in section 3.2.4. 1. 
The Warning response header field is used to communicate different types of 
warnings, but in the current version of HTTP it is only used for warnings re- 
garding caching. The first digit of the three digit warn code indicates whether 
the warning must (Ixx warn codes) or must not (2xx warn codes) be deleted 
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from a stored cache entry after a successful re validation. The following warn 
codes are defined in the HTTP specification: 

• 110 (response is stale) 

This warning must be included whenever a response is stale. A cache 
may add this warning to a response, but it may never be removed from a 
response unless the cache knows that the response is fresh. 

• 111 (revalidation failed) 

This warning must be returned by a cache whose attempt to revalidate 
a response failed. This revalidation failure occurs if the cache can not 
contact the origin server of the response. 

• 112 (disconnected operation) 

If a cache is intentionally disconnected from the rest of the network for a 
period of time (eg, a company’s cache may keep running but the network 
connection to the Internet may be down due to maintenance reasons), 
this warning should be included in the responses given by the cache. 

• 113 (heuristic expiration) 

This warning must be included in a response from a cache if the cache 
heuristically chose a freshness lifetime greater than 24 hours and the re- 
sponse’s age is greater than 24 hours. 

• 214 (transformation applied) 

This warning must be added by a cache if it applies any transforma- 
tion changing the content-coding (as specified in the Content-Encoding 
header) or media-type (as specified in the Content-Type header) of the 
response. 

Using the Cache-Control and Warning header fields, user agents, caches, 
and origin servers can implement a powerful caching system. It should be 
noted, however, that HTTP only defines mechanisms how information about 
caching can be exchanged, the caching policies of user agents, caches, and 
origin servers are not defined. There are only a few cases in which cases the 
HTTP specification is very rigid, but these are cases in which it is important 
to prevent caches from storing responses too long or without revalidation. 

Generally, this model of cooperating caches, where every cache imple- 
ments its own caching strategy, refiects the Internet design philosophy, by 
defining only the minimal standard which must be met to assure that the 
overall system is working properly. 

3. 2. 9. 5 Implementation of caching 

As already mentioned in the previous section, the HTTP specification only 
defines general rules how information about resources, expirations times, re- 
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sponse validation and warnings may be exchanged. However, it is up to a 
cache’s implementation what to do with this information, as long as it con- 
forms to the requirements defined by the HTTP specification. To give an 
impression of possible implementation variants, the following examples are 
possible (but not necessarily useful) ways to implement an HTTP cache. 

• No caching 

Since the HTTP specification is only concerned with preventing a cache 
from storing responses too long or without revalidation, a cache which 
does not store responses at all is a valid HTTP cache implementation. 
However, such an implementation does not make sense because such a 
cache would always delay requests by adding the processing delay inside 
the cache. 

• Active caches 

Although the most popular cache implementation is a reactive cache, 
which only becomes active in response to an incoming message, it is also 
possible to design a cache which for example automatically validates cache 
entries when they become stale. This introduces the risk of performing un- 
necessary validations, but it also has the benefit that the cache entries are 
more likely to be fresh when the cache receives a request. The cache could 
also implement some kind of strategy (for example, how often a response 
has been requested) to decide whether it should automatically revalidate 
a stale response or wait for requests before performing a revalidation. 

• Proprietary inter- cache protocols 

Although a cache in the model defined by HTTP is a system which uses 
only HTTP for the exchange of messages with other caches, it is also 
possible to think of a system of cooperating caches which use other means 
of communications than HTTP. This way, it would be possible to exchange 
more information about cache contents than can be done with HTTP. All 
the cooperating caches would also accept and generate HTTP messages, 
but a more sophisticated caching system could be built if a proprietary 
inter-cache protocol would be used. 

These examples are only very simple, but they should be sufficient to 
demonstrate that the HTTP specification is only a framework within which 
cache implementors have a lot of freedom to choose strategies which best fit 
their needs. Papers by Dingle and Parti [66], Wooster and Abrams [276], and 
Scheuermann et al. [236] describe different aspects of cache implementation. 
Many more papers exist which focus on different aspects of cache design. 
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3-3 Security 

So far, we have discussed security aspects of HTTP only with regard to au- 
thenticity, describing the authentication methods of HTTP in section 3.2.6. 
Although authenticity may be sufficient for a number of applications, very 
often there also is a need for privacy, that is for mechanisms which can guar- 
antee that any information which is transmitted between the client and the 
server can only be interpreted by these two peers. Generally, it is not possible 
to physically protect the network from attackers. The Internet is based on an 
architecture which gives only little control over how data is transferred bet- 
ween two communication peers, so it is necessary to use mechanisms which 
make any data which can be captured through eavesdropping or other meth- 
ods useless to attackers. This is achieved by using cryptographic methods. 

There are, however, different kinds of attacks, and depending on the tech- 
niques being used in order to achieve secure communications, it is important 
to know which kinds of attack are technically possible and are to be expected. 
A simple method called eavesdropping is an easy way of attacking a connec- 
tion on the Internet. It consists of a third party listening to all data being 
sent between the two communication peers. A more complicated and more 
powerful attack is the middleperson attack, where the attacker is located in 
between the two communication peers and can modify data before forwarding 
it to the other side. While some techniques for secure communications can 
be used to protect oneself against eavesdropping and middleperson attacks, 
other techniques can only guarantee safety against eavesdropping and will be 
useless in the case of middleperson attacks. 

From the application point of view, there are two ways how secure com- 
munications between a client and a server can be achieved, depending on 
whether security should be implemented inside the transport infrastructure, 
or inside the application'^^. 

• Using a secure transport infrastructure 

In this scenario, the application protocol is not changed. It is assumed 
that the transport infrastructure itself provides the security, so the only 
issue remaining to be solved is the question of how it is decided whether 
the normal (insecure) or the secure transport infrastructure should be 
used and how a connection using the secure transport infrastructure can 

This also raises the question whether a user trusts the local transport infrastruc- 
ture (which is typically part of the operating system), trusts the local application 
(which typically made by a different company than the operating system), or 
none of both. However, this kind of question is outside the scope of this book, 
although an important issue when thinking about secure communication archi- 
tectures. 
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be established. This type of security can be used by all applications which 
are aware of the secure transport infrastructure. 

• Using a secure application-level protocol 
In the second case, it is assumed that the transport infrastructure is in- 
secure, and therefore the application protocol itself is modified to incor- 
porate security features. In this approach, the requirements regarding the 
transport infrastructure are much lower, but the work to be done inside 
the application (adding security features to the application-level protocol) 
is much harder. Furthermore, the security features can only be used for 
one particular application. 

Deciding which of these approaches should be taken is a complex issue. 
While the first approach has its advantages regarding modularity and also in 
providing a secure transport infrastructure which may also be used by other 
applications, the second approach gives more control to the application pro- 
tocol designer and requires less trust in the secure transport infrastructure. 
Rather than being a purely technical question which could be answered in 
only one way which is right for all possible scenarios, it is more a philosophical 
question. 

With regard to HTTP, both approaches have been taken. In section 3.3.1, 
HTTP over SSL (HTTPS) is discussed, which is a solution using normal 
HTTP over a secure transport infrastructure (the Secure Sockets Layer (SSL). 
The other approach. Secure HTTP (S-HTTP), is described in section 3.3.2 
and defines a new application protocol. Currently, HTTPS is the common 
solution for web applications with the need for secure transactions, while S- 
HTTP seems to have disappeared almost completely. However, because both 
approaches to security for HTTP are interesting, we also include a short 
description of S-HTTP in this section. 

3.3,1 HTTP over SSL (HTTPS) 

When looking for a way to provide secure transactions on the web, Netscape 
decided to implement its own solution, which now is known as HTTP over 
SSL (HTTPS) [222]^^. The approach taken in HTTPS is that of a secure 
transport infrastructure, which is an additional layer between the normally 
used TCP/IP layer and HTTP as the application protocol. This architec- 
ture is depicted in figure 3.14, which also shows that the approach taken 

This Internet draft is actually called “HTTP over TLS” , using the IETF version 
of SSL which is called Transport Layer Security (TLS) (currently under devel- 
opment and documented in another Internet draft entitled “The TLS Protocol 
Version 1.0” [64]). Since TLS is very similar to and compatible with SSL, this 
draft is the most accurate description of the current practice which is available. 
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with HTTPS can easily be used to add more security to other applications 
normally sitting on top of TCP/IP. 




Fig. 3.14 Layering of communication protocols with SSL 

Although SSL is intended to be used on top of any reliable transport 
infrastructure and can be used by any application which normally uses an 
insecure reliable transport infrastructure to achieve secure communications, 
its primary purpose and most widespread usage is on top of TCP/IP and as 
secure transport infrastructure for HTTP. However, because SSL and HTTPS 
are two independent concepts, in section 3. 3. 1.1 we first shortly describe how 
SSL works. Section 3. 3. 1.2 describes how HTTP and SSL are used together 
to create HTTPS. 

3. 3. 1.1 Secure Sockets Layer (SSL) 

SSL borrows its name from the most common programming interface to 
TCP /IP, which is the sockets library which originally has been implemented 
in early versions of the Unix operating system. While TCP/IP is a well- 
defined protocol for computer communications, it does not define how the 
services realized by it can be accessed within a programming environment. 
Unix sockets as described by Stevens [256] have become a de-facto standard 
for network programming. SSL, however, does not specify a programming in- 
terface, it only specifies a protocol, thus different SSL implementations have 
different programming interfaces and are not interchangeable without modi- 
fications of the software using them^^ . 



In some cases, it may be possible to write wrappers for particular SSL implemen- 
tations which make it possible to use one SSL implementation (together with the 
wrapper) in the same way as another SSL implementation. However, in general 
applications using SSL must be ported to use another SSL implementation. 
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With the goal of secure communications over an insecure medium in mind, 
SSL specifies a protocol which provides connection security that has three 
basic properties. 

• Connection privacy 

Encryption is used after an initial handshake to define a secret key. Sym- 
metric cryptography is used for data encryption. 

• Optional authentication 

The peer’s identity can be authenticated using asymmetric (ie, public key) 
cryptography. 

• Connection reliability 

The connection is reliable. Message transport includes a message integrity 
check using a keyed Message Authentication Code (MAC), Secure hash 
functions are used for MAC computations. 

In the order of their importance, the goals of the SSL protocol are as 
follows. 

• Cryptographic security 

SSL should be used to establish a secure connection between two parties. 

• Interoperability 

Independent programmers should be able to develop applications utilizing 
SSL that will be able to successfully exchange cryptographic parameters 
without knowledge of one another’s code^^. 

• Extensibility 

SSL seeks to provide a framework into which new public key and bulk 
encryption methods can be incorporated as necessary. This will also ac- 
complish two sub-goals: to prevent the need to create a new protocol (and 
risking the introduction of possible new weaknesses) and to avoid the need 
to implement an entire new security library. 

• Relative efficiency 

Cryptographic operations tend to be highly CPU intensive, particularly 
public key operations. For this reason, the SSL protocol has incorporated 
an optional session caching scheme to reduce the number of connections 
that need to be established from scratch. Additionally, care has been taken 
to reduce network activity. 



It is not the case that all instances of SSL (even in the same application domain) 
will be able to successfully connect. For instance, if the server supports a par- 
ticular hardware token, and the client does not have access to such a token, the 
connection will not succeed. 
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In general, SSL can be used to create three different types of connections 
between a client and a server, depending on the authentication which takes 
place. Authentication is a process which requires a certificate which has been 
issued by an acceptable certificate authority^^. 

• Anonymity 

In this scenario, neither the client nor the server are authenticated. 

• Server authentication 

Server authentication requires the server to present a certificate which is 
accepted by the client. Although the server does not know the client’s 
identity, the client can be sure about the server’s identity. 

• Authentication of both parties 

In this scenario, both the client and the server are authenticated through 
certificates, so both parties know the other side’s identity. 

It should be noted that the anonymous scenario only provides protection 
against eavesdropping, while middleperson attacks are still possible. If SSL is 
used in an environment where this type of attack is a concern, at least server 
authentication should be used to achieve protection against middleperson 
attacks. 

SSL consists of two phases, first a handshake phase, which is used to 
determine the capabilities of both sides, optionally perform authentication, 
and select an encryption method to use for the SSL session. SSL is based 
on the session concept, powerful encryption methods are used to securely 
exchange a session key, which is used to encrypt the data which is exchanged 
between the client and the server. This session key uses a weaker (but more 
efficient) encryption method than the key exchange, which is tolerable since 
the key is only used for the lifetime of a session^^. SSL defines a number of 
different algorithms for key exchange and a number of different algorithms 
for session keys. Part of the handshake phase is to find the strongest key 
exchange and session key algorithms which are supported by both parties. 

3.3.1.2 Combining HTTP and SSL 

Although the application-level protocol between a client and a server using 
HTTPS is normal HTTP, it is necessary for the client to know that it must 

It is up to the user to decide which certificate authorities are acceptable. 

SSL also includes a session caching concept, which caches the session key at both 
the server and the client side. If both parties agree to use the cached session key 
in a new session, the key exchange phase can be skipped. If either party suspects 
that the session key may have been compromised, a full handshake including the 
generation of a new session key is initiated. 
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open an SSL connection to the server instead of a normal (insecure) TCP 
connection. This is achieved by using a new URL naming scheme for HTTPS, 
defining the “https” prefix for URLs (more on URL naming schemes can be 
found in section 2.3.2). 

In an Internet draft by Rescorla [222] it is described how HTTP over 
SSL (or TLS) should be used. With regard to an actual implementation of 
HTTPS, two different scenarios as shown in figure 3.15 are possible. 
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Fig. 3.15 Possible locations of SSL and TCP implementation 
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Although SSL (or TLS) is designed to be a transport layer protocol which 
is not specifically designed for a single application-level protocol, it is cur- 
rently not part of a standard transport protocol layer as provided by most 
operating systems. Therefore, it is necessary for an application (such as a 
browser or a server supporting HTTPS) to include an SSL implementation, 
which is shown in the left diagram of figure 3.15. In the right diagram, the 
ideal situation is depicted, where SSL is provided by the operating system, 
and the application only needs to implement HTTP, using the operating 
system’s SSL implementation. 

However, it will take a long time until SSL will be a standard part of 
operating systems, and until then, HTTPS applications need to include SSL 
implementations, which eliminates some of the architectural advantages of 
HTTPS over S-HTTP. For example, if two different browsers supporting 
HTTPS are used on one computer, both will include their own SSL imple- 
mentations, although it would be more efficient in terms of application size if 
they could share one SSL implementation provided by the operating system. 
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Also of interest is the question how HTTPS should be handled when the 
connection between client and server is going through a proxy. The two basic 
approaches are to transparently forward all data by the proxy, an approach 
which is called SSL proxying^ or to have the proxy “understand” the data, 
which is called HTTPS proxy ing. These two approaches are described in more 
detail in section 9. 2.4. 2. 



3.3,2 Secure HTTP (S-HTTP) 

The alternative to HTTPS is S-HTTP as described by Rescorla and Schiff- 
man [223]. Although the protocol is similar in its cryptographic capabilities, 
it is not very widespread. The principal architecture of how S-HTTP fits into 
the picture of other application-level protocols is shown in figure 3.16. 
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Fig. 3.16 Layering of communication protocols with S-HTTP 



S-HTTP defines a message format which uses HTTP as the base. It adds 
security features to HTTP which make it possible to use authentication, 
secure data transfer, and negotiation of options between clients and servers. 
The basic idea of S-HTTP is to encapsulate HTTP messages in a secure way. 
This makes S-HTTP independent from a specific HTTP version, since the 
encapsulation of HTTP messages does not depend on the exact syntax of 
HTTP. 

S-HTTP supports two ways to cryptographic message format standards, 
one is the format according to MIME Object Security Services (MOSS), and 
the other one is the format defined by the Cryptographic Message Syntax 
(CMS). However, S-HTTP is not limited to these formats and it is easily 
possible to incorporate new cryptographic message format standards into 
S-HTTP. 

3.4 Cookies 

One of the main characteristics of HTTP is that it is a stateless protocol. 
This means that the exchange of HTTP messages is not embedded into a 
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larger framework (such as sessions, consisting of multiple request/response 
interactions), instead each request /response interaction between a client and 
a server is not influenced by former interactions and will not influence later 
interactions. However, in many application scenarios, this would be a big 
advantage, such as in virtual shopping malls, where a customer should be 
able to use some kind of “shopping cart”, which is used to collect all items 
he wants to buy, and Anally used for placing the order. 

Initially, Netscape created a solution which, for no apparent reason, has 
been called cookies. Basically, a cookie is a piece of information which is 
exchanged between a client and a server and is used to maintain the state 
information which is not part of HTTP. Consequently, the Internet proposed 
standard RFC 2109 [152]^^ which has evolved from Netscape’s initial speci- 
flcation is called “HTTP State Management Mechanism” . The latest version 
of the Internet document deflnes a cookie mechanism which very similar to 
and compatible with the one proposed by Netscape. 

The basic idea of the cookie mechanism is to pass back and forth state 
information between the client and the server, thereby creating a logical ses- 
sion which does not refer to some physical equivalent such as a persistent 
network connection. A server can send a cookie to a client using a new re- 
sponse header Set-Cookie, which is stored by the client. When sending a 
request to this server, the client includes the cookie using the new request 
header Cookie, which makes it possible for the server to identify the session 
through analyzing the cookie’s content. 

This process is shown in figure 3.17, which assumes that the cookie pro- 
cessing on the server is done by a separate application (ie, not directly by 
the HTTP server), and that information between the HTTP server and the 
application handling the cookies is exchanged using the Common Gateway 
Interface (CGI) as described in section 9.4. In this figure, it can be seen that 
by sending a cookie to the client in its first response, the server can treat 
both request /response interactions as one logical session by recognizing the 
cookie which is sent back by the client in its second request. 

In order to make this scheme work, the client must know which cookie 
it has to send to which server, since it would be impractical and also a 
violation of privacy issues for a client to send to each server it sends requests 
to all cookies it currently stores. The mechanism used for doing this is really 
straight-forward, it is a simple match of server names (ie, Internet host names, 
which can be domain names or IP addresses as described in section 1.4. 1.2). 
If a client sends a request to a server for which (based on the comparison 
of the host name) it currently stores a cookie, it includes the cookie in the 

A new Internet draft [153] is being prepared during the time of writing, which 

will eventually replace RFC 2109. 
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Fig. 3.17 HTTP state management using cookies 



request using the Cookie header field, otherwise the request will not contain 
a cookie. 

• Set-Cookie 

The Set-Cookie response header is used by a server to set a cookie on 
the client, that is to send a cookie to a client which the client is supposed 
to store (if the client supports cookies, otherwise it will simply ignore the 
Set-Cookie header field). The header field contains one or more cookies 
which are defined by a name and a number of attribute/ value pairs, which 
are explained below. 

• Cookie 

A client sends cookies to a server using the Cookie request header. The 
client’s decision on whether a particular cookie should be sent to a server 
is based on the server’s name, the request URL and the cookie’s age. If 
all these criteria match, the client includes one or more cookies in the 
request using the Cookie header field. 

Until now, nothing has been said about the actual information which is 
carried by a cookie. It is important to notice that the concept of a cookie 
is more like that of a way to identify actual state information on the origin 
server (ie, the server which generated the cookie), than actually carrying this 
information. Therefore, unless the implementor of a cookie server violates 
this principle, it is very unlikely that a cookie will contain any information 
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that may require privacy^^. However, apart from the actual state information 
which is stored on the cookie’s origin server, a cookie is identified by a name 
and a value, both of which are chosen by the origin server, and a number of 
attribute/ value pairs, most of which are optional. 

• Comment 

This optional attribute contains information which the server can use 
to document its intended use of the cookie. The user can inspect this 
information to decide whether he wants to actually use this cookie. 

• Domain 

Using this optional attribute, the server can specify the domain for which 
a cookie is valid. This way it is possible to create cookies which are not 
only valid for a single server as identified by the server’s name, but for a 
set of servers which are identified by the DNS domain they are part of. 

• Max-Age 

Since many applications of cookies are based towards more short-lived 
interactions, servers can use the optional Max- Age attribute to specify the 
lifetime of a cookie in seconds. Clients should discard cookies after their 
lifetime has elapsed. 

• Path 

Since a cookie might not apply to all URIs on a server, an optional Path 
attribute can be used by the server to specify a subset of URIs to which 
a cookie applies. 

• Secure 

This optional attribute directs the client to only use secure means to 
contact the origin server whenever it sends back the cookie. However, it is 
unspecified which means of communication are to be considered secure^^ 
by the client. Therefore, this attribute can be seen as the server giving 
the client the advice to protect the cookie contents. 

• Version 

This is the only mandatory attribute which identifies the version of the 
state management specification the cookie is conforming to. 

Although there has been some controversy about cookies in general and 
also a rather negative attitude towards the usage of cookies, seeing it as a po- 
tential hazard to privacy and security issues, this mechanism is not powerful 

On the other hand, a cookie is a reference to information which in most cases will 
require a certain degree of privacy, so unless a server is well protected against 
an unauthorized client using another user’s cookie, it still is a security issue how 
well cookies cire protected. 

Some possible methods for secure communications using HTTP are discussed in 
section 3.3. 
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enough to present a severe danger to users. Furthermore, since the mech- 
anism entirely depends on the cooperation of the client, it can very easily 
be switched off by configuring the client in a way where it does not accept 
or send any cookies^^. However, in this case all web sites which base their 
interaction with users on the cookie mechanism can not be used any more, 
which may greatly reduce the number of commercial web sites which can be 
used. 

3.5 Usage of HTTP 

Although HTTP itself is a pretty simple protocol, it is sometimes not so easy 
to figure out how it is actually being used. One of the reasons for this is 
that a normal user never actually sees HTTP messages. In most cases, this 
is exactly what the average user wants to have, but sometimes it would be 
interesting to know how HTTP is used, that is which headers are generated 
by a browser and which headers are sent back by a server. 



Table 3.3 Header count of HTTP responses 





Header 

count 


Count 


Percent 


1. 


5 


10844 


41.73% 


2. 


6 


6615 


24.45% 


3. 


8 


4008 


15.42% 


4. 


3 


2444 


9.40% 


5. 


4 


1047 


4.03% 


6. 


7 


909 


3.50% 


7. 


9 


50 


0.19% 


8. 


2 


46 


0.18% 


9. 


0 


20 


0.08% 


10. 


1 


4 


0.02% 


11. 


10 


1 


0.00% 



A study of web servers in the UK carried out by Beck [15] gives some 
numbers which can be seen as representative for the web in general, although 
only web servers in the UK were used to collect the data. The way the data 
was collected is quite simple, all UK domains were searched for hosts named 

The most popular browsers can also be configured in a way which makes them 
prompt before cookies axe being accepted or sent. This is a good way to figure out 
which sites are using cookies, and decisions can be made based on the individual 
case. 
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WWW, and if such a host was present, an HTTP request was sent to the host’s 
standard HTTP port (80)^'^. 

This way, only the home pages of the servers were accessed, which may 
have caused some statistical distortions, since web servers hosting a large 
number of web pages have the same weight as servers only hosting a few pages. 
However, the data is still interesting and can be used for some observations. 
Using the methodology describes above, 25988 home pages were retrieved 
from UK web servers, and the HTTP responses (in particular, the header 
fields, which are of interest for us) were analyzed. Table 3.3 gives a summary 
of how many header fields were present in the responses. For 67% of the 
responses, the response message contained five or six header fields, so this 
can be seen as the most usual case. The most frequent header fields are 
summarized in table 3.4, which lists the absolute number of occurrences, and 
the percentage (in relation to the total of 25988 responses). Only the header 
fields which have been present in at least one percent of the responses are 
listed in the table. 



Table 3.4 Frequency of HTTP response headers 





Header field name 


Frequency 


Percent 


Page 


1. 


Content-Type 


25960 


99.89% 


68 


2. 


Server 


25951 


99.86% 


84 


3. 


Date 


25679 


98.81% 


64 


4. 


Last-Modified 


22353 


86.01% 


68 


5. 


Content-Length 


20945 


80.59% 


67 


6. 


Accept-Rcinges 


9666 


37.19% 


82 


7. 


Connection 


4780 


18.39% 


64 


8. 


ETag 


4033 


15.52% 


68 


9. 


Expires 


1493 


5.74% 


68 


10. 


MIME-Version 


1358 


5.23% 


64 


11. 


Set-Cookie 


1115 


4.29% 


124 



It can be seen that there is a set of very popular five header fields, 
Content-Type, Server, Date, Last-Modified, and Content-Length, which 
are present in most responses. The first three of these fields are present in 
virtually every response. Without a Content-Type header field, a response is 
almost useless for a client, since it does not know how to interpret the entity 



Although the description of the survey is taken from the original paper, the 
survey’s figures presented here are from a newer survey (carried out in August 
1997) which is available at http://www.hensa.ac.uk/iiksites/survey/. 
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in the response^^. The Server header field is very easy to add for the server, 
since it is static for a server instance and can be included in every response by 
default. Furthermore, the Date header field can also very easily be created, 
since it contains the date when the message has been sent by the server. The 
Last-Modified and Content -Length header fields are less ubiquitous than 
the first three headers, but since they also contain important information 
about the entity (the date when the entity was last modified and the entity’s 
size), they are also used very frequently by servers. 

3.6 Non-standard HTTP extensions 

Although HTTP/ 1.1 greatly increased the number of standardized header 
fields in comparison to HTTP/ 1.0, there still are some headers which are not 
part of the HTTP/ 1.1 standard, even though they are widely used and sup- 
ported. While some of these header fields have been included in the first drafts 
of HTTP/ 1.1 and have then been removed to be included in later versions 
(this happened to the Refresh header field described in section 3.6.1), other 
header fields are entirely proprietary and will probably never be standardized 
(such as Microsoft’s page transition headers described in section 3.6.2). 



3.6.1 Refreshing web pages 

The most popular non-standard header field is the Refresh header field, 
which usually is used within web pages to automatically refresh (ie, reload) 
them after a given time^^ . Although it is mostly used directly in the HTML 
document within the <META> element as described in section 5.2.3. 1, for- 
mally it is an HTTP header, since it is used in the <META> element’s HTTP- 
EQUIV attribute. However, the advantage of using the Refresh header field 
inside a web page rather than as an HTTP header field generated in the 
server’s response is the possibility for a page author to use it without any 
changes to the web server’s configuration. 

Basically, there are two major uses of the Refresh header field, the first 
one being the possibility to periodically reload a page (for example, to reflect 
periodical changes which are made to the web page on the server) . The value 
of the Refresh header field is specified in the <META> element’s CONTENT 
attribute. 

Theoretically, the client could make an educated guess based on the entity’s 
URI, which in most cases will carry some information about the entity’s media 
type (such as file names ending in .html, .gif, or .jpeg), but this is strongly 
discouraged, since by definition URIs should not carry these semantics. 

It is also possible to load another web page instead of reloading the same page. 
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<META HTTP-EQUIV="Refresh" C0NTENT="300"> 

If this HTML code is included in a web page’s document header, the 
browser will reload the current document every 300 seconds (provided it 
supports the Refresh header field). Depending on whether the reloaded page 
also contains a Refresh header field, this will either continue until the user 
leaves the page (if the reloaded page contains a Refresh header field), or 
the automatic reloading will stop (if the reloaded page does not include a 
Refresh header field, for example because there will be no more updates of 
the page on the web server). 

<META HTTP-EQUIV="Refresh" C0NTENT="0; URL=http://www.w3.org/"> 

In many cases, it is necessary not to reload the same document, but to 
instruct the browser to load a new document. In this case (which is mainly 
used if a document has been moved to a new URI and the old URI should re- 
main usable for some transitional period), the document contains a Refresh 
header field specifying a delay of 0 seconds and the new URI (although for 
historic reasons the syntax requires to specify the URL keyword). Upon rec- 
ognizing such a Refresh header field, the browser instantly is redirected to 
the new URI. Typically, if a document has been moved, the old URI contains 
a minimal HTML document consisting only of the required HTML elements 
to include a <META> element, which redirects the browser to the new URL 
However, since it is not guaranteed that a browser will support the Refresh 
header field, it is a good idea to also include some very minimal HTML code 
(such as text and a hypertext link) for non-refresh browsers. 

<HTMLXHEAD> 

<META HTTP-EQUIV="Refresh" C0NTENT="10; URL=http://www.w3.org/"> 
</HEADXB0DY> 

<P>This page has been <A HREF="http: //www. w3 . org/">moved</A> . 
</B0DYX/HTML> 

Since in some cases it may be necessary to inform users that the page 
has been moved, the delayed refresh and redirection features of the Refresh 
header field can be combined. In this example, the message will be displayed 
for 10 seconds, before the new page is automatically loaded. If the browser 
does not support the Refresh header field, the user can select the link to get 
to the new location. 



3.6.2 Interpage transitions 

A more proprietary mechanism has been introduced by Microsoft to specify 
transitions between pages. The transitions are purely visually oriented with a 
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number of predefined effects. It is possible to specify the duration of an effect 
and the effect itself. Four possible transitions has been defined, which are 
(similar to the Refresh header field described in the previous section) spec- 
ified using the <META> element’s HTTP-EQUIV and CONTENT attributes. 
The transitions are Page-Enter, Page-Exit, Site-Enter, and Site-Exit. 
They are used for determining the transition being used when a user enters 
or leaves a page, respectively when a user enters or leaves a site. 

3.7 The future of HTTP 

Although HTTP is not as visible for the web user as is HTML, the descrip- 
tion language for web documents, the design and performance of HTTP is 
noticeable for users through the time it takes to retrieve documents from 
web servers. Because HTTP has become a major factor of bandwidth usage 
on almost all parts of the Internet, a lot of work is going on which tries to 
improve HTTP. At the moment, a number of areas can be identified where 
there is potential to improve HTTP/ 1.1. 

• Caching 

Although caching was greatly improved from HTTP/ 1.0 to HTTP/ 1.1, 
there still is some more work to do. One paper discussing these issues 
is a publication about the improvement of caching algorithms, which is 
proposed by Scheuermann et al. [236]. 

• Hit count reporting 

Currently, an origin server has no reliable way of determining the usage 
data for a document, because it may be cached in a proxy. In an Internet 
draft by Mogul and Leach [179], a new HTTP header field, the Meter 
header field, has been proposed to send hit reports from proxies to origin 
servers. A newer approach described by Pitkow [205] is based on sam- 
pling taken from mathematical statistics. It is not clear which of these 
approaches will be used in the future, but it is agreed that HTTP must 
support hit count reporting across proxies. 

Currently, there is no way for origin servers to get reliable usage data 
about their pages. A commonly used technique is cache-husting^ which 
is done by using cache-specific HTTP headers to defeat all caching at- 
tempts (possible header fields which can be used for this purpose are 
Cache-Control and Expires). This technique is very resource consum- 
ing, and it also is not reliable, because it depends on cooperating caches. 
For these reasons, there is a strong requirement to integrate reliable and 
efficient hit count reporting into HTTP. 
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• Compression 

Currently, although some optimization has been integrated into HTTP 
with regard to caching of data (ie, to reduce the network load by reduc- 
ing the number of necessary data transfers) , there is no data compression 
specified in HTTP. Mogul et al. [181] describe two areas where data com- 
pression in HTTP would be beneficial. 

— Data compression 

This is the most obvious area of improvement, which assumes that 
HTTP includes standardized compression algorithms, which can be 
applied to any message. The efficiency of these algorithms is highly 
inffuenced by the data being compressed, while GIF images will not 
compress very well (because they are already compressed), a typical 
HTML document can be reduced in size by an average of almost 70%, 
as the paper suggests, using a standard compression algorithm and a 
large sample of HTTP messages. 

— Delta encoding 

A second way of data compression is the usage of delta encoding for 
cache updates. Instead of sending the new document from an ori- 
gin server to a cache, it would be sufficient to send only the changes 
between the new version and the cache’s version. A proposed Delta 
header could be used by a client or proxy to specify the set of sup- 
ported delta-encoding algorithms. 

The potential for data compression in HTTP is quite obvious, and it is 
likely that future versions of HTTP will include support for data com- 
pression. However, the problem may arise which compression algorithm to 
use, and it is possible that, although a future HTTP version supports data 
compression, incompatible compression algorithms of clients and servers 
will sometimes make data compression impossible. 

• Distributed Authoring and Versioning of web documents 

Although HTTP defines a PUT method, the support for authoring and 
versioning is very minimal. Consequently, these features are not widely 
used. WWW Distributed Authoring and Versioning (WebDAV) is an ap- 
proach to define extensions for HTML to properly support distributed 
web authoring tools. A first version of the protocol extensions proposed 
by WebDAV is expected in late 1998. 

• Transparent content negotiation 

In the current specification of HTTP, different content negotiation mech- 
anisms are described. However, especially the transparent content negoti- 
ation as described in section 3. 2. 5. 3 currently suffers from a lack of seman- 
tics in the list of available representations which is returned by the origin 
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server. Additional work is necessary to define a transparent content nego- 
tiation mechanism which can be used by automated mechanisms. Internet 
experimental RFCs 2295 and 2296 [97, 98] describe a representation for 
the list of available representations as well as a Remote Variant Selection 
Algorithm (RVSA) defining how such a list should be processed. 

• HTTP protocol extensibility 

Although the functionality of HTTP in terms of methods, header fields, 
and status codes has been greatly improved from HTTP/ 1.0 to HTTP/ 1.1, 
it still is a limited and fixed set. Seeing that it might be useful to have 
a more open concept, allowing protocol extensions to be defined dynam- 
ically without the need to define a new protocol version, an extension 
mechanism for HTTP would be desirable. Several approaches targeting 
different levels of extensibility are possible. One approach is described in 
section 3.7.1. 

• Multiplexing of HTTP streams 

HTTP/ 1.1 persistent connections and pipelining reduce network traffic 
and the amount of TCP overhead caused by opening and closing TCP con- 
nections. However, the serialized behavior of HTTP/ 1.1 pipelining does 
not adequately support simultaneous rendering of inline objects which is 
part of most web pages today. It would therefore be advantageous to be 
able to multiplex several data transfers. A possible approach for this is 
the Multiplexing Protocol (SMUX) as described in section 3.7.3. 

Although these are a number of points which could be improved in future 
versions of HTTP, it is not clear when such a version will be produced. 
HTTP/ 1.1 now seems to be a stable protocol which will be in use for some 
time. 

There are different approaches how a future version of HTTP could be 
designed. The first approach is to design HTTP/ 1.2, which would be very sim- 
ilar in nature to HTTP/1.1, only incorporating new methods, header fields, 
and status codes. A more open approach, which is described in section 3.7.1, 
is the definition of an extension mechanism which could be used to dynam- 
ically add features to HTTP without the need for constant updates of the 
basic HTTP specifications. A more revolutionary approach entirely replaces 
the simple, text-based approach of HTTP by a completely re-designed, bi- 
nary protocol. This approach is described in section 3.7.2. In section 3.7.3, 
it is described how an underlying multiplexing mechanism could be used to 
use the old HTTP protocol as well as the new, binary one concurrently over 
one transport connection. 
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3.7.1 Protocol Extension Protocol (PEP) 

Experience with HTTP has shown that protocol extensions are often deployed 
dynamically. An implementor of an HTTP application may choose to extend 
HTTP by introducing new header fields. The Protocol Extension Protocol 
(PEP) as described in Internet draft [84] is designed to dynamically extend 
HTTP. The main motivation of PEP is that three key areas of HTTP are 
currently limited by the specification: 

• Methods 

Currently, HTTP defines a small number of methods as described in sec- 
tion 3. 2. 3.1. If a server receives a request with a method it does not 
support, it sends a 405 (method not allowed) response. 

• Status codes 

An HTTP status code as described in sections 3.2.4. 1 and A. 2 is a 3-digit 
integer result code of the attempt to understand and satisfy a request. 
Status codes are like method tokens in that there can only be a single 
status code in a response. However, status codes are somewhat easier to 
extend, as unknown status codes must be treated as the xOO code of that 
class. 

• Headers 

Header fields can be used to pass information about any of the parties 
involved in the transaction, the transaction itself, or the resource identified 
by the Request-URI. The advantage of headers is that the header space 
is relatively open compared to that of methods and status codes. New 
headers can be introduced and must be ignored if the recipient does not 
recognize the header without affecting the outcome of the transaction The 
non-standard HTTP extensions described in section 3.6 are an example 
for header fields which are quite common, but not standardized in HTTP. 

In order to achieve the desired flexibility, PEP is designed to use the 
header space for describing extensions and not directly HTTP methods or 
status codes. Instead, PEP introduces a placeholder in the method space 
and status code space respectively guaranteeing that all interactions with 
existing HTTP applications perform according to the PEP specification. The 
two placeholders are 

• a special PEP method and a PEP- method prefix which indicates that a 
request contains one or more PEP extensions that must be adhered to or 
the transaction aborted, and 

• a special status code 420 (policy not fulfilled) that indicates that 
the policy for accessing the resource was not met and that further infor- 
mation can be found in the response for diagnosing the problem. 
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These two placeholders allow for multiple PEP extensions to be deployed 
simultaneously without overloading the method space or the status code 
space. PEP is intended to be used as follows: 

• Some party designs and specifies an extension; the party assigns the exten- 
sion an identifier, which is a URI, and makes one or more representations 
of the extension available at that address. 

• A party using a PEP compliant agent with an implementation of the 
extension wishes to use it; the agent declares the use of the extension by 
referencing its URI in a PEP extension declaration. 

• Information about extensions can be passed between agents including 
information of where they can be used and under what conditions. 

If an extension becomes ubiquitous, it may be incorporated into a new 
version of the base protocol, hence transitioning from dynamic extension to 
static specification. In this case, applications can refer to the new version of 
the base protocol instead of the PEP extension. 



3.7.2 HTTP next generation (HTTP-ng) 

In contrast to an evolution of HTTP versions (such as the step from 
HTTP/1.0 to HTTP/1.1), which leaves the overall design principles of HTTP 
untouched, the HTTP next generation (HTTP-ng) initiative attempts to de- 
sign a version of HTTP which is very different from HTTP/ 1.1. Although 
the application area is the same, the protocol itself does not have much to 
do with HTTP/ 1.1. A first working draft [144] has been published. However, 
currently the HTTP-ng initiative is in a fairly early stage, and it is yet un- 
clear whether the results produced will be used to define a new version of 
HTTP which should replace the current design of HTTP. 

Part of the HTTP-ng initiative is the Multiplexing Protocol (SMUX) as 
described in section 3.7.3, which could be used to multiplex multiple HTTP- 
ng connections (or also HTTP-ng and HTTP connections simultaneously) 
over a single transport connection. 



3.7.3 Multiplexing Protocol (SMUX) 

Although HTTP/ 1.1 includes many performance improvements over the pre- 
vious version HTTP/1.0, such as persistent connections and pipelining, it 
still has a number of restrictions. The most noticeable one is that requests 
and responses must still be serialized on the TCP connection, and that it 
therefore is not possible to transfer requests or responses in parallel over a 
single HTTP connection. This serialization could be avoided if HTTP would 
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be based on a multiplexing mechanism which allowed the parallel transfer 
of multiple requests and responses. The Multiplexing Protocol (SMUX) as 
described in [86] is such a protocol that is designed as a layer between the 
transport layer (TCP) and the application layer (HTTP). The basic idea of 
SMUX is to multiplex a number of HTTP transfers over a single transport 
connection. 




4. Standard Generalized Markup Language 
(SGML) 



In 1986, some years before the web was invented, a language called Standard 
Generalized Markup Language (SGML) was defined and standardized in ISO 
international standard 8879 [110]^. In order to better understand HTML and 
XML, it is advantageous to know SGML, and to know a little bit about its 
concepts. DeRose [62] answers many of the questions which may arise when 
taking a closer look at SGML. 

The most popular web standard certainly is the Hypertext Markup Lan- 
guage (HTML) as described in chapter 5, which is the language used to write 
web pages. Although it is possible to learn HTML without learning anything 
else of the standards related to the web, it is very useful to take a look at the 
ideas underlying HTML, and it helps in creating better web pages. 

The Extensible Markup Language (XML) as described in chapter 7 is get- 
ting more important as a more variable way of creating documents. Although 
XML is still in an early phase, it is already clear that it will gain more impor- 
tance in the future. Since XML is very closely related to SGML, and HTML 
is based on SGML, basic knowledge of SGML becomes more important than 
it has been before. 

We limit our explanation of SGML to the concepts and constructs which 
are relevant for HTML (and XML), and sometimes just mention some of the 
more advanced features of SGML which are not used for HTML or XML. 
In section 4.1, the basic concepts of SGML are described, this is the section 
which is fundamental to the understanding of HTML and its design, as well 
as the motivation to create XML. More specific, section 4.2 discusses how 
these concepts are realized in SGML, that is which mechanisms are used in 
SGML to apply these concepts to a data processing environment. Section 4.3 
discusses how SGML is being used today and how SGML software for the 



^ An annotated version of the standard, giving many useful explanations, and 
written by one of the creators of SGML, is available as a book, published by 
Goldfarb [88]. More recently, a book by Bryan [39] explains SGML and HTML, 
and the relationship between them (unfortunately, it is based on HTML 3.2 
rather than HTML 4.0, but the basic concepts did not change between these two 
versions). 
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web differs from SGML software in other environments. Finally, we give a 
very short description of the future of SGML (in relation to the web) in 
section 4.4. 

4.1 SGML concepts 

The basic idea of SGML is the separation of content and presentation. SGML 
only deals with content and the structure of content, and leaves the presenta- 
tion of this structured content to other mechanisms. Travis and Waldt [263] 
give a good introduction into the principles of SGML and its application as 
a language for information structuring. 

Although SGML has been used in many areas, especially in the publishing 
world, as well as the aerospace, automotive, semiconductor, defense and other 
industries, it never was known on a truly large scale outside these industries. 
This changed after HTML became the language for publishing on the web^, 
and today HTML (and therefore SGML as its basis) can be said to be the 
most popular and most widespread way to structure information^. 

SGML’s separation of information into logically structured content and 
presentation specific information is described in section 4.1.1. Understanding 
this concept is essential for understanding HTML and why HTML can be 
used in good and not so good ways. SGML defines a framework for how 
content can be structured, and it also defines an abstract syntax, so-called 
markup^ described in section 4.1.2. 

The understanding of document content and the way how it is structured 
and marked up also leads to another concept of SGML, the notion of doc- 
ument classes, which are explained in section 4.1.3. Although this concept 
is not very important for HTML (because HTML defines exactly one class 
of documents and therefore is defined by a single SGML document class), it 
is of increasing importance for the web because of the advent of the Exten- 
sible Markup Language (XML), which is a language for describing different 
document classes. 

Finally, there is the question of how the structured content can be pre- 
sented, provided there is a well-defined way of exchanging it. Although this 
question lies outside the scope of SGML, we shortly discuss it in section 4.1.4. 

^ In the first specification, HTML looked like an SGML application (borrowing the 
syntax and some structuring rules from it) without being one. This changed with 
HTML 2.0, being the first version of HTML which was a true SGML application, 
based on a formal SGML definition. 

^ It has been noticed, however, that HTML as one specific SGML document type 
is not sufficient for all requirements to structure information. This is the reason 
for the invention of a new concept, the Extensible Markup Language (XML), 
described in detail in chapter 7. 
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It is particularly relevant when looking at the application of SGML concepts 
to the web, where mechanisms like Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) and the Ex- 
tensible Style Language (XSL) have been specifically designed for this task. 

4.1.1 Content and presentation 

The key idea of SGML is the separation between the content of a document 
and its presentation. In the standards world, the Document Style Semantics 
and Specification Language (DSSSL) [127] has been defined to specify the 
presentation aspects of SGML documents, and although DSSSL is not used 
directly for web applications, the latest development in the area of style 
sheets (which is the web’s mechanism to define the presentation aspects of 
documents), the Extensible Style Language (XSL) as described in section 7.5, 
is using parts of the DSSSL standard. Furthermore, the also relatively new 
mechanism of Cascading Style Sheets (CSS)., described in chapter 6, uses 
concepts and mechanisms similar to DSSSL (although it is much less powerful 
than DSSSL). 

To understand SGML’s idea of a separation of document content and pre- 
sentation, it is useful to think of a document (like this book) as a number of 
logical elements, such as chapters, sections (which are parts of chapters), sub- 
sections (which in turn are parts of sections) lists, paragraphs, tables, figures, 
and others, which are defined by their content. The structural organization 
of these elements is hierarchical. That means for each of these elements, that 
it is possible to say which other elements are part of the element, and of 
which other elements it is a part of. For example, this paragraph is a part 
of the chapter about SGML, and it is also part of the section about content 
and presentation. This structure can be depicted in a tree-like representation, 
therefore called a document tree, as shown in figure 4.1: 

The important thing to notice about structured content is that it is en- 
tirely independent from the presentation. Whether the contents of this book 
are displayed on a computer screen or formatted to be printed, and how this 
formatting looks like, has nothing to do with the content of the book itself. 
This is what makes SGML so attractive for the publishing industry. An author 
just provides the content of a book, and depending on the publisher’s layout 
guidelines, a chapter can be formatted to start with some blank space, on a 
new page, or on a right-hand new page. Formatting aspects can be changed 
without the need to change the contents of the book. The separation of con- 
tent and presentation therefore refiects the separation of two different stages 
in the publication process. In general, the following observations can be made 
regarding document content and presentation: 
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Fig. 4.1 Example for structured content 



• Document content 

Document content consists of the logical structure of a document, and 
of the actual content of the structural elements (for example, a chapter 
heading is the structural element, and the actual content of this struc- 
tural element is the text of a chapter heading). The logical structure is 
application dependent, for a usual type of document it consists of different 
levels of sectioning, structured text such as lists and tables, special ways 
to emphasize text (such as quotes and technical terms), and special text 
elements (such as footnotes, index entries, or glossary entries). 

• Document presentation 

Document presentation is a way to physically present a document, on 
pages, on the screen, or in any other conceivable way. Normally, there 
are rules of how content has to be presented. These rules are independent 
from the content and different sets of rules can be used to produce different 
presentations of the same content (ie, document). Some possible variations 
of presentation rules are given below: 

- Section numbering 

Section headings can be numbered automatically. There are different 
schemes how to handle section numbers and also different schemes 
down to what level headings should be numbered. Furthermore, sec- 
tion headings can be compiled into a table of contents, which can be 
added to the document as a section of its own, automatically added 
during presentation. 
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— Section formatting 

Sections can be formatted differently. For paper based presentation, it 
is mostly the question of whether sections should start on new (maybe 
only odd) pages, and which spacing should be used between sections. 
When creating web documents, it is possible to change the section level 
which should be used to create separate web pages, if a document is 
formatted into more than one web page^. 

— Location of footnotes 

The most usual presentation style for footnotes on paper is to print 
them at the bottom of the page on which they appear. However, there 
are presentation styles which print the footnotes at the end of a chapter 
or at the end of the entire document (sometimes this type of notes is 
called endnotes). For the presentation of documents on the web, in 
most cases one of these endnote approaches (or putting footnotes on 
a separate page) is used, since the concept of the bottom of a page as 
with presentation on paper does not exist. 

A web-specific example for document presentation is the way a web page 
is displayed by different browsers. Even if a web page does not contain any 
browser-specific HTML constructs, it looks differently when viewed with 
different browsers. The reason for this is that each browser implements 
a different set of rules of how to present web pages (although the basic 
formatting is always the same, it is very unlikely that an HTML page 
looks absolutely identical when viewed with different browsers). 

In addition to being independent from presentation issues, the structured 
content also allows the automated processing of the document, for example 
the creation of a table of contents, a list of figures, or a list of tables, which 
can be added to the presentation of the book without any modification of the 
book’s content. 

4.1.2 Using markup for structuring 

Using the idea of separation of content and presentation, there is still the 
quesion of how the structured content of a document can be represented, that 
is how the content and the content structure can be coded in a way which 
allows humans (such as a book’s author) and software (such as a publisher’s 
formatting program) to interpret a document unambiguously. 

^ A good example for the many different ways to present a document is the multi- 
tude of options of the LaTeX2HTML tool originally implemented by Drakos [67], 
which converts documents to HTML. A more detailed discussion of pub- 

lishing with HTML is given in section 5.3. 
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The general idea of mixing content and information about content in one 
document is that of using markup. Markup generally is information about a 
document’s content which is embedded in the content and can somehow be 
identified during the interpretation of the document. This is usually achieved 
by some kind of special character or character sequence which is used to 
designate markup. A program interpreting the document can simply look 
for this special character (or sequence of characters) and distinguish content 
from markup. 

Markup can be used to carry any kind of information, and in early doc- 
ument processing systems, most of the markup was used for presentation 
information, such as indicating page breaks, font size changes, or controlling 
the spacing between two elements of the document. However, with the sepa- 
ration of content and presentation, markup can also be used for identifying 
structuring information, such as chapters, sections, and paragraphs. The pro- 
gram interpreting such a document has to know how to format a chapter and 
can, for example, insert a page break whenever it encounters markup for a 
new chapter. 

Markup itself is very easily defined. Structural information is defined in 
terms of elements, which have unique element names, such as chapter or 
heading. However, to identify these names as element names rather than 
document content (such as the heading’s text), the element names are placed 
within markup delimiters, which mark the start and end of the markup for 
an element. Each occurrence of an element name within markup delimiters 
is called a tag. 

To illustrate the concept of markup, the following fragment shows how the 
document from figure 4.1 could be coded using markup. The markup shown 
in this example is identified by beginning with a ‘<’ character and ending 
with a ‘>’ character, which are the markup delimiters^. 

<book><author>Erik Wi lde</ author > 

<heading>Wilde ^ s WWW</heading> 

<chapter> . . . 

<chapterXheading>SteLndard Generalized Markup Language</heading> 
<paragraph> . . . 

<sectionXheading>Content and presentation</heading> 

<paragraph> . . . 

<paragraph>The key idea of SGML is the separation. .. </paragraph> 

<f igure> . . . 

</section> 

<section> . . . 

</section> 

^ A ‘<’ character which should appear in the text (ie, which should not be rec- 
ognized as markup delimiter but as part of the document’s content) would be 
entered using an entity as described in section 4. 2. 2. 6. 
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<chapter> . . . 

</chapter> 

</book> 

Some things about this example are interesting to note. The markup con- 
tains easy to recognize information about what structural component of the 
document is following. For example, the <chapter> tag indicates the begin- 
ning of a new chapter. Furthermore, two types of markup can be identified, 
markup beginning with a character and markup beginning with a ‘</’ 
character sequence. While the first type of markup indicates the start of a 
structural element (for example the beginning of the heading of a section), 
the second type of markup indicates the end of a structural element (for 
example the end of the heading of a section). 

Since both the start and the beginning of an element is marked up by 
an element tag, these tags are called start tag (using ‘<’ and ‘>’ as markup 
delimiters) and end tag (using ‘</’ and ‘>’ as markup delimiters). Since SGML 
defines a structure as a strictly hierarchical topology, tags must be neatly 
nested, for example it is necessary to end a paragraph before a chapter can 
be ended (if a paragraph was the last start tag which has been used inside a 
chapter) . 

However, as can be seen in the example above, some of the end tags have 
been omitted. Depending on the way SGML is used, this may be allowed (it 
is allowed in HTML, but it is not allowed in XML), but only as long as the 
context makes it clear where an end tag can be expected. For example, if the 
definition of a document type (as explained in detail in the following section) 
makes it clear that a paragraph is not allowed inside a section’s heading, the 
heading’s end tag can be omitted, because the following paragraph start tag 
implicitly ends the heading element. 

It is also important to note the different structure of the elements. While 
some elements contain other elements (for example, the book element contains 
the author element), a second type of structural relationship is a sequence of 
elements (for example, the author element is followed by a chapter element). 
These two types of relationships correspond to vertical or horizontal ordering 
in figure 4.1. It can also be seen as a different level of abstraction, seeing that 
each book has an author, so each book element contains an author element, 
and each book has an author as well as chapters, so each book contains an 
author element followed by one or more chapter elements. 

Since it is often necessary to include additional information inside an ele- 
ment (which is not the element’s content, but information about the element), 
SGML defines an attribute concept which makes it possible to include this 
additional information in the start tag of an element. An example how this 
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might be used is shown in the following text, which also demonstrates the 
omitted end tags of the heading element. 

<chapter id="sgml"><heading>Standard Generalized Markup Language 
<paragraph> . . . 

<section id=" content "><heading>Content and presentation 
<paragraph> . . . 

Now the chapter and section elements contain additional information, 
in this case an identification which may be used for future references inside 
the book. For example, the processing software may replace references to the 
ids with section number or page numbers or it may do both, as demonstrated 
by the following piece of SGML: 

...in section <reference type="section" id="content"X/ref erence> 
on page <reference type="page" id="content"> . . . 

In this example, a second attribute type has been introduced which de- 
termines the type of reference to be generated, either a section (generating 
the section number) or a page (generating the page number). Depending 
on the type of formatting, this may have different effects (since, for example, 
page numbers are a non-existing concept for the presentation on web pages or 
other scrolled media). Since the reference itself has no content (other than the 
type and the id, which are included in the attributes), the element is empty, 
which is why the start tag is immediately followed by the end tag in the 
first occurrence of the element. However, since it is clear that the reference 
element is always empty, the end tag can also be omitted, as shown in the 
second occurrence of the element. 

4.1.3 Document classes 

In the examples in the previous section this book served as a potential SGML 
document. However, since SGML should be able to specify the structure of a 
number of documents, it is useful to think of this book as only one instance 
of a number of structurally similar documents which are all books. SGML 
defines a way to specify this class of documents as a so-called Document 
Type Definition (DTD). Using this definition of a document class, authors 
and publishers can exchange books as long as they conform to the book DTD 
which has been defined. The following example shows how a fragment of a 
very simple book DTD may look like: 

<! ELEMENT book (author , heading, chapter+) > 

<!ELEMENT chapter (heading, (paragraph | figure) *, section*) > 
<!ELEMENT section (heading, (paragraph | figure) *) > 

<! ELEMENT author (#PCDATA) > 
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<! ELEMENT heading (#PCDATA) > 

<! ELEMENT paragraph ( (#PCDATA | ref erence) *) > 

<! ELEMENT reference EMPTY > 

The exact syntax of this example is explained in section 4.2.2. This short 
example of a DTD contains a lot of structural information in form of defi- 
nitions how a book may be composed using different elements. According to 
this definition a book contains an author, a heading (the book’s title), and 
a number of chapters (the ‘+’ indicating that there has to be at least one 
chapter). 

A chapter contains a heading and may contain a sequence of paragraphs 
and figures (the indicating zero or more occurrences of a choice of a 
paragraph or a figure), and a number of sections. A section also con- 
tains a heading and may contain a sequence of paragraphs and figures, 
as already defined for the chapter element. Up to now, the DTD only de- 
fines the structuring of elements (for example, a chapter has to contain a 
heading), but it is not clear where actual content (as opposed to content 
structure) can be used. 

The author and heading elements contain only characters, as described 
by the keyword #PCDATA, so this is a place where actual content (the author’s 
name or the text of a heading) can be used. A paragraph contains a mixture 
of characters and references, so a paragraph may contain text including 
references as shown in the previous section. Finally, the reference element 
itself does not have any content, as specified by the keyword EMPTY. 

Using this example of a simple DTD and the example of a book which is 
first shown in figure 4.1, we can also depict the document tree as a tree of 
SGML elements as shown in figure 4.2. Basically, a DTD defines how this tree 
can be constructed (in terms of usable elements and possible combinations 
of them), and a document is one particular instance (ie, one tree) out of this 
set of possible trees. 



<book> 




<author> <heading> <chapter> 




<heading> <paragraph> <section> 




<heading> <paragraph> <paragraph> <figure> 



Fig. 4.2 Hierarchical structure of an SGML document 
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In conclusion, the element declarations (as they are called in SGML) 
define the possible structures of documents, that is the possible ways in which 
the elements defined by the DTD may be used to create a document. A 
document (in case of this example, a particular book) is an instance of this 
document type, which means it is one possible way to use the DTD for books 
for the creation of an actual book. 

Since the attributes are also part of the document type, they must be 
defined in the DTD. Again, the exact syntax of the following example is 
explained in section 4.2.2. 

<!ATTLIST (chapter I section) 

id CDATA #IMPLIED > 

<!ATTLIST reference 

id CDATA #REQUIRED 

type (section I page) section > 

The first definition defines the list of attributes for chapter and section 
elements, which share the same definition. It defines a single attribute with 
the name id, which takes as values character data (defined by the keyword 
CDATA). This attribute is optional, indicated by the keyword #IMPLIED, be- 
cause a chapter or section does not necessarily need an identification^ . 

Since a reference without a referenced element does not make any sense, 
the id attribute of the reference element is mandatory, which is specified 
by the keyword #REQUIRED. The reference element has a second attribute 
specifying whether a reference should generate a section number or a page 
number, consequently this attribute is defined to have the two possible values 
section and page, with section being the default which is assumed if the 
author does not explicitly specify the attribute. 

Again, the attribute declarations (as they are called in SGML) define 
the attributes of elements, their possible values and the way in which they 
can be used (making them for example optional or mandatory). As with 
the element declarations of a DTD, the attribute declarations define possible 
ways in which attributes may be used. 

Using element and attribute declarations, the possible structures of a 
document are well-defined. It is therefore possible to use these definitions as 
the base for document processing software. Basically, there are two ways how 
a DTD and a document may be used by an application: 

• Document generation 

Using the DTD, a document processor can guide a user when generating 

a document, for example prompting for a chapter heading when a new 

® Naturally, it is up to the DTD designer to make that decision, it would also be 
justifiable to make the id attribute mandatory and consequently to force authors 
to make each chapter and section identifiable. 
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chapter is created, or displaying the possible values of attributes when 
elements using these attributes are created. This way, a user can be very 
well supported by the authoring system, which knows the structure of the 
document to be created. 

A second advantage of this method is that a document created this way 
is always a valid document because the document processor simply does 
not allow to create documents which do not conform to the DTD. 

• Document validation 

While document creation, when done with a document processor which 
knows and follows the DTD, always results in a document which is con- 
forming to the DTD, there is no guarantee that all documents which are, 
for example, submitted to a publisher, were actually generated with such 
a tool. Therefore, it is important to be able to check a document’s validity. 
Using a program interpreting the DTD and a given document, the validity 
of this document can easily be checked by testing whether the document 
actually is an instance of the DTD. This decision can be used to either 
reject the document as not conforming to the DTD, or to process the 
document, for example to produce a printed version of it. 

Consequently, a document class as defined by an SGML DTD can be 
seen as the link between different processing steps in an SGML environment, 
making it possible for all participants in the environment to use the same 
definition of a document class. If at some point in time a new document class 
is being defined, maybe because the publisher decides that some optional 
elements should be made mandatory or vice versa, the only thing to do is to 
distribute the new DTD as defined by the publisher. After DTD distribution, 
all SGML based applications of the processing environment (in particular, 
the author’s document processor and the publisher’s document validation 
and formatting tools) are able to process documents conforming to the new 
DTD. 

4.1.4 The presentation of content 

So far, we have discussed the general concept of content structures in sec- 
tion 4.1.1, the way to use markup for its coding in section 4.1.2, and the idea 
of document classes defining possible ways to use content structures in the 
previous section. There is, however, still the question how, continuing the ex- 
ample of the previous section, a publisher should be able to actually process 
a document to produce a formatted book. 

In a very simple system, a formatting tool could, after verifying that 
a document conforms to a given DTD, simply replace each element with 
formatting instructions (such as font type or size changes or spacing). For 
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example, the start of a heading element could be formatted to insert two 
blank lines and switch to a bold font, while the end of a heading element 
could be formatted to insert one blank line and switch back to a normal font. 
This is the simplest way of formatting SGML documents and is also the way 
most word processors do it. There are two additional aspects which can be 
used to define more advanced document formatting. 

• Element context 

In many cases, elements should be formatted differently according to the 
context in which they appear. Using the example of the heading, it is 
likely that a chapter heading is formatted differently than a section head- 
ing, using different font sizes and spacing. Even though the formatting 
may be different, it is still possible to use the same heading element for 
chapter and section headings, because an SGML formatting tool can base 
its formatting on the context in which the heading element occurs. 

Most word processors do not support this context specific formatting, 
and it not only makes document creation easier (because there is just 
one heading element to remember rather than an individual heading 
element for each sectioning level), it also enforces the creation of neatly 
structured documents. In a normal word processor, it is possible to use 
a third-level section directly after a first-level section, without using a 
second-level section. This is possible because the word processor does not 
take the context into account. An SGML processing environment, on the 
other hand, could make sure that a third-level section can only be used 
inside a second-level section, thereby avoiding the creation of ill-formed 
documents^. 

• Additional processing instructions 

In addition to simply substitute element start or end tags with formatting 
instructions, additional processing instructions could be used for elements. 
For example, in case of headings, a document processor could insert the 
heading not only into the running text, but also write it to a separate 
section which, after processing all headings, is used as a table of contents, 
and it could also automatically add section numbers. 

<! ELEMENT book (author , heading, contents* ,chapter+) > 

<! ELEMENT contents (#PCDATA) > 

<!ATTLIST contents 

level NUMBER 1 > 

Using this new definition of a book, optional contents elements can be 
used to indicate that (maybe multiple) tables of contents should be in- 

^ This, of course, only works if the DTD is designed in a way which only allows 
the usage of third-level sections inside second-level sections. 
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serted before the actual chapters, with the content of the contents ele- 
ment containing the title of the contents section. A level attribute (which 
defaults to one) is used to specify the level of sectioning down to which 
the table of contents should be compiled. 

<bookXauthor>Erik Wilde</author> 

<heading>Wilde ’ s WWW</heading> 

<contents level="2">0verview</ contents> 

<contents level="4">Contents</ contents> 

<chapter>. . . 

Using this new definition of a book, the way in which the contents are 
presented in this book could easily be specified in two lines of SGML code, 
which is processed by the publisher’s formatting software. 

Until now the presentation of a document is something which is defined 
inside the publisher’s document formatting tool and can not be exchanged 
with other document formatting tools (unless they use the same format of for- 
matting specification, probably a format which is proprietary to the software 
being used). However, there are applications were it is required to exchange 
formatting instructions independently from a specific software product. The 
most relevant application in the context of this book is the exchange of for- 
matting instructions for HTML documents, and the exchange of formatting 
instructions for XML documents. 

• Presentation of HTML documents 

In the first version of HTML, formatting was part of the HTML document 
itself, and this still can be seen in the current version of HTML (this is 
discussed in detail in section 5.2.1). However, the invention of Cascading 
Style Sheets (CSS) as described in chapter 6 now makes it possible to 
define a document’s content in an HTML document, and to specify its 
presentation in a CSS style sheet. Since both HTML and CSS are stan- 
dardized, content and presentation information can be exchanged in a 
platform-independent way. 

• Presentation of XML documents 

Because HTML is limited to a single document type, XML has been intro- 
duced to allow the exchange of arbitrary document types and documents. 
Since for a custom document type it is unclear how it should be formatted, 
the Extensible Style Language (XSL) as described in section 7.5 has been 
introduced as part of the XML activities. XSL makes it possible for users 
to define the way documents of a specific XML document class should 
be formatted and to exchange this information in a platform-independent 
way. 
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SGML as a language for defining document classes which can be used to 
process documents in a document processing environment also needs a way 
to specify how documents should be formatted. Whether this information 
should be exchangeable in a platform-independent way or can be specified in 
a way which is limited to one specific processing platform entirely depends on 
the application. The ISO international standard for specifying exchangeable 
formatting information is the Document Style Semantics and Specification 
Language (DSSSL) [127]. Both CSS2 (the next version of Cascading Style 
Sheets, briefly introduced in section 6.6.2) and XSL are partly based on 
DSSSL, but DSSSL itself is not used within the web. 



4,2 The SGML standard 

In the previous section, the concepts underlying SGML have been explained. 
However, to ensure the exchangeability of SGML DTDs and SGML docu- 
ments, there must be well-defined syntax and semantics for all components of 
an SGML document processing environment. Since SGML is a very complex 
standard, we give a short introduction to the features which are most impor- 
tant and most relevant for the application of SGML to the web. For a more 
detailed explanation of SGML, the standard itself or the books mentioned in 
this chapter’s introduction (for SGML itself the book by Goldfarb [88], for 
SGML and its relationship with HTML the book by Bryan [39]) should be 
consulted. 
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Fig. 4.3 A general SGML parser 



A very general view of an SGML processing system (or an SGML parser, 
as the part doing the actual analysis of the document structure is often called) 
is shown in figure 4.3. In addition to the two components which have already 
been introduced (the DTD and a document), a third component, the SGML 
declaration, appears in this figure. We now give a more formal definition of 
these components: 
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• SGML declaration 

Since SGML only describes the abstract syntax of a markup language, 
there has to be a way to specify how this abstract syntax (defining abstract 
markup delimiters) is mapped onto concrete characters (like the ‘<’ and ‘>’ 
characters used so far). Furthermore, SGML defines a number of options 
which can be used in different ways. Also, the character sets being used 
and some capacity definitions (declaring processing limits such as the 
maximal length of element names) have to be defined. All these things 
must be specified prior to defining an actual DTD, and this is done in the 
SGML declaration, which is described in section 4.2.1. 

• Document Type Definition (DTD) 

While the SGML declaration defines a concrete syntax to be used for the 
exchange of DTDs and documents, the DTD defines the rules according 
to which a document has to be structured. It does so by defining the 
elements (which identify the structural components of a document), their 
attributes, and the way in“ which the elements can be used. A detailed 
explanation of SGML DTDs is given in section 4.2.2. 

• Document 

The third and most specific component which goes into the parser is an 
actual document, which uses the syntax defined in the SGML declara- 
tion and the elements defined in a DTD. Possible examples for SGML 
documents are given in chapter 5, where HTML documents using the 
HTML SGML declaration and the HTML DTD are explained in detail, 
and in chapter 7, which describes the ways in which XML makes use 
of user-defined DTDs to enable the exchange of documents of arbitrary 
DTDs over the web. A short overview about SGML documents is given 
in section 4.2.3. 

Figure 4.3 shows the most general SGML parser which can be used for 
any SGML declaration and DTD and therefore can be used in a very flex- 
ible way. However, there are two other possible ways how an SGML parser 
may be implemented. In figure 4.4, it is shown how an SGML parser may 
be used which has a built-in SGML declaration, but accepts both a DTD 
and a document as input. Such a parser would implement a fixed concrete 
syntax including all other SGML features which are defined in the SGML 
declaration. It would, however, allow users to specify their own DTDs and to 
parse documents using them. An example for this type of parser is an XML 
parser, which has the XML SGML declaration built into it and accepts XML 
DTDs and XML documents as input. 

A third possible way to built an SGML parser is depicted in figure 4.5. In 
this figure, it is shown that a parser could also have the SGML declaration 
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Fig. 4.4 A specialized SGML parser (eg, for XML) 

and the DTD built into it and only accept documents which use them. This 
type of parser is the least general way to built an SGML parser, since only 
documents of a predefined DTD can be used and every time the DTD changes, 
the parser itself has to be modified to incorporate the new DTD. 




Fig. 4.5 A specialized SGML parser (eg, for HTML) 

An example for this type of parser is an HTML parser (which is one 
component of a browser, analyzing a web page before it is being formatted) , 
which has both the HTML SGML declaration and the HTML DTD built 
into it. Every time the HTML DTD is changed (for example from HTML 3.2 
to HTML 4.0), the parser needs to be changed to incorporate the new DTD 
and, thus, to accept documents based on the new DTD. 
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4.2.1 SGML declaration 

The SGML declaration is the most basic component of an SGML based doc- 
ument processing environment. It is used by the parser to define a number 
of parameters which are necessary for parsing both the DTD and the doc- 
ument itself. Examples for SGML declarations are the HTML SGML dec- 
laration listed in appendix B.l, and the XML SGML declaration listed in 
appendix C.l. 

The SGML declaration consists of a number of sections, which in SGML 
terminology are called clauses. Each of these clauses defines a certain aspect 
for the processing of SGML DTDs and documents. As before, we limit our de- 
scription of SGML declaration clauses to those clauses being most interesting 
for the SGML declarations used on the web. 

In section 4. 2. 1.1, the syntax clause is discussed, which assigns actual char- 
acters to the abstract syntactic elements described in SGML. Section 4.2. 1.2 
describes the way in which character sets are defined in an SGML declara- 
tion. The processing capacities of an SGML implementation are defined in a 
capacity clause, described in section 4.2. 1.3. Finally, SGML defines a num- 
ber of optional features, which are enabled or disabled in the features clause 
described in section 4.2. 1.4. 

4.2. 1.1 Defining a concrete syntax 

Although in the examples so far we have used specific characters as syntactic 
delimiters of SGML constructs (such as the ‘<’ and ‘>’ characters for delim- 
iting element markup), SGML uses abstract concepts to define its syntax. 
This leads to two syntaxes used in the context of SGML: 

• Abstract syntax 

An abstract syntax defines syntactic elements of a language in terms of 
their function, such as delimiters for markup. In SGML abstract syntax 
notation, the delimiters for the start tags of elements are the start-tag 
open delimiter (STAGO) and the tag close delimiter (TAGC). 

• Concrete syntax 

A concrete syntax assigns actual characters to the syntactic elements de- 
fined in the abstract syntax. For the reference concrete syntaa?, there is 
a mapping which defines the abstract start-tag open delimiter (STAGO) to 
be represented by the character, and the abstract tag close delimiter 
(TAGC) construct to be represented by the character. 

^ The reference concrete syntax is one particular concrete syntax which is defined 
by the SGML standard. It is the default concrete syntax being used if no other 
concrete syntax is specified. 
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The SGML declaration’s SYNTAX clause defines these and other aspects 
of the concrete syntax to be used for a set of documents. In particular, the 
SGML declaration’s SYNTAX clause contains a number of sub-clauses: 

• SHUNCHAR 

This sub-clause defines the character codes which the SGML processing 
program has to ignore because they are control characters (or shunned 
characters) . 

• BASESET and DESCSET 

The base character set defines the character set to be used as the concrete 
syntax character set, while the described character set defines how these 
characters are to be used to define the concrete syntax. 

• FUNCTION 

A number of special function characters can be defined in the FUNCTION 
sub-clause. 

• NAMING 

The naming rules define which characters can be used in the different 
syntactic elements which are defined by SGML. For example, the NAMING 
sub-clause defines which characters can be used for element names, and 
whether element names should be case-sensitive or case-insensitive. 

• DELIM 

The markup delimiters to be used in a document (such as the characters 
for the start-tag open and tag close abstract syntax constructs described 
above) are defined by the DELIM sub-clause of the SYNTAX clause. 

• NAMES 

The NAMES sub-clause defines the reserved names for SGML constructs 
used in a DTD, such as ELEMENT and ATTLIST. 

• QUANTITY 

The quantity set defines a number of quantities which are defined for the 
document set, such as the maximum length of element names, maximum 
nesting levels in different contexts, maximum number of open elements, 
and a number of other quantities. 

For these sub-clauses, it is always possible to define specific values, or to 
refer to the definitions of the reference concrete syntax using the keyword 
SGMLREF. It is also possible to refer to the reference concrete syntax and 
afterwards to modify selected settings from it, one example for this is the 
QUANTITY sub-clause of the HTML SGML declaration listed in appendix B.l. 
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4.2. 1.2 Used character sets 

The BASESET and DESCSET sub-clauses of the SYNTAX clause (as described in 
the previous section) define the character set to be used for the document 
syntax. The BASESET and DESCSET sub-clauses of the CHARSET clause, on the 
other hand, define the character set description, which is the character set to 
be used for the document. 

4.2. 1.3 Processing capacities 

The CAPACITY clause is used to define the reference capacity set, which defines 
a number of capacity restrictions for documents. It should be noted that 
the values of the reference concrete syntax for the CAPACITY clause are very 
conservative (in other words, too restrictive), since they are mainly based 
on the processing capabilities of computer systems of the time when SGML 
was standardized (1986). It is therefore common to use larger values for the 
CAPACITY clause than the values defined by the reference concrete syntax. 

4.2. 1.4 Features 

Since SGML is a very versatile standard with a lot of optional features, the 
FEATURES clause of the SGML declaration is used to specify the optional 
features which are enabled for a set of documents. We only discuss the fea- 
tures of SGML which are of importance to HTML and XML, for a complete 
overview the SGML standard [110] should be consulted. 

The most important feature of SGML is markup minimization, which has 
already been introduced in examples earlier in this chapter. The idea behind 
markup minimization is that in many cases full SGML syntax is not necessary 
to unambiguously interpret a document. For example, end tags can often be 
omitted if the context makes it clear that an end tag is required. 

Basically, markup minimization was designed with the human author in 
mind who should be allowed to create less markup as long as it is still un- 
ambiguously interpretable. This consideration applies to SGML authors who 
write their document using general purpose text editors, manually entering 
SGML markup. However, for the automated processing of SGML documents, 
markup minimization is not really necessary, since a program can easily be 
designed to create full markup. On the other hand, it is considerably harder 
to write a program interpreting a document using markup minimization than 
to write a program which only accepts full markup. 

HTML (created in 1990) allows markup minimization, and in the begin- 
ning, the only way to create HTML documents was to use a general purpose 
text editor, since no HTML editors were available. Even today, many peo- 
ple still create HTML this way, and since markup minimization as well as 
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the error tolerance of HTML browsers make it very easy to create accept- 
able HTML pages, in many cases this way is a viable alternative. However, 
the increasing availability of HTML editors makes HTML pages created “by 
hand” less and less popular. More information about this issue can be found 
in section 4.3.3. 

XML (created in 1996) does not allow markup minimization. It is assumed 
that basically all processing of XML documents will be done using XML 
software. For this software, it is much easier if documents are always using 
full markup. Furthermore, only if markup minimization is disallowed, it is 
possible to process documents without knowledge of their DTD, for more 
information about this issue, refer to section 7.2. 

The two most important markup minimization features of SGML (and the 
only features which are used in either HTML or XML) are the two features 
described in the following list: 

• OMITTAG 

If tag omission is used, different mechanisms can be used to minimize 
markup. Start-tag omission makes it possible to omit a start tag (if the 
context makes it clear that there should be a start tag). End-tag omission 
makes it possible to omit an end tag (if the context makes it clear that 
there should be an end tag). 

<book>Erik Wilde 
<heading>Wilde ’ s WWW 
<contents level="2">0verview 
<contents level="4">Contents 
< chapter > . . . 

In this short example, the start- as well as the end-tags of the author 
element have been omitted. This is possible, since the simple DTD shown 
on page 148 makes it clear that a book element must include an author 
element (therefore, the start-tag can be omitted), and that the heading 
element ends the author element (therefore, the end-tag can be omitted). 

• SHORTTAG 

The short tags feature makes it possible to use empty tags^ unclosed tags^ 
null end-tags^ and attribute name omission. Of all these features, only 
attribute name omission is widely implemented in HTML browsers^. At- 
tribute name omission has two variants: 



^ This is one of the areas where it becomes clear that almost no HTML browser 
is a true SGML implementation. Usually, HTML browsers only implement the 
features which are commonly used in HTML, and not the features which would 
be required by the SGML standard. 
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— Omitting attribute value delimiters 

If the value of an attribute only consists of name characters (accord- 
ing to the naming rules sub-clause of the SYNTAX clause), the literal 
delimiters of the attribute value can be omitted. In case of HTML this 
means that the start or end of literal string delimiter (LIT) normally 
represented by quotes around an attribute value can be omitted. 

— Omitting attribute names 

If the attribute value has been declared as a member of a set of valid 
attribute values, the attribute name as well as the following value 
indicator delimiter (VI) (usually ‘=’) can be omitted. 

These two rules for attribute name omission make it possible to minimize 
the markup of the small example shown on page 144: 

...in section <reference section id=contentX/ref erence> 
on page <reference page id=content> . 

Since the section and page attribute values are predefined in the DTD, it 
is possible to omit both the literal delimiters and the attribute name. The 
id attribute, however, is defined as character data, so the attribute name 
must still be present, but the literal delimiters can be omitted (because 
the attribute value only uses name characters). 

The FEATURES clause has a number of other sub-clauses and uses which are 
not discussed in this section. The most interesting point for this clause is the 
difference for the OMITTAG feature between the HTML and the XML SGML 
declaration (as listed in appendices B.l and C.l). While HTML specifies 
OMITTAG as enabled, XML disables it. Both HTML and XML enable the 
SHORTTAG feature^^. 

4.2.2 Document Type Definition (DTD) 

A Document Type Definition (DTD), as introduced in section 4.1.3, defines 
a class of documents which are all of the same type. A DTD mainly defines 
two aspects: 

• The elements of a document class 

A document as seen by SGML is a collection of element instances, with 
each of these instances being of a certain element type. The DTD defines 
all elements for a document type, and also the attributes which are defined 
for these elements. 



Although its support in HTML is very poor, and its use in XML is restricted to 
one particular application area, so-called null end-tags. 
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• The rules for combining these elements 

Since SGML sees a document as a structured collection of element in- 
stances (they are always arranged in a tree-shaped hierarchy), it is also 
necessary to define how elements may be arranged. Therefore, the DTD 
specifies a content model for each element, which defines the allowed con- 
tent for an element. 

The formal definition of an SGML DTD consists of a number of differ- 
ent constructs which are described in the following sections. Section 4.2.2. 1 
describes how elements are defined in general. There are some other aspects 
to the definition of elements, such as the definition of allowed content, which 
is done using so-called model groups which are explained in section 4. 2. 2. 2. 
A special kind of elements may contain text (and not only other elements). 
These elements are called text elements and are described in section 4. 2. 2. 3. 
Since the allowed content of elements can be defined by model groups as well 
as by inclusion or exclusion, the SGML mechanism for inclusion or exclusion, 
the so-called exceptions^ is explained in section 4. 2. 2. 4. 

In addition to the basic model of elements, SGML uses the concept of 
element attributes. The formal definition of attribute definitions is given in 
section 4. 2. 2. 5. As a last aspect of DTDs, entities (references to characters 
and sequences of characters) are described in section 4. 2. 2. 6. 

4.2.2. 1 Elements 

An element declaration consists of the markup declaration open delimiter 
(MDO), usually represented by ‘< ! ’, and the reserved name ELEMENT^ followed 
by the element’s name. The element’s name is followed by the so-called modef 
which specifies the allowed content for the element. The element declaration 
is closed by a markup declaration close delimiter (MDC), usually represented 
by 

<! ELEMENT author (#PCDATA) > 

It is also possible for a number of elements to share the same element 
declaration, in which case the element names are grouped using brackets and 
separated by an OR connector (described in section 4. 2. 2. 2). Using this kind 
of short notation^^, the example on page 144 could be specified more concise 
to read: 

<! ELEMENT (author | heading) (#PCDATA) > 

This name can be changed by using the NAMES sub-clause of the SYNTAX clause 
of the SGML declaration. 

In XML, this kind of short notation is not allowed. All elements must have their 
own separate declaration. 
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Depending on the OMITTAG entry in the FEATURES clause of the SGML 
declaration, tag omission may be enabled (which for HTML is true as can 
be seen in the HTML 4.0 SGML declaration listed in appendix B.l). In this 
case every element declaration within a DTD must contain two characters 
between the element name and the model to specify whether start or end 
tags of the elements may be omitted. 

<! ELEMENT author 0 0 (#PCDATA) > 

The characters are either the letter ‘O’, indicating that the start- or end- 
tag may be omitted, or a hyphen character specifying that the tag may 
not be omitted^^. 

4.2. 2. 2 Model groups 

Following the element name (or the OMITTAG specifications if the SGML dec- 
laration enables this feature) the model group specifies the allowed content for 
the element. A model group consists of one or more connected element names. 
Because model groups specify the possible ways in which elements may occur 
inside another elements, different types of connectors exist for different kinds 
of element occurrences. These connectors are shown in table 4.1. 



Table 4.1 SGML connectors 



Default 

character 


Delimiter 

name 


Meaning 




SEQ 


all must occur, in the order specified 


& 


AND 


all must occur, in any order 


1 


OR 


one (and only one) must occur 



The sequence connector is used to specify elements which must occur in a 
sequence. In the following example, the book element must contain a sequence 
of an author element, a body element, and a trailer element^"^: 

<! ELEMENT book (f ront , body , trailer) > 

If the elements in the model group may occur in any order (but all of 
them must occur), the AND connector can be used^^. The following definition 

Since tag omission is not allowed in XML, element declarations in XML never 
specify tag omission. 

In order to make the examples as simple as possible, we assumed for the following 
examples that tag omission is not being used. 

The AND connector is not allowed in XML. 
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specifies the front element to contain the author, title, and date elements 
in any order: 

<! ELEMENT front (author & title & date) > 

If only one element out of a set of elements is allowed to occur, the OR 
connector is used. The following example defines an author element to con- 
tain either an editor or a writer element: 

<! ELEMENT author (editor | writer) > 

In addition to the connectors it is possible to further qualify an element’s 
occurrence using an occurrence indicator. The occurrence indicators which 
can be used with SGML are shown in table 4.2. 



Table 4.2 SGML occurrence indicators 



Default 

character 


Delimiter 

name 


Meaning 


+ 


PLUS 


repeatable, must occur at least once 


* 


REP 


optional, may be repeated 


7 


OPT 


optional, can occur at most once 



The required and repeatable occurrence indicator (PLUS) is used to specify 
that an element must occur at least once, but may be repeated. The following 
example defines a body element to contain at least one chapter element: 

<! ELEMENT body (chapter+) > 

If an element can be repeated, but does not have to appear at least once 
(as with the PLUS occurrence indicator), the optional and repeatable occur- 
rence indicator (REP) can be used. If an element may occur at most once 
(ie, it is optional), the optional occurrence indicator (OPT) can be used. The 
following definition specifies that the trailer element contains a sequence 
of zero or more appendix elements, an optional glossary element, and a 
mandatory index element: 

<! ELEMENT trailer (appendix* , glossary? , index) > 

As shown in this last example, connectors and occurrence indicators can 
be combined to yield more complex model groups^^. A very good and realistic 
example for the use of nested connectors and occurrence indicators is the 
HTML <TABLE> element as described in section 5. 2. 4. 3. 

This nesting may be used up to a level specified in the quantity set defined by 
the QUANTITY sub-clause of the SYNTAX clause of the SGML declaration. 
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4.2. 2. 3 Text elements 

So far, we have only discussed how model groups may be specified which de- 
fine the occurrence of elements inside elements. At some point in the definition 
of elements, it is usually necessary that it is also possible to use character 
data inside an element. This character data is the actual document content, in 
contrast to the document structure, which is specified using nested instances 
of different elements. 

<! ELEMENT chapter (heading, (peiragraph I table)*) > 

<! ELEMENT heading (#PCDATA) > 

<! ELEMENT pcuragraph (#PCDATA I emphasis) + > 

<! ELEMENT emphasis (#PCDATA) > 

In this example, the heading, paragraph, and emphasis elements can 
contain character data, as specified by the reserved name #PCDATA. In the 
model group of the paragraph element it is specified that character data may 
be mixed with emphasis element instances, which means that a paragraph 
consists of text which may be marked up using a special emphasis element. 

4.2. 2. 4 Exceptions 

Although in most cases the model groups for elements as described in the 
previous two sections are sufficient, SGML defines additional mechanisms 
for specifying element content. These mechanisms can be used to include or 
exclude elements (XML generally prohibits the use of these inclusions and 
exclusions): 

• Inclusions 

If inclusions are used within an element’s definition, this means that the 
included elements can be used at any point in the model group (ie, within 
the current element or within any element embedded in it). 

• Exclusions 

Exclusions, on the other hand, identify elements that can not be used in 
the context of the current element. 

SGML defines that inclusions and exclusions are specified between the 
model group and the closing delimiter of the element declaration. Further- 
more, any exclusions must be specified before inclusions. Inclusions are spec- 
ified using a bracketed list of element preceded by a plus sign ‘+’, exclusions 
are specified using a bracketed list of element preceded by a minus sign 

<! ELEMENT chapter (heading, (paragraph | table)*) + (emphasis) > 

<! ELEMENT paragraph (#PCDATA) > 

<! ELEMENT emphasis (#PCDATA) -(emphasis) > 
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If the emphasis element is defined by inclusion to the chapter element 
(which means that the emphasis element may be used anywhere in the 
context of the chapter element), it is normally appropriate to exclude the 
emphasis element from its own content model (in which it is included be- 
cause of the inclusion for the chapter element), because otherwise nested 
emphasis elements would be allowed. 

Inclusions and exclusions make DTDs harder to read, because it becomes 
less explicit which elements actually can appear inside other elements (in 
the example above, in the definition of the paragraph element there is no 
indication that the emphasis element is allowed). Inclusions and exclusions in 
some cases are very useful constructs, but they should be applied restrainedly, 
using regular model groups whenever possible. 

4. 2. 2. 5 Attributes 

An attribute definition list declaration consists of the markup declaration 
open delimiter (MDO), which usually is ‘< ! ’, and the reserved name ATTLIST^^, 
followed by the name of the element for which attributes are to be defined. 
The name of the element is followed by one or more attribute definitions. 
The element declaration is closed by a markup declaration close delimiter 
(MDC), usually represented by ‘>’. An example of such an attribute definition 
list declaration is the reference element’s attribute declaration that first 
appeared on page 146: 

<!ATTLIST reference 

id CDATA #REQUIRED 

type (section I page) section > 

An attribute definition consists of an attribute name., a declared value^ and 
a default value^ each separated by parameter separators (usually spaces, line 
breaks, or tabs). Attribute names must start with a certain kind of character 
(a valid name start character) , are limited to a restricted set of characters (the 
valid name characters) and a certain length defined in the SGML declaration. 
With the default SGML declaration, this means that attribute names must 
consist of no more than eight alphanumeric characters, full stops, or hyphens, 
starting with a letter. The HTML 4.0 SGML declaration, however, increases 
the maximum length of names to 65536 characters, so there is no real limit 
to the length of attribute names in HTML. 

The declared value of an attribute is either a bracketed list of attribute 
values or a reserved name indicating the type of value which is allowed for 
this attribute: 

This name can be changed by using the NAMES sub-clause of the SYNTAX clause 
of the SGML declaration. 
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type (section I page) section 

The declared value of this attribute is (section I page) , which means that 
the attribute type can have one of the two values section and page. If no 
value is specified in an element instance, the default value section will be 
assumed. 

id CDATA #REQUIRED 

In case of the id attribute, taken from the same example attribute defi- 
nition list declaration, the declared value of the attribute uses the reserved 
name CDATA, indicating that character data can be used as attribute value. 
The default value is specified by the reserved name #REQUIRED, which makes 
this attribute mandatory (ie, each element instance of the reference element 
must specify a value for the id attribute). 

In general, reserved names for declared values are used to specify value 
types for attributes. The following list shows all reserved values which are 
used for HTML^®: 

• CDATA 

This attribute type indicates that character data can be used as attribute 
value, containing any valid SGML characters, in particular SGML delim- 
iters. 

• ID 

This attribute type indicates that a unique identifier is given to the ele- 
ment, which means that the particular instance of the element is uniquely 
identified within the scope of the document. 

• IDREF 

Using the unique identifier from the ID attribute type, the IDREF attribute 
type references an element within the document through its unique iden- 
tifier. 

• IDREFS 

This type is the same as the IDREF type, except that it specifies a list of 
IDREF values instead of just one. 

• NAME 

In this case, the attribute value must be a valid SGML name, which means 
that the restrictions concerning characters and lengths as specified by the 
SGML declaration must be observed. 



In addition to these reserved names, SGML also defines ENTITY, ENTITIES, 
NAMES, NMTOKEN, NMTOKENS, NOTATION, NUMBERS, NUTOKEN, and NUTOKENS as re- 
served names for attribute declared values. 
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• NUMBER 

This reserved name specifies that the attribute value must be a number. 
It is not possible to specify any restrictions for numbers (such as allowed 
number ranges). 

In addition to these reserved names for declared values, SGML also defines 
some reserved names for attribute default values, which are described in the 
following list^^: 

• #IMPLIED 

If no parameter value is supplied in the document, the program interpret- 
ing the document may imply a value. 

• #REQUIRED 

This attribute value must be entered within the start tag of the element, 
it is required for the processing of the document. 

• #FIXED 

This attribute type is used if an attribute is defined for an element, but 
should always be set to the same value without the possibility to change 
it in a document. 

Using these reserved values for declared values and default values, it is 
possible to define attributes in many different ways. However, for many appli- 
cation scenarios (such as HTML and possibly many XML applications), the 
possible definitions of attributes are semantically too weak. In this case, it is 
common practice to use SGML comments (which are enclosed with the start 
or end of comment delimiter (COM), usually represented by double hyphens 
‘ — ’) behind the attribute declaration to write down, in plain text, additional 
requirements. This method, extensively used in the HTML DTD, requires 
more specialized parsing than a pure SGML parser, since the additional re- 
quirements can not be checked by an SGML parser. An additional processing 
step is required to make sure that the attribute values actually conform to the 
additional requirements as given by the SGML comments. This is the reason 
why an HTML page, although valid SGML and conforming to the HTML 
DTD, may be an invalid HTML document. An HTML parser implements 
an SGML parser and furthermore implements checks for the restrictions of 
HTML which are not formally part of the HTML DTD. 

4.2. 2. 6 Entities 

The concept of using markup for specifying the document structure and mix- 
ing markup and document content makes it possible to define special char- 

In addition to these reserved default values, SGML also defines #CURRENT and 
#C0NREF as reserved names for attribute default values. 
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acters as markup delimiters'^, but usually these are characters which should 
also be usable as document text. For example, to use the character in 
an HTML document, it is necessary to use which references the 

character without actually using it. In addition to the characters which are 
occupied by special roles for representing markup, there also is a large number 
of characters which are not available on keyboards, but which also should be 
usable in SGML documents. For example, the greek upper case letter sigma 
‘E’ (as well as a multitude of other foreign letters and special symbols) can 
be used in HTML using ‘feSigma;’. 

The concept of an entity in SGML is generally defined as “a collection 
of characters that can be referenced as a unit”. SGML’s concept of entities 
differentiates entity references and entity declarations. The example given 
above is an entity reference, which is a reference to an entity declaration (the 
It entity) specified in the HTML DTD. Two types of entity references can 
be distinguished: 

• General entity references 

General entity references are used to refer to entity declarations which are 
part of the DTD or the document^^ . Such an entity declaration simply de- 
fines an entity by defining its name and the replacement text which should 
be generated whenever the entity is used inside a document. General en- 
tity references are used by specifying the entity reference open delimiter 
(ERO), which normally is the ampersand character directly followed 
by the entity name and the entity reference close delimiter (REFC), which 
normally is the semicolon character 

• Character entity references 

Character entity references can be used to directly specify characters from 
a character set, usually characters which are not available using a key- 
boards^. Character entity references are used by specifying the character 
reference open delimiter (CRO), which normally is the character sequence 
directly followed by the decimal value of the required character within 
the character set, and the entity reference close delimiter (REFC), which 
normally is the semicolon character 



Such as the ‘<’ and characters in case of the reference concrete syntax. How- 
ever, the markup delimiters can be freely defined using the delimiters sub-clause 
of the SYNTAX clause. 

It should be noted that virtually all browsers do not support entity declarations 
inside documents, so that only general entity references to entity declarations 
from the HTML DTD axe possible. 

Since character entity references directly reference characters from the docu- 
ment’s character set, there is no such thing as a “character entity declaration”. 
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An entity declaration consists of the markup declaration open delimiter 
(MDO), usually represented by and the reserved name ENTITY^^, followed 
by the entity’s name. The entity name is followed by an optional CD AT A 
keyword^^ and the entity’s replacement text The entity declaration is closed 
by a markup declaration close delimiter (MDC), usually represented by ‘>’. 

<! ENTITY Sigma CDATA "Σ" > 

This general entity declaration (taken from the HTML DTD) declares the 
Sigma entity to be replaced by the character entity reference ‘&#931 ; ’, which 
references the greek upper case letter sigma within the ISO 10646 character 
set. Thus, this example uses an entity reference inside an entity declaration, 
which is possible in SGML. 

4.2.3 SGML documents 

In theory, the exchange of an SGML document always includes the exchange 
of the associated SGML declaration and the DTD. Since HTML and XML 
have fixed SGML declarations, it is not necessary to exchange the SGML 
declaration. HTML also has a fixed DTD, so it furthermore is not necessary 
to exchange the DTD. However, because different versions of HTML exist, it 
is necessary to refer to the version of HTML which is used for a specific HTML 
page. This is done using a document type declaration^ which is specified before 
the actual document instance (starting with the <HTML> element): 

<!D0CTYPE HTML PUBLIC "-//W3C//DTD HTML 4.0//EN" 

"http : //www . w3 . org/TR/REC-html40/strict . dtd" > 

This is the document type declaration to be used for an HTML document 
using the strict HTML 4.0 DTD as described in section 5.2.1. Although many 
HTML documents do not contain a document type declaration, this part 
should always be specified, because this is the only way to recognize the 
specific version of HTML which is used for a web page. 

Since XML documents do not use a common DTD as HTML does, but 
can be based on any user-defined XML DTD, XML documents need a more 
complex way of pointing to the DTD. 

• Internal DTD 

In this case, the DTD is part of the document, which means that the actual 

text of the DTD, containing element and attribute definitions, is inside 

This name can be changed by using the NAMES sub-clause of the SYNTAX clause 
of the SGML declaration. 

This keyword defines the entity’s replacement text to be treated as character 
data, causing any markup inside the replacement text to be ignored. 
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the document. Such a document can be processed by an XML processor 
without the need to refer to any external resources. 

• External DTD 

Similar to the approach described for HTML, it is possible to refer to 
an external DTD. The difference in this case is that the XML processor 
actually has to retrieve the DTD, while an HTML processor usually has 
the HTML DTD (at least one version of it) built-in. 

• No DTD 

It is also possible to specify no DTD, in which case the XML processor can 
only process the document as a well-formed document, but is not able to 
validate it against a DTD. For more information about this issue, refer to 
section 7.2 and its discussion of valid and well-formed XML documents. 

After this document type declaration (which may be omitted in case of 
XML), the actual document instance starts, which is the hierarchically struc- 
tured set of elements according to the rules defined by the SGML declaration 
and the DTD. 

4.3 Usage of SGML 

In the following two sections we describe the ways in which SGML is used for 
the specific requirements of web applications. Section 4.3.1 explains SGML 
profiles, defining a functional subset of the full SGML functionality (XML is 
an SGML profile). In section 4.3.2, SGML applications are explained, which 
are a way to use SGML for one specific application area (ie, one specific 
DTD). To give an impression how SGML is actually used, in section 4.3.3 
about SGML validation we give some examples of how correctly SGML (in 
the form of HTML) is applied on the web. 

4.3.1 SGML profiles 

SGML is a complex standard which has been designed while it was still com- 
mon practice to edit SGML documents by hand, using general purpose text 
editors. In the meantime, specialized software for processing SGML docu- 
ments (in particular, SGML editors) is widespread, and the number of work- 
ing environments supporting SGML documents is growing. Seeing this devel- 
opment, the numerous and complex markup minimization features (only a 
fraction of SGML’s markup minimization features have been described in the 
previous sections) are no longer absolutely necessary. In fact, program-based 
interpretation of SGML documents using full markup is much simpler than 
processing documents making heavy use of markup minimization. 
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When it became apparent that HTML would not be sufficient as the only 
content language on the web, SGML as the base of HTML was a good can- 
didate to design a language which could be used to define custom document 
types. However, SGML seemed too complex and loaded with unnecessary 
features, so it was finally decided to choose a functional subset, or profile^ 
of SGML for the definition of a new language for custom document type 
definition. 

The Extensible Markup Language (XML) as described in chapter 7 is a 
functional subset of SGML. The goal of XML was to create a “variant” of 
SGML which is best suited for applications on the web. A comparison of 
SGML and XML carried out by Clark [46] provides a complete and detailed 
list of all differences between these two standards. XML imposes many limi- 
tations on DTDs and documents which are not necessary for SGML confor- 
mance, so in essence every XML document is an SGML document, although 
there are many SGML documents which are not valid XML. However, many 
of the differences between SGML and XML could be automatically resolved 
in an attempt to convert SGML documents to XML. There are, however, a 
few differences where conversion from SGML to XML would be hard or even 
impossible (this depends on the SGML declaration and the DTD). 

The main objective of most of the limitations of XML is to enable XML 
applications to process XML documents without a DTD. For the interpre- 
tation of SGML documents, the DTD is always necessary, because markup 
minimization may have been used to omit start as well as end tags of ele- 
ments, in which case their existence is only ascertainable by interpreting the 
DTD. XML’s requirement to use full markup makes it possible to process a 
document without using its DTD (for more information about this issue, refer 
to section 7.2 and its discussion of valid and well-formed XML documents). 

One of the most obvious differences between SGML and XML is the fact 
that XML is based on a particular SGML declaration (which is listed in 
appendix C.l), while SGML leaves it to the application to provide its own 
SGML declaration. 

4.3.2 SGML applications 

An SGML profile as described in the previous section is a functional subset 
of SGML, having less features than SGML, but serving the same purpose 
(the definition of document types). However, the ultimate goal of SGML 
(and XML as an SGML profile) is the definition of actual document types. 
Every document type (in conjunction with an SGML declaration) is called 
an SGML application. The most popular SGML application is the Hypertext 
Markup Language (HTML) as described in chapter 5. 
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Although HTML and XML are the most visible representations of SGML 
on the web, it should be noted that HTML can not be seen as an XML 
application. This is caused by the HTML SGML declaration, which enabled 
features (such as tag omission and attribute name omission) which are not 
allowed in XML. It would be fairly simple to write a program converting 
HTML documents to XML documents. However, to achieve this, the HTML 
DTD would have to be converted to an XML DTD, because XML does not 
allow a number features which can be used in SGML DTDs (and which are 
used in the HTML DTD). More information about this issue can be found 
in section 7.6.1. 

4.3.3 SGML validation 

The theory of SGML defining DTDs and documents conforming to these 
DTDs is one side, but the practice on the web is a different issue. Since 
most of the HTML pages on the web are created by hand (rather than using 
software which knows the HTML DTD)^^, the typical web page contains 
errors which, strictly speaking, make it an invalid HTML document. 

A very simple way to validate web pages has been used in an early sur- 
vey by Bray [34], carried out in 1996, where web pages were grouped into 
three categories, based on whether they did not contain a <TITLE> element 
(which is mandatory), contained a <TITLE> but no document type declara- 
tion (which also is mandatory in an SGML document), or a <TITLE> element 
and an HTML document type declaration. However, no actual validation was 
performed, so the figures are rather optimistic. According to these categories, 
12.6% of the pages did not even include a <TITLE> element, 82.5% contained 
a <TITLE> but no document type declaration, and only 4.9% actually con- 
tained a document type declaration. 

Another study of web pages went a step further by using an SGML parser 
to actually validate the documents (ie, check them for syntactic correctness 
according to the syntactic and structural rules defined by HTML). This study 
was a little bit more relaxed on the documents in the first place, because if 
a document did not contain a document type declaration, a standard DTD 
was used (HTML 3.2, which was the latest HTML version at the time the 
study took place). Using this methodology, the results listed in table 4.3 were 
found. 

These results are taken from a study of web servers in the UK carried 
out by Beck [15]. It gives numbers which can be seen as representative for 

With the increasing complexity of HTML, new mechanisms like Cascading Style 
Sheets ( CSS) as described in chapter 6, and the increasing availability of software 
tools for creating web pages, this will change. For the near future, however, there 
will be many pages on the web which have been created manually. 
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Table 4.3 Validation of HTML pages 





HTML validation result 


Count 


Percent 


1. 


validation failed with default DTD 


15766 


60.67% 


2. 


validation failed 


8730 


33.59% 


3. 


validation succeeded with default DTD 


1013 


3.90% 


4. 


validation succeeded 


335 


1.29% 


5. 


no DTD found 


144 


0.55% 



the web in general, although only web servers in the UK were used to collect 
the data. The way the data was collected is quite simple, all UK domains 
were searched for hosts named www, and if such a host was present, an HTTP 
request was sent to the host’s standard HTTP port (80)^^. 

However, despite the fact that most HTML documents on the web are 
invalid when looking at them from a rigid point of view, it is important for 
browsers to be tolerant in these cases. A user browsing the web would be 
very disappointed if for more than 90% of the web pages the browser would 
simply display an error message stating that the page does not contain valid 
HTML. 

It is also worth mentioning that validating an HTML document with a 
general purpose SGML parser is not sufficient to make sure that an HTML 
document is valid. The validation with a general purpose SGML parser can 
check all syntactic and structural rules which are formally specified in the 
HTML SGML declaration and DTD, but it can not check for other things. 
One example are attributes which are defined as CD AT A values, and thus 
can (from the point of view of an SGML parser) contain letters, but which 
are (only by comments in the HTML DTD, which the parser does not un- 
derstand) required to contain numbers, for example for length specifications. 
Consequently, only a specialized HTML parser which rigidly checks for SGML 
conformance and also understands all non-formal aspects of the HTML DTD 
is able to really validate an HTML document. 

All HTML browsers implement SGML parsers trying to be as error tol- 
erant as possible. In the majority of cases, these browsers display web pages 
even though they might (and in most cases do) contain errors. Since the in- 
terpretation of invalid SGML documents is not defined by the standard (a 
normal SGML parser would simply reject such a document), it is not well- 
defined how an erroneous document is displayed. 

Although the description of the survey is taken from the original paper, the 
survey’s figures presented here are from a newer survey (carried out in August 
1997) which is available at http://www.hensa.ac.uk/uksites/survey/. 
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4.4 The future of SGML 

Prior to the success of the web, SGML was a standard which, in contrast to 
many other standards in information processing, was very widely accepted 
and used in many application areas. With the increasing momentum of the 
Extensible Markup Language (XML)^ SGML will gain significantly more im- 
portance, since the conversion between SGML and XML is very simple. Com- 
panies relying on SGML infrastructures can easily add applications for infor- 
mation distribution on the web, and as soon as the first full XML browsers 
become available, web publishing for an unlimited number of users will be 
very simple and powerful, using custom document types and formatting in- 
structions (however, it may take some time until XML with all its accompa- 
nying standards, in particular the Extensible Style Language (XSL), will be 
a stable and widely implemented set of standards). 

The current SGML standard is rather old, and some aspects of it are 
not very well suited for SGML’s application for web technologies. For exam- 
ple, the features which can be switched on or off in the SGML declaration’s 
FEATURES clause have been designed with the human author in mind who 
manually enters SGML markup. To adapt SGML to its new application ar- 
eas, WebSGML has been defined, which is an integral part of the revised 
SGML standard. 

A number of additional parameters for the SGML declaration have been 
defined. One popular example is the SHORTTAG entry in the FEATURES clause 
of the SGML declaration, which in SGML does not allow the separate spec- 
ification of the empty tags, unclosed tags, null end-tags, and attribute name 
omission features. WebSGML defines a way to separately specify these fea- 
tures, so that the common practice of many web browsers to only support 
attribute name omission and ignore all other features can now be reflected in 
the HTML SGML declaration (if it is rewritten to conform to WebSGML). 

It can be expected that future versions of HTML, XML, or other SGML- 
based web technology will be based on WebSGML rather than normal SGML. 
Furthermore, the increasing importance of the HyTime standard, which also 
is an SGML application, will make SGML more important in the future. 
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The most visible part of web technology for users is the Hypertext Markup 
Language (HTML)^ the language which is used to design web pages. Normally, 
a web page is displayed in a formatted style, which means that the browser 
interprets the HTML page to generate a formatted presentation. However, 
since HTML has a limited number of constructs, pages may look similar 
because they use the same HTML constructs. Since its invention in 1990, 
HTML has undergone many revisions and extensions, and the current version 
(4.0) is far more powerful than the first one. The design goals of HTML, as 
stated in early publications about the web, can be summarized as follows: 

• Richness 

HTML should be rich (ie, powerful) enough to support a large number 
of possible applications. In order to achieve this goal, HTML must be 
general enough to be used for many different application areas. 

• Simplicity 

On the other hand, HTML should be simple to use so that the application 
of HTML is easy and many authors are encouraged to use it. For an 
average user (ie, no computer scientist), it should be easy to understand 
the concepts of HTML and to create HTML pages. 

• Accessibility and platform-independence 

HTML should be a language focusing on content rather than presenta- 
tion. Using a content-oriented approach, information on HTML pages is 
accessible to a large audience, regardless of the presentation form (pop- 
ular examples are visual and aural presentation). Furthermore, with the 
focus on content, HTML will also be platform-independent. 

HTML is based on the Standard Generalized Markup Language (SGML) 
as described in chapter 4. SGML was chosen because it can be used to define 
arbitrary document types, can easily be used without specialized processing 
software (because typically, SGML documents are entirely text-based and can 
be processed using general-purpose text-processing software) , and has a long 
and successful history of being a base for platform-independent exchange of 
content-oriented documents. 
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In figure 4.5 (on page 152), it is shown how a specialized SGML parser in- 
cludes an SGML declaration and DTD. The application of SGML for HTML 
(ie, seeing HTML as an SGML application as described in section 4.3.2) leads 
to the configuration shown in figure 5.1, with an HTML parser being a pro- 
gram which has a built-in HTML SGML declaration and HTML DTD. An 
HTML parser is part of every piece of HTML processing software, so each 
browser contains an HTML parser. 



Document 



HTML SGML 
Declaration 



HTML DTD 



Parser 



Fig. 5.1 An HTML parser 



In the following sections, we give an overview of HTML and an introduc- 
tion to its usage as well as a description of most elements. In section 5.1, 
a very short history of HTML is given, showing the evolution from its very 
simple beginnings to the rather complex version which is in use today. In the 
largest section of this chapter, section 5.2, the most recent version of HTML 
is described in detail. 

In section 5.3, the process of web publishing with HTML is described. 
Web publishing is the usage of custom document formats for the generation 
of content which is accessible via the net. To give an idea about the actual 
usage of HTML, in section 5.4 statistics about HTML documents on the 
web are presented. Finally, section 5.5 gives a short outlook to the future of 
HTML. 

5.1 History 

It has always been a rule for HTML implementations (such as browsers) to 
simply ignore elements and attributes they do not understand. The various 
versions of HTML exploit this rule by defining new features (ie, elements 
and attributes) in a way which does not interfere with proper interpretation 
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of the web page if the new features are unknown to an implementation and 
therefore ignored. A good example for this kind of design is the <OBJECT> 
element as described in section 5. 2. 8. 2, or the <OPTGROUP> element, which 
is used in forms and described in section 5. 2. 7.2. 

The very early versions of HTML, which were used for the first imple- 
mentations, are described in section 5.1.1. With the rapid growth of the web, 
it took a while for standardization to catch up with HTML implementations. 
The first official version to be published was HTML 2.0 as described in sec- 
tion 5.1.2. Even this version was outdated pretty soon and replaced by HTML 
3.2, which is explained in section 5.1.3. The latest version of HTML is HTML 
4.0 as described in section 5.1.4. However, this section only describes the his- 
torical aspects of this version. The HTML 4.0 standard itself is explained in 
detail in section 5.2. 

5.1.1 Early versions 

In May 1989, a first project proposal for a distributed hypermedia system 
is written and circulated for comment at European Laboratory for Parti- 
cle Physics (CERN). HTML as the language for transmitting hypermedia 
documents was one central part of this concept. The development of a first 
prototype (including a server and a browser), based on NeXT workstations, 
starts in September 1990. By the end of the year, a first version of the proto- 
type is finished. This prototype already includes a line-mode and a graphical 
browser, so that the ability of HTML to be used for different platforms can 
be demonstrated. 

The first conference paper about the web is presented in May 1992 by 
Tim Berners-Lee [16], after a poster presentation and demonstration on an- 
other conference in December 1991. These presentations already describe all 
basic concepts of the web, which are URLs, HTTP, and HTML. In compar- 
ison to the most recent standard, the early versions of HTML were rather 
simple in functionality. They included elements for text headings of different 
levels, paragraphs, as well as for ordered, unordered and definition lists. Nat- 
urally, the most important aspect of HTML, the <A> element for specifying 
hypertext links, was also part of HTML from the very beginning. 

5.1.2 HTML 2.0 

After the first prototypes of web software were built based on the very first 
version of HTML, in late 1991 an improved version called HTML-f was de- 
signed by Dave Raggett (who also is one of the authors of HTML 4.0). This 
version of HTML was implemented in the Arena browser (which in the fol- 
lowing years was used as W3C’s testbed for new HTML versions and style 
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sheets). However, HTML+ never reached any formal status. However, while 
Arena was being developed in 1993, NCSA was also working on a web browser, 
called Mosaic. Mosaic included a number of additions to the first version of 
HTML, and naturally these were different from Arena’s HTML+. 

After it became clear that the web would continue to grow fast, and that 
the new features added by Mosaic, Arena, and other browsers should some- 
how be combined into a single version of HTML, a new version of HTML was 
released in July 1994. HTML 2.0 [18] also was the first version of HTML which 
was a proper SGML application, because it was defined by an SGML DTD. 
However, very soon after HTML 2.0 was released, in late 1994, Netscape was 
formed and began inventing new elements. Although these elements were 
crucial for Netscape’s success and also helped to accelerate the evolution of 
HTML, they almost immediately obsoleted the new version. 

5.1.3 HTML 3.2 

One of the first major recommendations produced by the World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C), which had been founded in late 1994, was a draft version 
of HTML 3.0. It was published as an Internet draft, but it was never ratified. 
During the process of ratification, browsers were released which implemented 
extensions of HTML 3.0 (while not fully supporting HTML 3.0 itself), so 
in the end, this version of HTML was outdated even before it reached any 
official status. 

While new features of HTML appeared in new browser versions or imple- 
mentations (features such as tables, frames, and scripting), the only official 
version of HTML still was HTML 2.0. This was not changed until January 
1997, when HTML 3.2 [217] was released. This version included tables, ap- 
plets, text flow around images, subscripts and superscripts, and other fea- 
tures which were already quite common at the time it was released. However, 
frames were not part of HTML 3.2, although a flrst proposal for frames had 
been submitted by Netscape as early as September 1995. 

5.1.4 HTML 4.0 

With HTML 3.2 already being behind the state of the art when it was pub- 
lished, it became clear that a new version would soon have to follow. This 
time, it took less than a year for the next version to appear, and in De- 
cember 1997 a flrst version of the HTML 4.0 recommendation [219]^ was 
published. As before, W3C flrst implemented the suggested HTML features 

^ The latest revision of the HTML 4.0 recommendation from W3C has been pub- 
lished in April 1998. 
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in their testbed browser, which at this time is Amaya (the Arena browser 
development stopped with HTML 3.0). 

The new features of HTML 4.0 in comparison to HTML 3.2 include inter- 
nationalization as described in Internet proposed standard RFC 2070 [279], 
support for style sheets, frames, a greatly improved table model, support for 
the general inclusion of multimedia objects, and richer forms. 

In addition to the document produced by W3C, HTML 4.0 now is also 
standardized by ISO, currently it is a draft version of ISO 15445 [135]. The 
ISO version of HTML 4.0 (also called ISO-HTML) is a subset of the W3C 
specification^. It is more strict in enforcing good HTML practice by explicitly 
forbidding HTML constructs which should no longer be used (because they 
are outdated or because style sheets should be used for their functionality). 

5.2 Hypertext Markup Language 4.0 (HTML 4.0) 

The latest version of the Hypertext Markup Language, HTML 4.0 [219], has 
been specified by W3C in December 1997. The recommendation has been 
revised since then and the most recent version, on which this section is based, 
has been published in April 1998. Although the HTML 4.0 recommendation 
is easy to read in comparison to other standards and recommendation, it 
may be hard to understand as an introduction^. A description of HTML 
4.0 published by Raggett et al. [220] (one of the authors of the HTML 4.0 
recommendation) is a good introduction to HTML. 

Although HTML 4.0 is one version of HTML, three DTDs have been de- 
fined in the recommendation to serve different purposes. These three DTDs 
and the motivation for their definition are described in section 5.2.1. Since a 
number of attributes are used for a large number of elements, these attributes 
are described in section 5.2.2, before the actual description of HTML ele- 
ments. The basic structure of an HTML document and the elements which 
are used to define this structure are described in section 5.2.3. 

As actual document content, that is the part of the document which is 
actually displayed in a browser, text in different structures as described in 
section 5.2.4 can be used. Images as well as image maps (clickable images) 
are detailed in section 5.2.5. The usage of hyperlinks in HTML documents 
is described in section 5.2.6. The most complex ways to create HTML docu- 
ments, using frames or forms, are discussed in detail in section 5.2.7. Finally, 

^ This means that every document which conforms to ISO-HTML also conforms 
to W3C’s HTML 4.0. 

^ A very good online reference of HTML 4.0 (and more readable and useful than 
W3C’s HTML 4.0 specification) is available on the Web Design Group’s (WDG) 
web site at http: /www. htmlhelp.com/. It is also possible to download the refer- 
ence and install it locally. 
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the techniques to define dynamic documents, using scripts and multimedia 
objects, are described in section 5.2.8. 

5.2.1 HTML 4.0 DTDs 

Since the web is constantly evolving, it does not make sense to revolution- 
ary introduce a new version of HTML and thereby make all older web pages 
invalid. HTML 4.0 solves this problem rather elegantly by introducing the 
concept of deprecated language constructs. The idea is that HTML 4.0 imple- 
mentations should be able to understand these constructs, but they should 
never use them when generating HTML 4.0 content. 

In order to support this concept, HTML 4.0 defines three SGML docu- 
ment type definitions (DTDs), which can be used for the interpretation and 
generation of HTML documents. 

• Transitional DTD 

This is the DTD which should only be used for interpreting HTML 4.0 
documents, not for generating them. It contains a number of elements 
and attributes which should not be used, but which are still valid HTML 
(they will probably not be part of the next version of HTML, though). 
The <BASEFONT>, <CENTER>, <FONT>, <S>, <STRIKE>, and <U> ele- 
ments are only part of the transitional DTD. They are used for specifying 
formatting, which should now be done using CSS style sheets as intro- 
duced in chapter 6. 

There are also some elements in the transitional DTD which should be 
replaced by other elements which should take their place in the future. 
These are <APPLET> which should be replaced by <OBJECT>, <DIR> 
and <MENU> which should be replaced by <UL>, and <ISINDEX> which 
should be replaced by an <INPUT> element used in a <F0RM>. 

In addition to these elements, the transitional DTD also contains a num- 
ber of attributes which should not be used any more. Most of these at- 
tributes are related to formatting, which should now be done using CSS 
style sheets as introduced in chapter 6. 

• Strict DTD 

Since a number of elements and attributes in the transitional DTD should 
not be used anymore, a strict DTD has been defined which does not 
include these constructs. Therefore, the strict DTD should be used when 
generating HTML 4.0, for example in HTML editors. 

• Frameset DTD 

If frames are being used (which have been introduced in HTML 4.0), the 
content of a page (as seen in the browser’s window) is actually defined in 
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different HTML documents, one specifying the structure of the frames of 
the window (called the frameset), and a number of others containing the 
actual HTML code of the frames (a more in-depth discussion of this is 
given in section 5. 2. 7.1). HTML 4.0 therefore specifies a third DTD, which 
is used for the document containing the specification of the frameset. 

Ideally, web pages should conform to the strict DTD rather than the tran- 
sitional DTD. This could be done by using a converter which reads an HTML 
4.0 document conforming to the transitional DTD and produces as output an 
HTML document conforming to the strict DTD and perhaps an associated 
style sheet (if there was some formatting information in the document which 
should be preserved). This process is shown in figure 5.2. 




transitional DTD strict DTD and CSS 

Fig. 5.2 Converting from transitional to strict HTML 4.0 



However, although this process can be performed automatically in many 
cases (for example when mapping formatting information from HTML ele- 
ments and attributes to a CSS style sheet), there will always be cases where 
it is necessary that additional information has to be supplied to make the 
conversion possible. Furthermore, in many cases web pages do not exist as 
separate entities, but are produced dynamically either offline or online, and in 
these cases the converter would have to be integrated into the environment. 

5.2.2 Common attributes 

In the descriptions of the HTML elements in the following sections, in many 
cases we have included the element and attribute specifications from the 
HTML 4.0 strict DTD^. The syntax and semantics of these specifications is 

However, for a number of elements we have not included their formal DTD 
specification. Therefore, this book does not provide a complete formal reference 
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described in section 4.2.2. However, the HTML 4.0 DTD also uses a number 
of entities for the definition of attributes, serving as short cuts for individual 
attribute definitions. The advantage of this method is a more concise DTD 
and the possibility to reuse attribute definitions, which avoids inconsistencies. 
All entities used in the element and attribute specifications are listed in ta- 
ble B.l in appendix B.2, where also most of the entities are shortly explained. 
However, there are a few entities (specifying some standard attributes being 
defined for many elements) which are used very often, and we describe these 
in the following paragraphs. 

<! ENTITY •/. COREATTRS 

"ID ID #IMPLIED 

CLASS CDATA #IMPLIED 

STYLE ‘/.STYLESHEET; #IMPLIED 
TITLE ‘/.TEXT; ttIMPLIED" > 

The 7oCOREATTRS; entity defines some attributes which are essential for 
almost all HTML elements. These are attributes for identifying element in- 
stances uniquely, for marking them as members of classes, as well as at- 
tributes specifying formatting information and containing additional infor- 
mation about an element instance. 

• ID 

The ID attribute uniquely identifies an element instance inside a docu- 
ment. This can be used for two purposes. The first usage of an ID at- 
tribute is to mark the element instance as a potential destination anchor 
as described in section 5. 2. 6. 2^. The second purpose of the ID attribute 
is to mark an element instance for being referenced from within a style 
sheet as described in section 6. 3. 2. 2. 

• CLASS 

The CLASS attribute identifies an element instance as belonging to a cer- 
tain class of elements. Unlike the ID attribute, the CLASS attribute allows 
more than one element instance to have the same class name assigned, and 
it also allows the sharing of class names among different element types. 
The main purpose of classes is to identify elements for the usage of style 
sheets as described in section 6. 3. 2. 2. It is also important to notice that 
an element may be assigned multiple classes, in which case the CLASS 
attribute is specified as a space separated list of class names. 

of HTML 4.0, but it contains all information which is necessary in almost all 
cases of HTML usage. For the rare occasions where a complete HTML 4.0 DTD 
is really necessary, the reader is referred to the HTML 4.0 standard. 

^ It should, however, be noticed, that most browsers today do not support this type 
of destination anchor, although it is part of the HTML 4.0 standard. Instead, an 
<A> element using the NAME attribute must be used. 
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• STYLE 

Also the suggested method for specifying formatting information is the 
usage of style sheets, it is also possible to directly specify the format- 
ting of an element instance using the STYLE attribute as described in 
section 6.3.2. 2. 

• TITLE 

The TITLE attribute is used to provide additional information about an 
element instance which should not be displayed in the normal flow of text. 
Most browsers supporting the TITLE attribute implement this by using 
its content as “tool-tip”, which is displayed if the pointer is moved over 
the element instance. The TITLE attribute is most useful for the <A>, 
<LINK>, <IMG>, and <OBJECT> elements. It is also useful to specify the 
long form of an abbreviation specifled with <ABBR> or <ACRONYM>. 

These attributes make up the core attributes and are defined for almost 
all HTML 4.0 elements. If any new elements are introduced in later versions 
of HTML, they will also be defined to include these attributes. 

<! ENTITY •/, I18N 

"LANG 7.LANGUAGEC0DE; #IMPLIED 
DIR (LTRIRTL) #IMPLIED" > 

One important new feature of HTML 4.0 is its support for the interna- 
tionalization® of web pages. It has first been described in Internet proposed 
standard RFC 2070 [279] (which is based on HTML 2.0), but now it is an 
integral part of the HTML 4.0 standard. In order to support international- 
ization, it must be possible to identify the language of content, and to specify 
the directionality^ which has to be used for the rendering of the content. 

• LANG 

Language information specified using the LANG attribute may be used 
by a user agent to control rendering in a variety of ways. Its possible 
values are defined by the ®/oLANGUAGECODE ; entity. There are a number of 
situations where author-supplied language information may be helpful. 

- Assisting search engines 

- Assisting speech synthesizers 

- Helping a user agent select glyph variants for high quality typography 
— Helping a user agent choose a set of quotation marks 

® The length of the word “internationalization” is the source of the entity’s name 
*/,I18N;, meaning the letter ‘i’ followed by 18 letters followed by the letter ‘n’. 

^ The directionality of a text specifies the direction of its fiow of characters, for 
western languages it is left to right, other languages sometimes use other direc- 
tions (Hebrew is written from right to left). 
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- Helping a user agent make decisions about hyphenation, ligatures, and 
spacing 

- Assisting spell checkers and grammar checkers 

Languages are specified by language tags as defined in Internet proposed 
standard RFC 1766 [7], consisting of primary tags and optional subtags. 
Any two letter primary tag is a language abbreviation according to ISO 
639 [112], and any two-letter initial subtag is a country code according to 
ISO 3166 [128]. 

• DIR 

The DIR attribute specifies the directionality of text as well as that of ta- 
bles. However, in most cases it is not necessary to specify this attribute, 
because the directionality of an element can be deduced from the charac- 
ters being used. Only when different texts with different directionality are 
nested (for example Hebrew quotes in english text), it may be necessary 
to explicitly specify the directionality of text. 

In addition to the core attributes and the attributes supporting interna- 
tionalization, there is also a number of attributes which provide support for 
client side scripting. These attributes are the hooks which can be used to 
link scripts to a number of events. Therefore, these attributes are essential 
for using Dynamic HTML (DHTML)^ . 



<! ENTITY y. EVENTS 



"ONCLICK 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONDBLCLICK 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONMOUSEDOWN 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONMOUSEUP 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONMOUSEOVER 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONMOUSEMOVE 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONMOUSEOUT 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONKEYPRESS 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONKEYDOWN 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONKEYUP 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 



Although HTML is aimed at being a content language rather than spec- 
ifying a document’s presentation, scripting support somehow violates this 
scheme. Scripting support is focused on graphical user interfaces using a 
pointing device. This is reflected in the names and the definitions of the 
scripting attributes. Each attribute may contain a script (in many cases this 



^ In addition to scripting support in HTML, the components of DHTML are Cas- 
cading Style Sheets (CSS) as described in chapter 6, a scripting language like 
ECMAScript described in section 8.1.1, and the Document Object Model (DOM) 
as described in section 10.5.5. 
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script is just a function call to a script function defined elsewhere within the 
document, typically in the <SCRIPT> element in the document head). 

• ONCLICK 

This attribute specifies a script which is executed when the corresponding 
element is clicked, which means the mouse pointer has been moved over 
the element and the mouse button has been pressed and released. 

• ONDBLCLICK 

The ONDBLCLICK attribute specifies a script which is executed when the 
corresponding element is double-clicked, which means the mouse pointer 
has been moved over the element and the mouse button has been pressed 
and released twice. 

• ONMOUSEDOWN 

It is also possible to specify a script which is called when the mouse button 
is pressed over the element. This script is called before the mouse button 
is released. 

• ONMOUSEUP 

As a companion to the ONMOUSEDOWN attribute, the ONMOUSEUP 
attribute specifies a script which is called when the mouse button is re- 
leased. 

• ONMOUSEOVER 

It is also possible to define scripts for events which do not require any 
buttons being pressed. The ONMOUSEOVER attribute is a script which 
is called if the mouse pointer is moved over the element. 

• ONMOUSEMOVE 

This attribute specifies a script which is called if the mouse is moved while 
the pointer is over the element. 

• ONMOUSEOUT 

The third possibility of mouse pointer movements is that the mouse 
pointer is moved away from the element. The ONMOUSEOUT specifies a 
script which is called in this case. 

• ONKEYPRESS 

This attribute defines a script which is called if a key is pressed and 
released while the mouse pointer is over the element. 

• ONKEYDOWN 

The ONKEYDOWN attribute defines a script which is called if a key is 
pressed while the mouse pointer is over the element. 
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• ONKEYUP 

As a companion to the ONKEYDOWN attribute, the ONKEYUP attribute 

specifies a script which is called when the key is released. 

When using these attributes, it should be kept in mind that the associated 
scripts may be called very frequently (this is especially true for the script 
associated with the ONMOUSEMOVE attribute), so care should be taken not 
to specify too complex scripts. 

<! ENTITY •/. ATTRS 

"•/.COREATTRS; 7.1 18N; ’/.EVENTS;" > 

The "/oATTRS; entity simply groups together the three entities described 
above. Since all three entities describe rather basic attributes of HTML ele- 
ments, many elements are using the 7oATTRS; entity in their attribute defini- 
tion. 



5.2,3 Basic structure of an HTML document 

When writing HTML documents, the first thing to do is to indicate which 
version of HTML is being used. As explained in chapter 4, this has to be 
done with a document type declaration^ the first thing to appear in any SGML 
document, which actually is a pointer to a Document Type Definition (DTD) 
as described in section 4.3.2. 

<!D0CTYPE HTML PUBLIC "-//W3C//DTD HTML 4.0//EN" 

"http : . w3 . org/TR/REC-htinl40/strict . dtd" > 

As described in section 5.2.1, there are three DTDs defined in the HTML 
4.0 standard, the transitional DTD, the strict DTD, and the frameset DTD. 
Since the transitional DTD should not be used for authoring documents but 
only for interpretation, and the frameset DTD is only used for framesets as 
described in section 5.2.7. 1, the strict DTD is what is used in most cases for 
writing or generating HTML documents. 

As shown in figure 5.3, an HTML document contains two parts, the docu- 
ment head and the document body. The document head contains information 
about the document, which is not actual document content, but information 
describing it. The document content is defined in the document body. This 
is the part of the document which is actually displayed, if the document is 
viewed with a visual user agent. 

As already shown in figure 4.2, each SGML document can be regarded 
as a document tree representing the hierarchical relationships between the 
individual element instances of a particular document. Because HTML is an 
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<HTML> Document 




Fig. 5.3 Basic structure of an HTML document 



SGML application, each HTML document can also be regarded as a doc- 
ument tree consisting of a number of HTML element instances which are 
structured according to the rules defined by the HTML DTD. A very small 
example for such a tree (using only very few HTML elements) is shown in 
figure 5.4. 



<HTML> 




<LI> <LI> <LI> 



Fig. 5.4 Hierarchical structure of an HTML document 



It should be kept in mind that the tree representation is only possible 
for documents, while document types can not be described by simple trees. 
Document types have to be described by a language which makes it possible 
to describe a set of potential trees. This is done by specifying rules how to 
assemble a particular tree (SGML’s way of doing this are content models as 
described in section 4. 2. 2.1). The excerpts from the HTML DTD which are 
used throughout this chapter are nothing more than this, they describe how 
HTML elements must be used to form a valid HTML document. 

<! ELEMENT HTML 0 0 (HEAD, BODY) > 

<!ATTLIST HTML 
yjlSN; > 
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As already shown in figure 5.3, each HTML document consist of a docu- 
ment head and a document body. Both elements are mandatory and must be 
used in the order defined in the content model. Both the start and the end tag 
of the <HTML> element are optional. The only attributes which can be used 
for the <HTML> element are the internationalization attributes, defining the 
language and the directionality of the document. 

5.2.3. 1 Document head 

The document head contains information about a document, such as such 
as its title, keywords, description, style sheet, and other information. The 
document head is particularly important to specify information which can be 
used for processing by automated clients such as search engines. 

<! ELEMENT HEAD 0 0 (TITLE & BASE?) +(7.HEAD.MISC; ) > 

<!ATTLIST HEAD 
y.IlSN; 

PROFILE y.URI; #IMPLIED > 

The document head is specified using the <HEAD> element, its start and 
end tags are both optional. The <HEAD> element contains a mandatory 
<TITLE> element and an optional <BASE> element^. The <HEAD> element 
also includes the 7oHEAD.MISC; entity, which allows zero or more inclusions of 
the <SCRIPT>, <STYLE>, <META>, <LINK>, and <OBJECT> elements. 

In addition to the internationalization attributes, the <HEAD> element 
also defines a PROFILE attribute. This attribute specifies the location of 
one or more meta data profiles, separated by white space. These profiles 
allow authors to assign richer machine-readable information about HTML 
documents and other network-accessible resources. The profile itself is based 
on the Resource Description Framework (RDF) as described in section 10.5.3. 
Currently, RDF is still under development. 

Changing the base URI 

HTML documents may contain relative URIs, in which case it is necessary to 
know the base URI which should be used for these URIs. By default, this is the 
URI of the HTML document itself. However, this can be changed using either 



® In the transitional DTD, the <ISINDEX> element is also allowed as optional 
content of the <HEAD> element. The <ISINDEX> element was used to mark 
an HTML document as a searchable index, allowing the user to input one line 
of text which was sent to the server. It should be noticed, however, that the 
<ISINDEX> element is deprecated. Documents which require user input should 
now be created using the forms mechanism as described in section 5. 2. 7. 2. 
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the HTTP Content-Base entity header^® as described in section 3. 2. 2. 2, or 
using the <BASE> element. If both a <BASE> element and a Content -Base 
entity header are present, the <BASE> element’s value overrides the value 
specified by the Content-Base entity header field. 

<! ELEMENT BASE - 0 EMPTY > 

<!ATTLIST BASE 

HREF y.URI ; #REQUIRED 

TARGET y.FRAMETARGET; #IMPLIED > 

The <BASE> element is empty, its start tag must be specified (since it 
carries the information which is important for that element) , and the end tag 
may be omitted. The required attribute defined for the <BASE> element is 
the HREF attribute which specifies an absolute URI that acts as the base URI 
for resolving relative URIs. When the document is used with framesets and 
frames as described in section 5. 2. 7.1, the TARGET attribute can be used 
to specify which frame should be the target frame for all links inside the 
document, that is into which frame the document pointed to by any element 
containing a reference to an external resource (unless explicitly changed inside 
the individual element instances) should be loaded. The possible values of the 
TARGET attribute are described by the “/oFRAMETARGET ; entity. 



Links to other documents 

One aspect of HTML document which will be of increasing importance in the 
future is the linking between documents. Currently, documents are only linked 
to each other through traditional hypertext links using the <A> element. 
However, such a link does not carry any additional semantics, and this is 
where the <LINK> element provides additional functionality. 

Instead of linking content inside one document to a resource, the <LINK> 
element links complete documents to other documents. The biggest advantage 
of these links is that they carry semantics, because they have a type. The 
<LINK> element also allows the use of forward and backward links. 

<! ELEMENT LINK - 0 EMPTY > 

<!ATTLIST LINK 



y.ATTRS; 



CHARSET 


•/.CHARSET; 


#IMPLIED 


HREF 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


HREFLANG 


•/.LANGUAGECODE; 


#IMPLIED 


TYPE 


•/.CONTENTTYPE; 


#IMPLIED 


REL 


•/.LINKTYPES; 


#IMPLIED 


REV 


•/.LINKTYPES; 


#IMPLIED 



In this case, the Content-Base information has to be provided at the time the 
document is transferred using HTTP. 
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MEDIA y.MEDIADESC; #IMPLIED 

TARGET y.FRAMETARGET; #IMPLIED > 

Because all information for the link is specified in the attributes of the 
<LINK> element, the element is defined to be empty. As for all empty ele- 
ments, the start tag is required and the end tag is optional. In addition to 
the standard attributes defined by the yoATTRS; entity, the <LINK> element 
defines a number of attributes. 

• CHARSET 

This attribute is used to specify the character set which is used in the re- 
source the link points to. Its possible values are defined by the 7oCHARSET ; 
entity. 

• HREF 

The HREF attribute points to the resource, which means it specifies the 
URI of the link. Basically, this is the most important attribute of the 
<LINK> element because it specifies the link itself. However, it can not be 
used in a meaningful way if not at least the link’s type is specified using 
the TYPE attribute. 

• HREFLANG 

As a companion to the CHARSET attribute, the HREFLANG attribute 
can be used to specify the language of the resource the link points to. Its 
possible values are defined by the 7oLANGUAGECODE ; entity. Languages are 
specified by language tags as defined in Internet proposed standard RFC 
1766 [7], consisting of primary tags and optional subtags. Any two letter 
primary tag is a language abbreviation according to ISO 639 [112] (for 
example “en” for english), and any two-letter initial subtag is a country 
code according to ISO 3166 [128] (for example “US” for the USA, resulting 
in “en-US” for american english). 

• TYPE 

This attribute specifies the content type of the resource the link points 
to. Its possible values are defined by the yoCONTENTTYPE ; entity. When the 
<LINK> element links an external style sheet to a document, the TYPE 
attribute specifies the style sheet language and the MEDIA attribute spec- 
ifies the intended rendering medium or media. User agents may save time 
by retrieving from the network only those style sheets that apply to the 
current device, and only those style sheets that use a language they un- 
derstand. 

• REL 

The REL attribute specifies the relationship between the document con- 
taining the <LINK> element and the document to which the link points. 
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One possible application of the REL attribute is to specify that another 
document is the index for the document containing the <LINK> element. 
The possible attribute values are defined by the 7oLINKTYPES ; entity. It is 
possible to specify more than one link type, using a space separated list 
of link types. 

• REV 

Whereas the REL attribute specifies links in the forward direction, the 
counterpart of it is the REV attribute, specifying backward (or reverse, 
hence the name) links. For example, this attribute could be used to spec- 
ify that the document containing the <LINK> element is the table of con- 
tents of the document to which the link points. Consequently, the pos- 
sible attribute values are the same as for the REL attribute, defined by 
the '/oLINKTYPES; entity. It is possible to specify more than one link type, 
using a space separated list of link types. 

• MEDIA 

The MEDIA attribute allows the specification of the media type for which 
a certain style sheet has been designed. Using this attribute, it is therefore 
possible to automatically use different style sheets depending on the media 
being used, for example a style for the presentation on a normal computer 
screen, and a more compact presentation style for hand-held devices. The 
available media types are defined by the yoMEDIADESC; entity (they are 
listed in appendix B.2). 

• TARGET 

When used with framesets and frames as described in section 5.2.7. 1, 
the TARGET attribute can be used to specify which frame should be the 
target frame if the link is selected, that is into which frame the document 
pointed to by the HREF attribute should be loaded. The possible values 
of the TARGET attribute are described by the 7oFRAMETARGET ; entity. 

Although the <LINK> element has many potential uses, currently it is 
almost exclusively being used for specifying links to style sheets such as Cas- 
cading Style Sheets (CSS) as described in section 6 (a detailed description of 
how to link HTML documents to CSS style sheets is given in section 6. 3. 5.1). 

However, the set of possible link types can be used to express semantic 
relationships between HTML documents. An example of a set of HTML doc- 
uments using links of various types is shown in figure 5.5. There are already 
a large number of documents on the web which are structured in this way, 
but today these documents are using untyped links, where in most cases the 
type of the link is specified in the text inside the <A> element. 

The disadvantage of using untyped links are that the relations between 
the different HTML pages are not usable by automated clients, and that the 
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Fig. 5.5 Document relationships expressed with <LINK> 

design of the navigation between the different HTML pages is entirely docu- 
ment specific. However, using typed links, it is possible to make these relations 
between pages accessible for automated clients^ and it is furthermore pos- 
sible for a browser to generate navigation aids, such as buttons for accessing 
the table of contents or the index. These buttons are browser specific, being 
the same for all documents. 

The REL attribute of the <LINK> element could also be used for prefetch- 
ing as described in section 10.2.2. For example, a user agent may choose to 
prefetch the table of contents of a document, but not its individual chapters. 
It is also possible for a user agent to offer configurable prefetching, where a 
user can specify which types of links should be used for prefetching. 

Document meta data 

The <META> element can be used to specify document meta data. Document 
meta data can be regarded as information about a document in contrast to 
information which is part of the document. In general, all elements which are 
part of the document head contain meta data. However, all other elements 
of the document head are used for a specific kind of meta data (determined 
by the element type), while the <META> element is a general mechanism to 
specify name/ value pairs of document meta data. 

<! ELEMENT META - 0 EMPTY > 

For example, a search engine can use this information to create an index of 
complete documents rather than individual HTML pages, or it can decide to 
direct all links which identify search terms inside a document’s HTML page to 
the title page rather than the original HTML page. 
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<!ATTLIST META 



y.IlSN; 






HTTP-EQUIV 


NAME 


#IMPLIED 


NAME 


NAME 


#IMPLIED 


CONTENT 


CDATA 


#REQUIRED 


SCHEME 


CDATA 


ttIMPLIED > 



The <META> element does not contain any content, all the information is 
specified using attributes. As for all empty elements, the start tag is required 
and the end tag is optional. In addition to the internationalization attributes 
defined by the '/oI 18 N; entity, the <META> element defines a number of at- 
tributes. 

• HTTP-EQUIV 

This attribute is used to specify an HTTP header field name. A user agent 
receiving a document with an <META> element using the HTTP-EQUIV 
attribute is supposed to act as if the HTTP response which contained 
the document also contained the header field specified in the <META> 
element. The value of the HTTP header field is specified in the <META> 
element’s CONTENT attribute. 

• NAME 

The NAME attribute specifies the name of a name/ value pair which is 
specified in a <META> element. HTML 4.0 does not specify any specific 
values for the NAME attribute. 

• CONTENT 

The value of the name/ value pairs which are usually specified using the 
<META> element is contained in the CONTENT attribute. The legal values 
of this attribute depend on the NAME attribute, which defines the type 
of the CONTENT attribute. 

• SCHEME 

In some cases, it may be useful to provide additional information to a 
name/ value pair, such as when different types of attribute values are al- 
lowed for an attribute name. In this case, the SCHEME attribute can be 
used to correctly interpret the value of the CONTENT attribute. 

Although the HTML standard defines no values for the NAME attribute, 
there are some values which are common practice for helping search engines 
to index a web page. These values are described in section 10.3 

Sharing data among frames 

Normally, an <OBJECT> element is part of the document body and not part 
of the document head. There are, however, cases, in which it may be useful 
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to include an <OBJECT> element in the document head. If an object is used 
more than once inside a document, it may be useful to specify the object’s 
implementation only once, while all actual appearances of the object are just 
instantiations of the implementation declared in the document head. The 
<OBJECT> element itself is explained in detail in section 5.2.8. 2. 

A second possibility for using an <OBJECT> element in the document 
head is the sharing of data across multiple frames in a frameset document 
(described in section 5.2.7. 1). In this case, the object implementation is de- 
clared in the document head of the frameset document. This implementation 
can be used in all frames of the frameset document, thus making it possible 
to share the implementation of an object across multiple documents. 



Scripts 

The <SCRIPT> element is used to define scripts for an HTML page which can 
be used within the document body. Scripting itself is explained in section 8.1. 
When writing as web page, care should be taken to make sure that the web 
page can also be used if it is viewed with a browser which does not support 
scripting or has scripting switched off. One way of doing this is using the 
<NOSCRIPT> element. More remarks on using scripts for web pages can be 
found in section 5.2.8. 1. 

The <SCRIPT> element can be used in the document head and in the 
document body, although it is common practice to use it in the document 
head. The element can either be used to embed a script in the document (ie, 
to include the actual script in the document) , or to refer to an external entity 
which contains the script. 



<! ELEMENT SCRIPT - - */, SCRIPT; > 
<!ATTLIST SCRIPT 



CHARSET 


•/.CHARSET; 


#IMPLIED 


TYPE 


•/.CONTENTTYPE; 


#REQUIRED 


LANGUAGE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


SRC 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


DEFER 


(DEFER) 


#IMPLIED 


EVENT 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


FOR 


•/.URI ; 


#IMPLIED > 



Basically, there are two ways of using the <SCRIPT> element. If it is used 
to embed a script in the document, the content of the <SCRIPT> element is 
the script, as specified by the yoSCRIPT; entity. If the SRC attribute is used 
to specify the URI of an external script, the user agent should ignore the 
element’s content and retrieve the script using the URI. Both the start and 
the end tag of the <SCRIPT> element are mandatory. 
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• CHARSET 

This attribute designated the character set of the script, if it is an external 
script referred to by the SRC attribute. The CHARSET attribute does not 
apply to embedded scripts, which use the document’s character set. The 
possible value of this attribute are defined by the ®/oCHARSET ; entity. 

• TYPE 

The TYPE attribute is used to specify the type of the script. The pos- 
sible values of this attribute are defined by the ®/oCONTENTTYPE ; entity. 
However, the HTML standard recommends to use a default script type 
declaration (using the <META> element with the HTTP-EQUIV attribute 
set to Content-Script-Type^^) instead of type declarations for individ- 
ual <SCRIPT> elements. 

• LANGUAGE 

Before the TYPE attribute was introduced, the LANGUAGE attribute was 
used to specify the scripting language. It should be noticed, however, that 
the LANGUAGE attribute now is deprecated, the TYPE attribute should 
be used instead. 

• SRC 

The SRC attribute is used to refer to a URI which contains an external 
script. If this attribute is present, the content of the <SCRIPT> element 
will be ignored. 

• DEFER 

The DEFER attribute indicates that the browser may wait to parse or ex- 
ecute the script until the rest of the document has been rendered. Scripts 
that use DEFER must not generate any document content, and should 
not be required to respond to user events (eg, form submission) that may 
occur while the document is loading. The DEFER attribute can be useful 
for delaying scripts that pre-load images. 

A common practice for using scripts is to define a number of script func- 
tions in a <SCRIPT> element, typically in the document header. Calls to these 
functions are placed in the event attributes of elements, where they are exe- 
cuted whenever the corresponding event occurs. This way, the functions are 
nicely grouped together, and the HTML body contains only function calls 
rather than complete scripts. 

It is also a good idea to use external scripts rather than embedded scripts, 
at least if the amount of script data is not very small. This way, clients which 
are not interested in a script (like search engines or user agents which do 

The Content-Script-Type header field is not defined by HTTP/1.1. However, 
since it is specified in the HTML 4.0 standard, it should be used for setting the 
default script type of a document. 
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not support the script’s language), can choose to ignore the script data. If 
the script data is embedded in the document, all clients have to transfer it, 
regardless of whether they need it or not. 

Style sheets 

Style sheets in general are discussed in section 6. Style sheets are a way of 
specifying presentation preferences for documents. One of the mechanisms 
how a style sheet can be specified for a document is to embed it in its head. 
This is done using the <STYLE> element. A general discussion of the different 
ways to link style sheets to documents is given in section 6.1. 

<! ELEMENT STYLE - - ‘/.STYLESHEET; > 

<!ATTLIST STYLE 
7.1 18N; 

TYPE ‘/.CONTENTTYPE; #REQUIRED 

MEDIA ‘/.MEDIADESC; #IMPLIED 

TITLE ‘/.TEXT; #IMPLIED > 

The content of the <STYLE> element is the style sheet, as specified by the 
7oSTYLESHEET ; entity. Both the start and the end tag of the <STYLE> element 
are mandatory. In addition to the internationalization attributes defined by 
the 7oI18N; entity, the <STYLE> element defines a number of attributes. 

• TYPE 

This attribute specifies the content type (ie, the scripting language) of the 
<SCRIPT> element. Its possible values are defined by the 7oCONTENTTYPE ; 
entity. It is a required attribute which has to be specified with each in- 
stance of the <SCRIPT> element. 

• MEDIA 

The MEDIA attribute is used to define a style sheet for a certain media 
type. Its possible values are defined by the 7oMEDIADESC; entity. The ME- 
DIA attribute allows authors to restrict a style sheet to certain output 
devices, such as printers or aural browsers. 

• TITLE 

The optional TITLE attribute gives a title for the style sheet. Without 
a TITLE attribute, the style sheet is always applied when style sheets 
are enabled. With a TITLE attribute, the style sheet is automatically 
applied, but the user may choose to disable the style sheet while keeping or 
enabling other style sheets. Style sheets with the same title are considered 
to be the same style sheet. 



Although in some cases it may be appropriate to embed a style sheet in 
a document using the <STYLE> element, in most cases it is better to use 
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an external style sheet which is linked to the document using the <LINK> 
element. This way, clients which are not interested in the style sheet (like 
search engines or user agents which do not support the style sheet language), 
can choose to ignore the style sheet. If the style sheet is embedded in the 
document, all clients have to transfer it, regardless of whether they need it 
or not. 

Document title 

The <TITLE> element specifies the document title. This title is not part of the 
document content (ie, it does not appear in the document window), instead 
it is the title of the document. User agents normally display the document 
title in the window’s title bar, and also use it in history lists, for bookmarks 
or similar mechanisms. 

<! ELEMENT TITLE - - (#PCDATA) -C/.HEAD.MISC; ) > 

<!ATTLIST TITLE 
y.IlSN > 

The <TITLE> element is the only mandatory element in the document 
head. It contains character text, and the elements which have been included 
in the <HEAD> element using the '/oHEAD.MISC; entity are excluded for the 
<TITLE> element, so that only character text is allowed as content. Both 
the start and the end tag of the <TITLE> element are mandatory. The only 
attributes defined for the <TITLE> are the internationalization attributes 
defined by the ’/oIlSN; entity. 

5. 2. 3. 2 Document body 

The actual document content is part of the document body. In general, HTML 
groups content elements into two categories, which are block-level elements 
and inline elements. The HTML standard makes the following distinctions 
between these two types of elements: 

• Content model 

Generally, block-level elements may contain inline elements and other 
block-level elements. Inline elements may contain only data and other 
inline elements. Inherent in this structural distinction is the idea that 
block elements create “larger” structures than inline elements. 

• Formatting 

By default, block-level elements are formatted differently than inline ele- 
ments. Generally, block-level elements begin on new lines, inline elements 
do not. Also, inline elements can be broken across lines (such as text in 
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a paragraph is broken across lines), while block-level elements are not 
subject to line breaking. 

• Directionality 

For technical reasons involving Unicode’s bidirectional text algorithm, 
block-level and inline elements differ in how they inherit directionality 
information^^. 

Both categories of elements are defined by entities which specify which 
elements are block-level elements and which elements are inline elements. 

<! ENTITY y. BLOCK 

"P I ‘/.HEADING; I ‘/.LIST; | '/.PREFORMATTED; | DL I DIV I NOSCRIPT I 
BLOCKQUOTE | FORM | HR | TABLE | FIELDSET | ADDRESS" > 

In general, the elements which are part of the 7oBLOCK ; entity are elements 
which are formatted as blocks inside the document. In contrast, the 7oINLINE; 
entity specifies elements which can appear inside text, being placed on the 
same line as the content before them. 

<! ENTITY •/. INLINE 

"#PCDATA I ‘/.FONTSTYLE; I ‘/.PHRASE; | ‘/.SPECIAL; | ‘/.FORMCTRL ; " > 

Although the distinction between block-level and inline elements in HTML 
is reflected in the standard and the DTDs, the formatting of the elements is 
not as static as it may seem. A style sheet language mechanism can be used 
to change the classification of an HTML document in terms of formatting, 
hence making it possible to format block-level elements as inline elements 
and vice versa. 

<! ELEMENT BODY 0 0 (‘/.BLOCK; | SCRIPT) + + (INS I DEL) > 

<!ATTLIST BODY 
‘/.ATTRS; 

ONLOAD ‘/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 
ONUNLOAD ‘/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED > 

The content of the <BODY> element can be any block-level element as 
specified by the "/oBLOCK; entity as well as scripts^^. Furthermore, the <BODY> 
element includes the <INS> and <DEL> elements, which are used for marking 

An exact explanation of the concept of directionality and the inheritance of direc- 
tionality information can be found in the HTML specification (generally spoken, 
block-level elements inherit the directionality information of the surrounding el- 
ement while inline elements do not). The directionality of text can be changed 
using the <BDO> element or the DIR attribute described in section 5.2.2. 

In the transitional DTD, the <BODY> element’s content model is specified to 
be (‘/.FLOW;)*, which allows inline elements directly inside the <BODY> element. 
However, this usage of the <BODY> element is deprecated, it should only contain 
block-level elements, which in turn can contain inline elements. 
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document changes. The start and the end tag of the <BODY> element are 
optional. 

In addition to the standard attributes defined by the 7,ATTRS ; entity, the 
<BODY> element defines two attributes'^ for additional event types which 
only apply to the <BODY> (and the <FRAMESET>) element. 

• ONLOAD 

The ONLOAD attribute specifies a script which is called when the docu- 
ment is loaded into the browser. 

• ONUNLOAD 

As a complement to the ONLOAD attribute, the ONUNLOAD attribute 
specifies a script which is called when the document is removed from the 
browser’s window. 

A document which specifies a frameset rather than a normal document has 
a <FRAMESET> element instead of a <BODY> element (a detailed description 
of framesets can be found in section 5. 2. 7.1). 

5.2.4 Simple and structured text 

Although HTML is a language which allows multimedia content, there are 
still many documents which are mainly or exclusively text-based. HTML 
provides extensive support for text structuring and formatting. First of all, 
simple text can be marked up in many different ways, which are described in 
section 5. 2.4.1. For more advanced structuring, HTML defines three varieties 
of lists, which are explained in section 5. 2.4. 2. Finally, the most advanced way 
of structuring text is to use a table. HTML’s table model has been improved 
very much in comparison to earlier version of the language. It is described in 
section 5. 2.4. 3. 

5.2.4.1 Text 

The most basic way of writing text on an HTML page is to put it in para- 
graphs. Paragraphs are logical pieces of text which are visually separated 
through formatting, for example by vertical spacing or indentation of the 
first line. 

In the transitional DTD, the <BODY> element also has the attributes BACK- 
GROUND, BGCOLOR, TEXT, LINK, VLINK, and ALINK. These attributes were 
used to set the document’s background and different colors. However, these at- 
tributes are deprecated and backgrounds and colors should be handled through 
style sheets. Style sheet properties which handle backgrounds and colors are 
described in section 6. 3. 4. 4. 
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<! ELEMENT P - 0 (*/, INLINE; ) + > 

<!ATTLIST P 
y.ATTRS; > 

The <P> element has as content any inline element as defined by the 
7oINLINE; entity. The start tag of the <P> element is mandatory, while the 
end tag can be omitted. The only attributes defined for the <P> element are 
the standard attributes defined by the XATTRS; entity 

If it is necessary to specify line breaks within paragraphs, this can be 
done using the <BR> element. Normally, a browser automatically reduces the 
number of spaces, tabs, and newlines (collectively called white-space charac- 
ters) to achieve a formatting which is independent from the formatting of the 
HTML file. Exceptions are line breaks specified with the <BR> element^^. 

Headings 

Most documents are structured into chapters, which are structured into sub- 
chapters (or sections) and so forth. HTML defines six levels of headings for 
marking up these different levels of structuring. However, HTML does not 
require the different heading levels to be neatly nested, so it is possible that 
a document contains only level one and level four headings. 

<! ELEMENT (‘/.HEADING;) - - (’/, INLINE; ) * > 

<!ATTLIST (‘/.HEADING;) 

‘/.ATTRS; > 

The heading elements <H1> through <H6> as defined by the "/oHEADING; 
entity (and in the future collectively referred to as <H1-H6>) have as content 
any inline element as defined by the 7.INLINE; entity. Their start and end 
tags both are required. The only attributes defined for the <H1-H6> elements 
are the standard attributes defined by the % ATTRS; entity^^. 



In the transitional DTD, the <P> element also has an ALIGN attribute which 
is declared inside the ‘/.ALIGN; entity. This attribute is used to specify the text 
alignment of a paragraph. It should be noticed, however, that the ALIGN at- 
tribute is deprecated and paragraph alignment should be specified using style 
sheets. 

It is also possible to change this default formatting of paragraphs using style 
sheets as described in section 6.3.4. 5. 

In the transitional DTD, the <H1-H6> elements also have an ALIGN attribute 
which is declared inside the ‘/.ALIGN; entity. This attribute is used to specify 
the text alignment of a heading. It should be noticed, however, that the ALIGN 
attribute is deprecated and heading alignment should be specified using style 
sheets. 
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Text styles 

In addition to normal text, HTML also defines a number of additional text 
styles which can be assigned to pieces of text. These text styles usually are 
used to identify text which has a special meaning or should be emphasized 
for some reason. 

<! ELEMENT C/.FONTSTYLE; | ’/.PHRASE; ) - - (’/.INLINE;)* > 

< ! ATTLIST (’/.FONTSTYLE ; | ’/.PHRASE ; ) 

’/.ATTRS; > 

HTML supports two types of how text can be marked up to be formatted 
differently than normal text. The elements defined by the ®/oFONTSTYLE; entity 
are based on formatting style only. Although not all of these elements are 
deprecated, their use is discouraged in favor of style sheets. 

• <TT> 

Renders as teletype or mono-spaced text. 

• <l> 

Renders as italic text style. 

• <B> 

Renders as bold text style. 

• <BIG> 

Renders text in a “large” font. 

• <SMALL> 

Renders text in a “small” font. 

• <STRIKE> and <S> 

Render strike-through style text. 

• <U> 

Renders underlined text. 

It should be noticed that the <STRIKE>, <S> and <U> elements are dep- 
recated. Style sheets should be used to specify strike-through or underlined 
text styles. This can be done using style sheet font properties described in 
section 6.3.4. 1. However, the same is true for the other elements of the above 
lists, although they are not deprecated. To support HTML’s model of the 
separation of content and presentation, the above elements should not be 
used. 

The more logical way to mark up special phrases is to base the markup on 
content rather than on presentation. The "/oPHRASE; entity defines a number 
of elements which can be used to mark up words or phrases and bases this 
markup on their semantics. 
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• <EM> 

This indicates that a piece of text should be emphasized. 

• <STRONG> 

This indicates that a piece of text should be strongly emphasized. 

• <DFN> 

This element indicates that its content is the defining instance of the 

enclosed term. 

• <CODE> 

Designates a fragment of computer code. 

• <SAMP> 

Designates sample output from programs, scripts, etc. 

• <KBD> 

Indicates text to be entered by the user. 

• <VAR> 

Indicates an instance of a variable or program argument. 

• <CITE> 

Contains a citation or a reference to other sources. 

• <ABBR> 

Indicates an abbreviated form (WWW, HTTP, URI, Mass., etc.). 

• <ACRONYM> 

Indicates an acronym (sonar, radar, etc.). 

The content of the ABBR and ACRONYM elements specifies the abbre- 
viated expression itself, as it would normally appear in running text. The 
TITLE attribute of these elements may be used to provide the full or ex- 
panded form of the expression. A browser supporting the TITLE attribute 
could display the full form of the abbreviated expression as “tool-tip” , which 
is displayed if the pointer is moved over the element instance. 

The text style elements have as content any inline element as defined 
by the "/oINLINE; entity. Their start and end tags both are required. The 
only attributes defined for the text style elements are the standard attributes 
defined by the 7oATTRS ; entity. 

Finally, it is also possible to create superscript or subscript text, using 
the <SUP> and <SL)B> elements. Both elements accept inline elements as 
defined by the 7dNLINE; entity as their content and should be used instead 
of font size changes or other visually oriented techniques whenever super- or 
subscripts are required. The only attributes defined for super- or subscripts 
are the standard attributes defined by the 7oATTRS ; entity. 
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Contact information 

For many web pages, it is very useful to have some contact information about 
the page’s author or for the page’s content. HTML defines a special element 
for this contact information. It is not exactly defined what kind of contact 
information should be specified inside the <ADDRESS> element, it can be just 
an email address, a postal address, or some other kind of contact information, 
such as links to the page author’s web page. 

<! ELEMENT ADDRESS - - (‘/.INLINE; ) * > 

<!ATTLIST ADDRESS 
•/.ATTRS; > 

The <ADDRESS> element has as content any inline element as defined by 
the 7, INLINE; entity^^. The start and the end tag both are required. The only 
attributes defined for the <ADDRESS> element are the standard attributes 
defined by the “/oATTRS ; entity. 

Fonts 

Introduced in HTML 3.2, there are two elements which can be used to change 
the font for the presentation of a document. The elements are <BASEFONT> 
and <FONT>. <BASEFONT> sets the base font for a document or a part of a 
document, which can be changed using the <FONT> element. Both elements 
have attributes which can be used to set the SIZE, COLOR, or FACE of a font. 
It should be noticed, however, that the <BASEFONT> and <FONT> elements 
are deprecated and font changes should be handled through style sheets. Style 
sheet properties handling fonts are described in section 6.3.4. 1. 

Quotations 

A common type of text especially in scientific documents are quotations from 
other documents. HTML defines two elements for quotations, one for block- 
level elements, whenever the quote should be treated as block-level and con- 
tains block-level elements, and the other for inline quotations. Both elements 
can also specify the origin of the quotation via a URL 

<! ELEMENT BLOCKQUOTE - - (‘/.BLOCK; | SCRIPT) + > 

<!ATTLIST BLOCKQUOTE 
‘/.ATTRS; 

CITE ‘/.URI; #IMPLIED > 
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In the transitional DTD, the <ADDRESS> element’s content model is 
((‘/.INLINE;) IP)*, also allowing paragraphs inside the <ADDRESS> element. 
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The content of the <BLOCKQUOTE> element can be any block-level ele- 
ment as specified by the 7oBLOCK; entity as well as scripts. Both the start and 
the end tag of the <BLOCKQUOTE> element are mandatory. In addition to 
the standard attributes defined by the 7oATTRS; entity, the <BLOCKQUOTE> 
element defines a CITE attribute which can be used to specify a URI which 
points to the origin of the quote. 

<! ELEMENT Q - - (’/.INLINE;)* > 

<!ATTLIST Q 

y.ATTRS ; 

CITE y.URI; #IMPLIED > 

The <Q> element has as content any inline element as defined by the 
yoINLINE; entity. Both the start and the end tag of the <Q> element are 
mandatory. In addition to the standard attributes defined by the yATTRS; 
entity, the <Q> element defines a CITE attribute which can be used to specify 
a URI which points to the origin of the quote. 

Preformatted text 

Preformatted text can be specified using the <PRE> element Usually, vi- 
sual user agents will leave white space intact (ie, not reduce multiple white 
spaces to one space, and also not remove or insert line breaks), observe the 
line breaking of the input, use a fixed width character font, and switch off 
automatic word wrap. This can be used to display text which is formatted 
in a distinctive way, two common examples are poetry and computer pro- 
grams. However, it should be noticed that these effects are purely visual, so 
a non- visual user agents will not be able to render the content of the <PRE> 
element according to the user’s specification (if there are any semantics as- 
sociated with the formatting, which will normally be the case). 

Text changes 

In some cases, it may be useful to have the possibility to mark document 
changes. HTML provides support for this type of information with the <INS> 
and <DEL> elements. The <INS> element is used to mark up document content 
which has been inserted since the last version of a document, the <DEL> 
element contains content which has been deleted. A usual way to render this 
for visual user agent would be to underline the contents of <INS> elements and 
to strike-through the contents of <DEL> elements. It would also be possible for 
a user agent to make the rendering of <DEL> content configurable, showing 
it either as strike-through content, or not displaying it at all, resulting in a 
more compact presentation of the document. 

In early versions of HTML, this element was named <PLAINTEXT>. 
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<! ELEMENT (INS I DEL) - - (’/.FLOW;)* > 

<!ATTLIST (INS I DEL) 

7.ATTRS; 

CITE 7URI; #IMPLIED 

DATETIME 7.DATETIME; #IMPLIED > 

Both elements can act as block-level element or as inline element, de- 
pending on their context. If they are used as block-level elements, they may 
contain block-level elements. If they are used as inline elements, they may 
also only contain inline elements. Consequently, the DTD’s content model, 
which allows block-level and inline content using the '/oFLOW; entity, is more 
permissive than the HTML standard specifies^^. In addition to the standard 
attributes defined by the “/oATTRS; entity, the <INS> and <DEL> elements 
define a CITE attribute which is intended to point to information explain- 
ing why a document was changed. Furthermore, the DATETIME attribute 
specifies the date and time when the change was made. 

It should be noticed, however, that HTML does not specify a mechanism 
or framework for a document revision control system. However, the <INS> 
and <DEL> elements can be used to display the information which is gen- 
erated by such a system. The information which can be maintained inside 
a document revision control system usually is much richer than the simple 
model of HTML, including identification of authors, different revision lev- 
els, branches of document revisions, and features for locking and unlocking 
specific revisions. 

Horizontal rules 

It is possible to specify horizontal rules for visual user agents using the 
<HR> element. Non- visual user agents can interpret this element as some 
kind of structural divider between different sections, but this is not specified 
in the HTML standard. The <HR> element is defined to be empty. As for all 
empty elements, the start tag is required and the end tag is optional. The 
attributes defined for the <HR> element are the core attributes defined by 
the 7oCOREATTRS; entity and the event attributes defined by the 7oEVENTS; 
entity^^ . 



This is a good example for what is described in section 4.3.3 about HTML valida- 
tion. The HTML DTD allows, on the SGML level, the generation of documents 
which are not valid HTML, because of restrictions of HTML which are not re- 
flected in the DTD. 

In the transitional DTD, the <HR> element also has the ALIGN, NOSHADE, SIZE, 
and WIDTH attributes. These attributes, however, are deprecated and should not 
be used. 
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S.2.4.2 Lists 

HTML defines three types of lists, which are unordered lists (lists without 
any particular ordering of the list items), ordered lists (lists where there is 
an ordering of the items which is reflected in a numbering scheme for the 
items), and definition lists, which are defined by list items composed out of 
a definition term and a definition description. 



Unordered lists 



The simplest list type of HTML is the unordered list. An unordered list 
consists of a set of list items which do not have any inherent order and which 
are displayed in a way which does not reflect any particular sequence of the 
list items^^. 



<! ELEMENT UL 
<!ATTLIST UL 
•/.ATTRS; > 
<! ELEMENT LI 
<!ATTLIST LI 
•/, ATTRS; > 



- - (LI)+ > 



- 0 C/.FLOW;)* > 



The <UL> element simply is a sequence of one or more list items repre- 
sented by the <LI> element. Both the start and the end tag of the <UL> 
element are mandatory. The <LI> element uses the "/oFLOW; entity as its con- 
tent model, allowing both block-level and inline content. The start tag of the 
<LI> element is mandatory. Because the end of a list item can be deduced 
from the context (either by the start of the next list item or by the end of the 
list), the end tag of the <LI> element is optional. The only attributes defined 
for the <UL> and <LI> elements are the standard attributes defined by the 
y.ATTRS; entity^^. 



Two other elements, <DIR> and <MENU>, share the same formal definition with 
<UL>, which means they are used in exactly the same way (with regard to their 
content, one or more <LI> elements). However, their formatting is different, <DIR> 
is used for creating multicolumn directory lists, and <MENU> is used for single 
column menu lists. Both elements are deprecated, not implemented very widely 
and should therefore not be used. The HTML standard recommends to use <UL> 
instead. 

The transitional DTD also defines deprecated TYPE and COMPACT attributes 
for the <UL> element. These are used for setting the itemization type and for re- 
questing a more compact formatting of the list. These aspects should be handled 
through style sheets (as described in section 6. 3. 4. 5). Furthermore, the transi- 
tional DTD defines deprecated TYPE and VALUE attributes for the <LI> element. 
These are used for setting the itemization type and for setting a sequence num- 
ber. These aspects should also be handled through style sheets. 
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Ordered lists 

In many cases, it is necessary to use lists where the individual list items 
are numbered. HTML provides this type of list through ordered lists, which 
can be used with different numbering schemes (selected using style sheet 
mechanisms). Apart from the usage of a numbering scheme for items rather 
than constant symbols, the ordered lists of HTML are used in the same way 
as unordered lists. 

<! ELEMENT OL - - (LI)+ > 

<!ATTLIST OL 
7.ATTRS; > 

The <OL> element simply is a sequence of one or more list items repre- 
sented by the <LI> element. Both the start and the end tag of the <OL> 
element are mandatory. The <LI> element is explained in the previous sec- 
tion about unordered lists. The only attributes defined for the <OL> element 
are the standard attributes defined by the 7oATTRS ; entity^^ 

Definition lists 

The third type of list available in HTML is a definition list. A definition list 
does not use generated labels for the items (such as hyphens in unordered 
lists and numbers in ordered lists), but allows the list author to specify the 
item labels. A popular application of this kind of list the a list of terms which 
has to be defined, putting the term inside the label and the explanation of it 
into the item text, hence the name definition list. 

<! ELEMENT DL - - (DT|DD)+ > 

<!ATTLIST DL 
y.ATTRS; > 

The <DL> element simply is a sequence of one or more list items, each 
one represented by a sequence of a <DT> element representing the defini- 
tion term, and a <DD> element representing the definition description. Both 
the start and the end tag of the <DL> element are mandatory. The only at- 
tributes defined for the <DL> element are the standard attributes defined by 
the 7oATTRS; entity^®. 

In the transitional DTD, TYPE, COMPACT, and START attributes are defined 
for the <OL> element. These deprecated attributes are used for setting the num- 
bering type, for requesting a more compact formatting of the list, and for setting 
a start value for the sequence numbers. These aspects should be handled through 
style sheets (as described in section 6. 3. 4. 5). 

The transitional DTD also defines the deprecated COMPACT attribute for the 
<DL> element. It is used for requesting a more compact formatting of the 
list. This aspect should be handled through style sheets (as described in sec- 
tion 6. 3. 4. 5). 
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<! ELEMENT DT - 0 (’/.INLINE;)* > 

<! ELEMENT DD - 0 (’/.FLOW;)* > 

<!ATTLIST (DTIDD) 
y.ATTRS; > 

The <DT > element defines the definition term and can have inline elements 
as content which are defined by the ‘/oINLINE; entity. The <DD> element 
defines the definition description and uses the ®/oFL0W; entity as its content 
model, allowing both block-level and inline content. The start tags for both 
elements are mandatory, but both elements’ end tags are optional, for the 
<DT> element because its end can be deduced from the start of a <DD> 
element, and for the <DD> element because its end can be deduced from the 
start of a <DT> element or the end of the <DL> element. The <DT> and <DD> 
elements share the same attribute definition, the only attributes defined for 
these elements are the standard attributes defined by the '/oATTRS ; entity. 



S.2.4.3 Tables 



Tables first appeared in HTML 3.2, using a fairly simple model. A more 
powerful model was first published in IETF experimental RFC 1942 [216]. 
Basically, this model was included in HTML 4.0, it introduced support for 
incremental rendering of tables, for breaking tables across pages, and for 
making tables more accessible for non- visual use. Although the new table 
model introduced a number of new elements, it is designed in a way which is 
compatible with HTML 3.2, so that old tables can still be used. 

In the current version of HTML, tables have a special position because 
they are the only set of elements which still have a lot of formatting at- 
tributes associated with them which are not deprecated. The reason for this 
is that the style sheet language at which HTML is targeted. Cascading Style 
Sheets (CSS), in its current version (CSSl as described in section 6.3) does 
not support tables. However, the next version of CSS {CSS2 as described in 
section 6.6.2) includes support for tables. Therefore it is very likely that in 
the next version of HTML, when it is assumed that CSS2 will be used as 
style sheet language, the formatting attribute of all table elements will also 
be deprecated. 



<! ELEMENT TABLE 

<! ELEMENT TBODY 
<! ELEMENT TR 
<! ELEMENT (TH|TD) 



- - (CAPTION?, (COL+ICOLGROUP*) , 

THEAD?, TFOOT?, TB0DY+) > 

0 0 (TR)+ > 

- 0 (TH|TD)+ > 

- 0 (’/.FLOW;)* > 



This is a list of elements which are mandatory inside a table. It should be 
noticed, however, that the <TBODY> does not have to appear at all, because 
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its start and end tags are optional. According to the definition above, a 
minimal HTML table consists of a table body, which is a sequence of one 
or more rows, which in turn are sequences of table header or data cells. The 
start and end tags of the <TABLE> element are mandatory. 

Basically, a table consists of an optional caption represented by the 
<CAPTION> element, and the table specification itself. The caption is fol- 
lowed by optional <COL> and <COLGROUP> elements which specify col- 
umn widths and groupings. Also optional are <THEAD> and <TFOOT> ele- 
ments, which contain header and footer rows. The only mandatory part of 
the <TABLE> element is the <TBODY> element, which constitutes the table 
body. It is possible to use multiple table bodies in one table. 

Basic structuring of tables 

HTML has a table model which is row-oriented, meaning that a table’s rows 
are the basic way of structuring a table. This is due to the fact that the basic 
fiow of content in a document is from top to bottom, and then, looking at 
each line, from left to right (at least, this is true for western languages, which 
are the basis for HTML). Similarly, the fiow of table cells in HTML tables 
is specified in rows, going from top to bottom, and then, in each row, going 
from left to right from cell to cell. 

The <TBODY> element therefore is defined as a sequence of table rows 
represented by the <TR> element. Because the start and the end of the 
<TBODY> element can be identified by the context, both the start and the 
end tag of the <TBODY> element are optional. A table row is a sequence 
of table header or data cells, represented by <TH> and <TD> elements. The 
<TBODY>, <TH>, and <TD> elements all have mandatory start and optional 
end tags, because their end can be identified by the context. 

• Table body 

The <TBODY> element is used to mark up the body of a table, which 
is constituted by the table’s rows which are not part of special table 
sections (which are the table head and the table foot, as described in the 
subsequent section) . A table body is a set of table rows which are related 
to each other by their content. If there are multiple sets of table rows which 
are related to each other by their content, it is possible to use multiple 
<TBODY> elements inside a table. In addition to the standard attributes 
defined by the XATTRS; entity, the <TBODY> element defines attributes 
for specifying the horizontal and vertical alignment of table cells, these 
attributes are defined by the 7oCELLHALIGN; and yoCELLVALIGN ; entities. 
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• Rows 

The basic structuring of tables is a structure of rows, which are repre- 
sented by the <TR> element. A table row simply is a sequence of table 
cells, whereas HTML differentiates two types of table cells, table header 
cells represented by the <TH> element, and table data cells represented 
by the <TD> element. In addition to the standard attributes defined by 
the yoATTRS; entity, the <TR> element defines attributes for specifying 
the horizontal and vertical alignment of table cells, these attributes are 
defined by the 7,CELLHALIGN; and yoCELLVALIGN; entities. The horizon- 
tal and vertical alignment of table cells specified in the <TR> element 
overrides the alignment set in the <TBODY> element^^. 

• Table cells 

Table header cells are formatted a little bit different than table data 
cells, they are specified using the <TH> element. Apart from the slightly 
different formatting^^ and the different semantics of header cells and data 
cells (which is important for non- visual presentation), header cells and 
data cells are very similar. 



using <th colspan="2"> ‘ 
<th> for row 1 cell 1 second <td> cell 

<th> for second row another cell the last cell 



Fig. 5.6 Formatting of <TH> and the COLS PAN attribute 



Most table data is contained in table data cells, which are specified using 
the <TD> element. Table cells may contain block-level and inline content 
as specified by the yFLOW ; entity. In addition to the standard attributes 
defined by the yATTRS; entity, the <TH> and <TD> elements define at- 
tributes for specifying the horizontal and vertical alignment of table cells, 
these attributes are defined by the yCELLHALIGN; and yCELLVALIGN ; en- 
tities. The horizontal and vertical alignment of table cells specified in the 
<TH> or <TD> elements overrides the alignment set in the <TR> element. 

The same is true for overriding the cell alignment attributes of the<THEAD> and 
<TFOOT> elements, if the <TR> element is used inside these. 

Most user agents display table header cells in bold face and centered, while table 
data cells are formatted using a normal font and are left-aligned. However, this 
entirely depends on the browser, which may choose any style of formatting it 
finds most useful. 
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Furthermore, the <TD> element also specifies a number of attributes for 
logically grouping together table cells. The ROWSPAN and COLSPAN 
attributes can be used to define table cells which span multiple rows or 
columns. This is especially useful when creating table headers. 

These are the elements which are used for simple tables. In general, tables 
are the most complex structures which can be used in HTML, and all table 
elements have a considerable number of attributes, some for structuring the 
content, and some for specifying the presentation. For the table elements, 
we have omitted a detailed description of all attributes, which are, however, 
listed as a reference in appendix B.3. 

Advanced structuring of tables 

In addition to the basic structures presented in the previous section, tables 
can contain a number of additional elements which specify additional informa- 
tion about a table and also allow more advanced formatting and structuring 
of table information. 

<! ELEMENT CAPTION - - (/.INLINE;)* > 

<! ELEMENT THEAD - 0 (TR)+ > 

<! ELEMENT TFOOT - 0 (TR)+ > 

<! ELEMENT COLGROUP - 0 (COL)* > 

<! ELEMENT COL - 0 EMPTY > 

• Caption 

The <CAPTION> element can be used to specify a table caption, which 
may contain any inline content as specified by the /.INLINE; entity. The 
only attributes defined for the <CAPTION> element are the standard at- 
tributes defined by the /.ATTRS ; entity. 

• Head section 

The head section of a table can be specified using the <THEAD> element. 
It must be specified before the optional foot section and before the table 
body. A table head marks a section of the table which should be treated 
specially for formatting. For example, it should be displayed constantly at 
the top of the window when scrolling through a large table, or it should be 
put on top of every page for paged media and a table spanning multiple 
pages. In addition to the standard attributes defined by the /.ATTRS; en- 
tity, the <THEAD> element defines attributes for specifying the horizontal 
and vertical alignment of table cells, these attributes are defined by the 
y.CELLHALIGN; and /.CELLVALIGN; entities. 

• Foot section 

The foot section of a table is marked up after the head section (and 
before the body section) using the <TFOOT> element. Although it may 
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seem odd that the foot section is specified before the body section, it 
makes sense because HTML tables are designed to be displayed in only 
one pass^^. If displayed on a paged media (such as being printed on paper), 
the foot section may be required before the body section is complete, to 
display the table footer on the first page (this happens if the table spans 
multiple pages). In addition to the standard attributes defined by the 
7oATTRS; entity, the <TFOOT> element defines attributes for specifying 
the horizontal and vertical alignment of table cells, these attributes are 
defined by the y.CELLHALIGN; and 7.CELLVALIGN; entities. 

• Column groups 

The <COLGROUP> element allows the grouping of columns into column 
groups. Column groups serve two purposes. User agents may use column 
groups to base their presentation on this information, visual user agents 
for example can separate column groups differently than columns inside 
a column group. The second purpose of column groups is to specify the 
layout for a number of columns using only one element. A <COLGROUP> 
element is either empty, or it contains <COL> elements, which may be 
used to specify the layout for columns inside a column group. 

In addition to the standard attributes defined by the 7oATTRS; entity, 
the <COLHEAD> element defines attributes for specifying the horizontal 
and vertical alignment of table cells, these attributes are defined by the 
7.CELLHALIGN; and 7oCELLVALIGN; entities. The <COLGROUP> element 
defines a SPAN attribute, specifying the number of columns a column 
group has, and a WIDTH attribute, which is used to specify the width of 
the column group’s columns. 

• Grouping attributes for column specification 

The <COL> element is used to specify the layout for a column. Because it 
does not define an actual table cell, it is defined to be empty. The <COL> 
element may either be used within a <COLGROUP> element, in which 
case it is used to specify the layout for a column inside a column group, 
or without a <COLGROUP> element, in which case it specifies the layout 
for a column without an associated column group. 

In addition to the standard attributes defined by the 7oATTRS ; entity, the 
<COL> element defines attributes for specifying the horizontal and vertical 
alignment of table cells, these attributes are defined by the 7oCELLH ALIGN ; 
and 7oCELLVALIGN ; entities. Furthermore, the <COL> element defines a 
SPAN attribute, which defines the number of columns a <COL> definition 



This means that a browser or any other client processing HTML should be able 
to display a table incrementally while receiving its data, without the need to 
wait for the whole data of the table. 
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spans, and a WIDTH attribute, which is used to specify the width of the 
columns associated with the <COL> element. 

It should be noted that both the <COLHEAD> and the <COL> element do 
not contain actual table content. In the content model of the SGML definition 
of the <TABLE> element it can be seen that both elements appear outside 
the table’s content, which is contained in the table’s head, foot, and body 
section. <COLHEAD> and <C0L> are only used for specifying presentation 
attributes which should be used for an entire column, and to logically group 
columns. The actual content still is specified in table cells as represented by 
the <TH> and <TD> elements. 

Formatting options 

As mentioned above, table formatting is not part of the CSSl standard and 
is therefore still specified using HTML. Basically, the formatting of tables 
is concerned with borders between table cells, and the placement of content 
within table cells. HTML defines a large number of attributes for various 
table elements which are concerned with borders and alignment. Also defined 
is a model of inheritance and precedence, which defines which attributes 
can be inherited from parent elements (for example, the cell alignment is 
inherited from table rows to table cells), and how multiply defined formatting 
attributes are interpreted (for example, the cell alignment specified in a table 
cell element overrides the cell alignment specified in a table row) . 

However, because of the multitude of different attributes, and because 
this way of formatting tables will disappear as soon as CSS2 with its support 
for specifying table layout is being used, we do not discuss table formatting 
in detail. The HTML standard itself contains a good description of table 
formatting, another good source of information is the book by Raggett et 
al. [220]. 

5.2.5 Images and image maps 

The most widely used multimedia element of HTML is the image, which can 
be integrated into web pages in different ways. HTML 4.0 defines am <IMG> 
and an <OBJECT> element, which can both be used to integrate images into 
HTML documents. It is intended that the <IMG> element in the long run 
will be replaced by the <OBJECT> element (as described in section 5. 2.8. 2), 
which is more general than <IMG>. However, currently <OBJECT> is not 
very widely supported, and therefore the <IMG> element will remain in use 
for some time^^. 

The most acceptable way would be to use an <IMG> element inside an <OBJECT> 
element. This way, a browser knowing the <OBJECT> element would use it, 
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Webster [272] describes the data formats of images which are most widely 
used on the web. He also describes a number of tools which can be used to 
work with these formats. Baumgardt [14] goes a step further by also de- 
scribing a number of design issues which are important for well-designed web 
pages. 

It is important to notice that HTML itself does not specify any format 
for image data, nor does it define any formats which should be supported by 
HTML browsers. HTML simply regards images as external data, which has 
to be handled by a browser, but which may be coded in any way^^ . However, 
because there are so many image formats which are used for various reasons, 
applications, and platforms, a de-facto standard has been established which 
is implemented by all major browsers. 

• GIF 

The Graphics Interchange Format (GIF) is one of the most widely used 
formats for simple graphics. Its most obvious limitations are the abil- 
ity to handle only 256 different colors in an image, and its usage of a 
patented compression algorithm. GIF exists in two versions, GIF87 [49] 
and GIF89a [50], but many of the features of the newer version are nor 
widely implemented. GIF is mostly used for graphics (because of its lim- 
itations of 256 colors it is not well suited for photographic images) and is 
supported by almost all browsers. 

• JPEG 

For photographic images, the format defined by the Joint Photographic 
Experts Group (JPEG) is the most popular way of coding. Strictly 
speaking, JPEG is only the algorithm, which is standardized in ISO 
10918 [121, 123, 130]. The most popular file format is the JPEG File 
Interchange Format (JFIF) as described by Hamilton [93]'^^. This is the 
second image format which is supported by almost all browsers. 

• PNG 

The Portable Network Graphics (PNG) [26, 27] format as described in 
section 10.4.3 is designed to be a replacement for GIF. It has almost 
all features of GIF and also supports truecolor up to 32bit, an 8bit alpha 

ignoring its content (as described in section 5. 2.8.2), and older browsers would 
ignore the unknown <OBJECT> element and simply interpret the <IMG> element. 
This is the reason why the <IMG> element should be replaced by the more general 
<OBJECT> element. For HTML, it is not important what kind of external data 
is defined by an element such as <IMG> or <OBJECT>, it therefore makes sense 
to have only one type of element which generally is used for external data. 

The Still Picture Interchange File Format (SPIFF) is the official JPEG file for- 
mat defined by ISO 10918 [131]. However, it is not widely used, because JFIF 
was available much earlier and is very popular today. 
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channel and some other features. It is expected that support for PNG will 
be widespread in the near future. However, animations are not supported 
by PNG, which will therefore not be able to completely replace GIF. 

Basically, images can be used in two ways in HTML. They can either 
be used as images which are just displayed and do not have any additional 
functionality. This type of images is described in section 5.2.5. 1. It is also 
possible to use images as image maps, thereby making it possible to define 
regions inside an image being associated with actions which are executed 
when the user clicks on them. This way to use images (called image maps or 
clickable images) is described in section 5. 2. 5. 2. 



5. 2.5.1 Images 

As mentioned already, for HTML an image is external information which 
has to be displayed in the document. The information which is absolutely 
necessary therefore is a pointer to the external information (the image data) , 
and the size of the image (this is necessary for formatting). However, since 
the image data formats used on the web contain the size of the image, the 
browser can get the size information from the image data and consequently 
only needs the pointer to it. 

<! ELEMENT IMG - 0 EMPTY > 



<!ATTLIST IMG 



•/.ATTRS; 

SRC 


•/.URI; 


#REQUIRED 


ALT 


•/.TEXT; 


#REQUIRED 


LONGDESC 


•/.URI ; 


#IMPLIED 


HEIGHT 


•/.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


WIDTH 


•/.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


ISMAP 


(ISMAP) 


#IMPLIED 


USEMAP 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED > 



Because all information for the image is specified in the attributes of 
the <IMG> element, the element is defined to be empty. As for all empty 
elements, the start tag is required and the end tag is optional. In addition 
to the standard attributes defined by the “/oATTRS; entity, the <!MG> element 
defines a number of attributes. 
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• SRC^^ 

The SRC attribute specifies a URI which points to the image data, it is a 
required attribute. 

• ALT 

Although most browsers today support the display of images, there are 
several reasons why images may not be displayed. A user might want to 
save bandwidth by not transferring all images on a web page, the image 
format of a specific image may not be supported by a browser, or the web 
page may be used by a visually impaired user. In all these cases, it would 
be very useful to have a short description of the image’s content. This 
description is given in the ALT attribute, and because it is necessary in a 
variety of scenarios, it is also specified as being mandatory. 

• LONGDESC 

In some cases, there may be a longer description of an image, which exists 
on a separate web page. In this case, the URI of this web page can be 
specified in the image’s LONGDESC attribute. 

• HEIGHT and WIDTH 

These attributes give user agents an idea of the size of an image so that 
they may reserve space for it and continue rendering the document while 
waiting for the image data. So in most cases, these attributes contain the 
actual size of the image. However, it is also possible to specify the desired 
size of an image using these attributes, and the user agent should scale 
the image to the specified size. Both attributes accept values as specified 
for the 7oLENGTH; entity. 

As can be seen, it is very easy to incorporate images into web pages, it only 
takes the <IMG> element and the two mandatory attributes SRC and ALT. 
However, it should be made a general habit to also specify the HEIGHT and 
WIDTH attributes, because this makes rendering for browsers much easier, 
and they don’t have to reformat the document after receiving the image data. 

5. 2. 5. 2 Image maps 

In the definition of the <IMG> element in the previous section, two attributes 
have not been explained. These attributes are used for specifying images as 
image maps, and they are therefore explained here. An image map (sometimes 

Most browsers also support a LOWSRC attribute, which points to a smaller 
version of the image (usually the same size, but black and white) which can be 
displayed while the full-resolution version pointed to by the SRC attribute is 
loaded. However, it should be noted that the LOWSRC attribute is not specified 
in any HTML standard. 
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also called a clickable image) is an image which has a map defined for it 
which consists of sensitive areas. When the user clicks in one of these areas, 
the action associated with this area is executed. 

• ISMAP 

The ISMAP attribute identifies, when set, an image as using a server- 
side image map. The URI identifying the server is not part of the <IMG> 
element, but specified in the surrounding <A> element. 

• USEMAP 

This attribute associates an image map with the image. The image map 
is defined by a <MAP> element. The value of the USEMAP attribute must 
match the value of the NAME attribute of the associated <MAP> element. 

Client-side image maps are preferred over server-side image maps for at 
least two reasons: they are accessible to people browsing with non-graphical 
user agents (because the map is known to the browser, it can be presented in 
an alternative way), and they offer immediate feedback as to whether or not 
the pointer is over an active region (this depends on the browser, but if the 
areas are also associated with events calling scripts, a much more powerful 
user interface can be defined than by using server-side image maps). 

Server-side image maps 

A server-side image map is defined by an <IMG> element with the ISMAP 
attribute set, where the <IMG> element is used inside an <A> element. The 
<A> element defines the URI for the server-side mechanism which handles the 
coordinates. The basic procedure of how server-side image maps are handled 
by the client and the server is shown in figure 5.7. 

1. The user clicks on a point inside the image, which has been identified as 
an image map. The browser recognizes the coordinates of the pointer. 

2. The browser uses the coordinates by appending them to the URI which 
has been specified in the map’s link (ie, the link specified in the <A> 
element containing the <IMG> element). Specifically, the browser appends 
a question mark and the two coordinates, separated by a comma, to the 
URI, and then the link is followed using the new URI. 

3. The server receives the request and either passes the coordinates on to 
some external program which analyzes them (for example, using a CGI 
script as described in section 9.4). The other possibility (the one shown 
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Client Server 




Fig. 5.7 Server-side image map 



in the figure) is that the server itself interprets the coordinates through 
some built-in mechanism for server-side image map support^^. 

4. The server (or the external program) locates the resource associated with 
the area. Depending on the URI associated with the area, the server 
either takes the resource (if the resource is located on the server, which is 
shown in the figure), or the server composes a redirection response with 
a Location header field containing the URL 

5. The server sends a response to the browser, which contains either the 
resource itself, or a reference to it in the Location header field. In the 
second case, the browser has to initiate another request with the URI it 
received in the redirection response. 

The basic process of server-side image map handling is rather simple. It 
keeps most of the complexity on the server side, the only thing the client has 
to do is to locate the pointer inside the image and to append its coordinates 
to the link specified in the <A> element. There are two main disadvantages 
to this approach. 

• Server load 

Since the server handles the actual processing of coordinates, most of the 
work load of image map handling is on the server side. Even if the server 
does not store the resource which is associated with a map area, it still 
has to handle the client’s request and compose a redirection response. 
For servers handling a large number of requests, the amount of processing 

Almost all server implementations provide server-side image map support, al- 
though the specific mechanism and data format used for the definition of image 
maps vary between different server implementations. 
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required for image map requests can become a significant performance 
problem. 

• Limited functionality 

It is possible to think of additional functionality for image maps, such as 
highlighting certain areas, when the user moves over a part of the image, 
or triggering an event (executing a script associated with it) instead of 
creating an HTTP request when a certain area is clicked. This type of 
functionality is not possible with server-side image maps, because the 
map is only known to the server. 

In response to these limitations of server-side image maps, a new mecha- 
nism, called client-side image maps, was introduced in HTML. This new type 
of image maps does not suffer from the limitations of server-side image maps, 
but requires more functionality to be included on the client side. 

Client-side image maps 

Client-side image maps have first been described by Internet informational 
RFC 1980 [240], which has now been fully integrated into the HTML stan- 
dard. A client-side image map is created using an <IMG> element with the 
USEMAP attribute pointing to an image map^^. This image map is located 
and interpreted by the browser, which locally handles the mapping from clicks 
inside the image to associated actions. The procedure how client-side image 
maps are processed the client and the server is shown in figure 5.8. 



Client Server 




Fig. 5.8 Client-side image map 

Although the USEMAP attribute can be used to specify a complete URI, today’s 
browsers mostly support only image maps inside the same document as the image 
itself, effectively limiting the USEMAP value to a fragment identifier. 
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1. The user clicks on a point inside the image, which has been identified as 
an image map (by setting its USEMAP attribute). The browser recognizes 
the coordinates of the pointer. 

2. The browser uses the coordinates to find an area in the list of areas which 
have been defined as clickable areas for this image map. If there is no area 
which includes the coordinates where the click occurred, and if there is 
no default area defined, nothing happens. 

3. The browser finds the URI which is associated with the area where the 
click occurred. However, it is not necessary for an area to be associated 
with a URI, it is also possible that an area only defines events which are 
used to execute scripts. In this case, there is no need for a client-server 
interaction, and the browser simply executes the script associated with 
the area’s event. 

4. The browser retrieves the resource associated with the URI by requesting 
it from the appropriate server just as it would have requested this resource 
if its URI had been specified in a normal link on the web page. 

5. The server sends a response which contains the resource associated with 
the URI. Depending on the type of the resource, the browser uses it to 
display a new page (if the resource was an HTML page) or perform some 
other action. 

The procedure described above makes it necessary to have a clearly de- 
fined standard for the specification of image maps (in case of server-side image 
maps, this is not necessary, because the image map is never exchanged, it al- 
ways remains on the server which handles the image map). HTML defines 
an image map to be a number of areas, which are used to assign links (using 
URIs) or events to them. 



<! ELEMENT MAP - - ( (‘/.BLOCK; )+ I AREA+) > 
7.ATTRS ; 



NAME 


CDATA 


#REQUIRED 


<! ELEMENT AREA - 0 EMPTY > 
7.ATTRS; 




SHAPE 


•/.SHAPE; 


RECT 


COORDS 


•/.COORDS ; 


#IMPLIED 


HREF 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


TARGET 


•/.FRAMETARGET; 


#IMPLIED 


NOHREF 


(NOHREF) 


#IMPLIED 


ALT 


•/.TEXT; 


#REQUIRED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


ACCESSKEY 


•/.CHARACTER; 


#IMPLIED 


ONFOCUS 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONBLUR 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED : 
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The <MAP> element defines a client-side image map. Its content model 
allows block-level content as specified by the yoBLOCK; entity, which may be 
used to provide an text-oriented alternative to the image map. This type 
of <MAP> content is used in conjunction with the <OBJECT> element as 
described in section 5. 2. 8. 2. As an alternative to the block-level content, the 
<MAP> element may contain one or more areas represented by the <AREA> 
element. The start and the end tag of the <MAP> element are mandatory. 
In addition to the standard attributes defined by the y,ATTRS; entity, the 
<MAP> element defines a NAME attribute which is required. This attribute 
assigns a name to the image map and is the name by which it is referred to 
in the <IMG> element’s USEMAP attribute. 

An area in an image map is represented by the <AREA> element. The 
element is defined to be empty, its start tag must be specified (since it carries 
the information which is important for that element), and the end tag may 
be omitted. The attributes defined for the <AREA> element are the stan- 
dard attributes defined by the '/oATTRS; entity, and a number of additional 
attributes, which are used to specify information associated with the area. 

• SHAPE 

The SHAPE attribute defines the shape of the area according to the pos- 
sible shapes defined by the ySHAPE ; entity. 

• COORDS 

For all area shapes except the default value (which defines the default area 
for an image), it is necessary to define the coordinates for the region to 
be specified. The format of the COORDS attribute depends on the value 
of of the SHAPE attribute, it is defined by the ycOORDS; entity. 

• HREF 

In many cases, there will be a URI associated with an area, which has to 
be followed if the user clicks on it. This link is specified using the HREF 
attribute. 

• TARGET 

When used with framesets and frames as described in section 5. 2. 7.1, 
the TARGET attribute can be used to specify which frame should be the 
target frame if the area is selected, that is into which frame the document 
pointed to by the HREF attribute should be loaded. The possible values 
of the TARGET attribute are described by the yoFRAMETARGET ; entity. 

• NOHREF 

However, it is also possible that no URI is associated with an area, in 
which case the NOHREF attribute should be set to indicate that the area 
has no link. However, it is still possible to specify scripts which are asso- 
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dated with an area’s events (such as ON MOUSEOVER, which is triggered 
if the user moves the mouse pointer over the area). 

• ALT 

Although most browsers today support image maps, there are several 
reasons why images maps may not be useful for all users. A user might 
want to save bandwidth by not transferring all images on a web page, the 
image format of a specific image may not be supported by a browser, or 
the web page may be used by a visually impaired user. In all these cases, it 
would be very useful to have a short description of the area’s function (eg, 
where its link specified in the HREF attribute points to). This description 
is given in the ALT attribute, and because it is necessary in a variety of 
scenarios, it is specified as being mandatory. 

• TABINDEX 

The TABINDEX attribute is defined to assign a tabbing order to areas of a 
map. Areas are visited in the sequence of their tabbing order values (which 
are positive numbers). Selecting areas by using the tab key rather than 
pointing and clicking with a mouse may be used for interfaces without 
pointing devices. 

• ACCESSKEY 

It is also possible to define one-key short cuts for areas using the AC- 
CESSKEY attribute. The value of the ACCESSKEY attribute can be a 
single Unicode character as specified by the 7oCHARACTER; entity. 

• ONFOCUS 

This attribute specifies a script which is executed when the corresponding 
region receives focus. 

• ONBLUR 

As a companion to the ONFOCUS attribute, the ONBLUR attribute spec- 
ifies a script which is called when the region loses focus. 

One of the main advantages of client-side image maps over server-side 
image maps is that they also allow to associate events with areas. For a server- 
side image map, it is always clear that by clicking inside an area, an HTTP 
interaction with the server will be initiated, sending the coordinates to the 
server and waiting for the reply. With a client-side image map, on the other 
hand, it is possible that no link is associated with an area (using the NOHREF 
attribute), but several events can be defined for it. These events trigger the 
execution of scripts, which in turn can do anything which is possible with 
DHTML. Client-side image maps in conjunction with a scripting language 
can therefore be used to create highly dynamic web pages, which do not 
require much server interaction. 
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5.2.6 Links 

Links are connections between pieces of information which can be used for 
different purposes. One example is the <LINK> element as described in sec- 
tion 5. 2. 3.1, which makes it possible to link style sheets to documents or to 
define relationships (such as “table of contents”) between documents. How- 
ever, the most popular way how links are used in the web is a link from one 
document to another document, which can be followed by simply clicking 
on it. Image maps, as described in the previous section, are also specifying 
links, although in a more complex way. The easiest way to create a link in a 
document is by using an anchor, as defined by the <A> element. 



<! ELEMENT A 


- - (’/.INLINE;)* 


-(A) > 


<!ATTLIST A 






•/.ATTRS; 






CHARSET 


•/.CHARSET; 


#IMPLIED 


TYPE 


•/.CONTENTTYPE; 


#IMPLIED 


NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


HREF 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


HREFLANG 


•/.LANGUAGECODE; 


#IMPLIED 


TARGET 


•/.FRAMETARGET; 


#IMPLIED 


REL 


•/.LINKTYPES ; 


#IMPLIED 


REV 


•/.LINKTYPES ; 


#IMPLIED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


ACCESSKEY 


•/.CHARACTER; 


#IMPLIED 


SHAPE 


•/.SHAPE; 


RECT 


COORDS 


•/.COORDS; 


#IMPLIED 


ONFOCUS 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONBLUR 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED > 



The <A> element has as content any inline element as defined by the 
yoINLINE; entity. The <A> element is excluded from the content model to 
avoid nested anchors. Both the start and the end tag of the <A> element are 
mandatory. In addition to the standard attributes defined by the 7oATTRS; 
entity, the <A> element defines a number of attributes. 

• CHARSET 

This attribute is used to specify the character set which is used in the re- 
source the link points to. Its possible values are defined by the 7oCHARSET ; 
entity. 

• TYPE 

This attribute specifies the content type of the resource the anchor points 
to. Its possible values are defined by the ®/oCONTENTTYPE ; entity. 
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• NAME 

This attribute assigns a name to the anchor so that it may be used as 
destination by another anchor. This name must be unique in the docu- 
ment. 

• HREF 

The HREF attribute defines the location of a resource using a URI as 
defined by the 7oURI; entity. Using the HREF attribute creates a source 
anchor, which points to a destination. 

• HREFLANG 

As a companion to the CHARSET attribute, the HREFLANG attribute 
can be used to specify the language of the resource the link points to. Its 
possible values are defined by the 7oLANGUAGECODE ; entity. Languages are 
specified by language tags as defined in Internet proposed standard RFC 
1766 [7], consisting of primary tags and optional subtags. Any two letter 
primary tag is a language abbreviation according to ISO 639 [112], and 
any two-letter initial subtag is a country code according to ISO 3166 [128]. 

• TARGET 

When used with framesets and frames as described in section 5. 2. 7.1, 
the TARGET attribute can be used to specify which frame should be the 
target frame if the link is selected, that is into which frame the document 
pointed to by the HREF attribute should be loaded. The possible values 
of the TARGET attribute are described by the 7oFRAMETARGET ; entity. 

• REL 

The REL attribute specifies the relationship between the document con- 
taining the <A> element and the document to which the anchor points. 
The possible attribute values are defined by the 7oLINKTYPES; entity. It is 
possible to specify more than one link type, using a space separated list 
of link types. 

• REV 

Whereas the REL attribute specifies links in the forward direction, the 
counterpart of it is the REV attribute, specifying backward (or reverse, 
hence the name) links. Consequently, the possible attribute values are the 
same as for the REL attribute, defined by the 7oLINKTYPES; entity. It is 
possible to specify more than one link type, using a space separated list 
of link types. 

• TABINDEX 

The TABINDEX attribute is defined to assign a tabbing order to anchors. 
Anchors are visited in the sequence of their tabbing order values (which 
are positive numbers) . Selecting anchors by using the tab key rather than 
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pointing and clicking with a mouse may be used for interfaces without 
pointing devices. 

• ACCESSKEY 

It is also possible to define one-key short cuts for anchors using the AC- 
CESSKEY attribute. The value of the ACCESSKEY attribute can be a 
single Unicode character as specified by the yoCHARACTER; entity. 

• SHAPE and COORDS 

These attributes are only used if the <A> element is used inside a <MAP> 
element. This is only the case if the <MAP> element is used inside an 
<OBJECT> element to specify a client-side image map as described in 
section 5. 2. 8. 2. 

• ONFOCUS 

This attribute specifies a script which is executed when the anchor receives 
the input focus either by the pointing device or by tabbing navigation. 

• ONBLUR 

As a companion to the ONFOCUS attribute, the ONBLUR attribute spec- 
ifies a script which is called when the anchor loses the input focus either 
by the pointing device or by tabbing navigation. 

An anchor can either specify the source or the destination of a link, de- 
pending on which attributes are used. In section 5.2.6. 1, it is described how 
source anchors are specified. In section 5. 2. 6. 2, destination anchors are de- 
scribed. 

5.2.6. 1 Source anchors 

A source anchor is the origin of a link. A source anchor can be followed to 
its destination. The destination of a source anchor is specified by the HREF 
attribute. In addition to this attribute, it is possible to specify additional 
information about the destination, using the REL, REV, CHARSET, TYPE, 
and HREFLANG attributes. 

... the <A HREF= " index .html">index</A> can be found ... 

In this example, the anchor points to a document called index.html, 
which resides on the same server. Most browsers will render the text inside 
the <A> element in a special way, such as using a different color or underlining 
it. 

5. 2. 6. 2 Destination anchors 

If a document is addressed as a whole, there is no need for an explicit des- 
tination anchor, since the document’s URI serves as the anchor. However, a 
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URI also can contain a fragment identifier as described in section 2.2. In this 
case the URI points into an object, and HTML defines two ways to specify 
fragment identifiers. 

• NAME 

The <A> element can also be used to create a destination anchor by us- 
ing its NAME attribute. The content of the NAME attribute defines the 
fragment identifier which can be used to point to the <A> element inside 
the document. 

<PXA NAME=" copyright "></A>The copyright of the... 

This example marks a paragraph in a document as a destination anchor 
by inserting an empty <A> element at its start. 

• ID 

As a new way of specifying destination anchors is to use the ID attribute, 
which is part of the /oCOREATTRS; entity described in section 5.2.2 (and 
therefore defined for almost all elements). This way, it is not necessary to 
insert an extra element into the document as it is with the <A> element. 
However, because this attribute is new to HTML 4.0, its use as destination 
anchor not very widely supported. 

<P ID=" copyright ">The copyright of the... 

The same effect as in the previous example can be achieved by using the 
<P> element’s ID attribute. 

Both examples can be used to refer to the paragraph from within the 
document or from the outside. If the source anchor is defined in the same 
document, only the fragment identifier has to be used. 

. . . the <A HREF="#copyright">copyright notice</A> contains . . . 

Although the method of using the ID attribute is more elegant, it may 
cause problems if the document is accessed with older browsers. This should 
be kept in mind when defining destination anchors. 

5.2.7 Frames and forms 

Besides the structuring of text, the integration of images, and the utilization 
of links, HTML also offers other possibilities of designing a document. A way 
to create documents which are actually collections of other documents are 
framesets, which are described in section 5.2.7. 1. The inclusion of interactive 
elements into a document, which allow the user of a document to enter data 
and transmit it to a server for processing, is achieved by using HTML forms, 
described in section 5. 2. 7. 2. 
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5.2.7. 1 Frames 

Although using frames quickly became popular after Netscape invented the 
elements, officially frames have only been integrated in HTML 4.0. The main 
advantage of frames is that it is fairly easy to create web pages which actually 
are collections of web pages, integrating multiple documents into one window. 
This is often used to achieve page designs which have a lot in common with 
designs of user interfaces of computer programs. One popular usage of frames 
is to have a document displaying a table of contents in one frame, and to have 
the actual content displayed in another frame. The HTML structure necessary 
to create such a design is shown in figure 5.9. 



Browser Window 



Frameset Document 




Frame 2 Document 



Fig. 5.9 The structure of an HTML page using frames 



Using frames, the content displayed in the browser window is taken from 
more than one document. There is one document which defines the structure 
of the frames, this is the so-called frameset document This frame does not 
contain any content^^, it only defines the layout of the window and contains 
links to the documents to be displayed in the different frames. Because of that 
special structure of the frameset document, it uses a DTD which is different 
from the normal HTML 4.0 DTD (more about HTML 4.0 DTDs can be found 
in section 5.2.1). 

<!D0CTYPE HTML PUBLIC "--//W3C//DTD HTML 4.0 Frameset//EN" 

"http : //www . w3 . org/TR/REC-html40/f rameset . dtd" > 

Although it may contain content for browsers not supporting frames using the 
<NOFRAMES> element, as described later. 
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The frame documents are normal HTML documents, they do not contain 
any special elements or attributes. The only way frames may interact (for 
example, how the table of contents document of the example above can load 
a new chapter into its neighboring window) is by the frame’s name, which 
is defined using the NAME attribute of the <FRAME> element inside the 
frameset document. 



Frameset 

A frameset document (ie, a document using the frameset DTD) contains a 
normal HTML document head and specifies the structure of a frameset. It 
defines the layout of the window, the contents of the different frames of the 
window (which may change while a frameset is being viewed) , and the content 
which should be displayed if a browser does not support frames. 

<! ELEMENT HTML 0 0 (HEAD, FRAMESET) > 

<!ATTLIST HTML 
•/.I18N; > 

The frameset DTD defines an HTML document to consist of a document 
head and a frameset. Both elements are mandatory and must be used in 
the order defined in the content model. Both the start and the end tag of 
the <HTML> element are optional. The only attributes which can be used 
for the <HTML> element are the internationalization attributes, defining the 
language and the directionality of the document. 

<! ELEMENT FRAMESET - - ( (FRAMESET | FRAME) + & NOFRAMES?) > 

<!ATTLIST FRAMESET 
•/.COREATTRS; 

ROWS y, MULTILENGTHS; #IMPLIED 

COLS 7, MULTILENGTHS; #IMPLIED 

ONLOAD /.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 

ONUNLOAD 7, SCRIPT; #IMPLIED > 

The <FRAMESET> element may contain <FRAMESET> elements (allow- 
ing nested framesets for defining complex frame arrangement, as shown in 
figure 5.10) or <FRAME> elements. <FRAMESET> elements represent an- 
other level of nesting, where the layout of a frameset may be specified, while 
<FRAME> elements refer to HTML documents, specifying the actual content 
of a frame. In addition to these two elements, the <NOFRAMES> element can 
appear within the <FRAMESET> element, specifying content for non-frame 
browsers. Both the start and the end tag of the <FRAMESET> element are 
mandatory. In addition to the core attributes defined by the /oCOREATTRS; 
entity, the <FRAMESET> element defines a number of attributes. 
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• ROWS and COLS 

These attributes are used to define the dimensions for each frame in the 
frameset. The values specified for the ROWS attribute give the height of 
each row, from top to bottom. The COLS attribute gives the width of 
each column from left to right. If ROWS or COLS is omitted, the implied 
value for the attribute is 100%. If both attributes are specified, a grid 
is defined and filled left-to-right and then top-to-bottom. Each attribute 
takes a comma-separated list of lengths as defined by the ®/oMULTILENGTHS ; 
entity, specified in pixels, as a percentage, or as a relative length. 

— Pixel 

A pixel length specifies the total amount of space required for a frame 
in pixels. This should only be used for images or other fixed width 
documents, because it does not scale if the window is resized. A pixel 
length is specified by simply using a number. 

— Percentage 

A percentage specifies the desired size of a frame as a percentage of 
the available space. A percentage is specified by using a number and 
a percent sign. 

— Relative 

Relative lengths make it possible to assign space to frames relative to 
each other. They are specified using a number followed by an asterisk 
character. The specification ”3*,*” would assign three times as much 
space to the first frame than to the second. 

If the ROWS and COLS attributes are used in the same <FRAMESET> 
element, this results in a complete grid of frames. In most cases, it is 
required to have a layout which has a different number of columns in 
different rows or vice versa, as shown in figure 5.10. 

This type of layout can be achieved by nesting <FRAMESET> elements, 
each frameset specifying a column or a row and defining the sizes for the 
frames in that column or row. 

<FRAMESET R0WS="50,70y,,*"> 

<FRAME TITLE="Title" SRC=" document 1"> 

<FRAMESET C0LS="100,*"> 

<FRAME TITLE="Navigation bar" SRC="document 2"> 

<FRAME TITLE=" Content" SRC="document 3"> 

</FRAMESET> 

<FRAME TITLE="Bottom" SRC="document 4"> 

</FRAMESET> 

Normally, it is advisable to use percentages or relative lengths, which allow 
the frames to be scaled if the window is resized. However, if the top row 
contains an image of fixed size, it is useful to set this row to a fixed size. 
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Fig. 5.10 An example layout using nested <FRAMESET> elements 



to assign 70% of the vertical window size to the middle row, and to assign 
the rest (using a relative length without a number) to the bottom row. 
Because the navigation bar (for example containing a table of contents) 
also is designed to have a fixed width, its column size is set to a fixed size, 
the rest of the middle rows is assigned to the content frame, which shows 
the actual content which has been selected using the navigation bar. 

• ONLOAD 

The ONLOAD attribute specifies a script which is called when the docu- 
ment is loaded into the browser. 

• ONUNLOAD 

As a complement to the ONLOAD attribute, the ONUNLOAD attribute 
specifies a script which is called when the document is removed from the 
browser’s window. 

As described in section 5.2.3. 1, it is possible to share an object across 
multiple frames by making it part of the document head of the frameset 
document and setting its DECLARE attribute. The usage of the <OBJECT> 
element is described in section 5. 2. 8. 2. This, of course, requires the individ- 
ual HTML pages which make up the frames of the frameset to be designed 
in a way which depends on the frameset document to provide the object’s 
implementation . 

<! ELEMENT NOFRAMES - - (BODY) -(NOFRAMES) > 

<!ATTLIST NOFRAMES 
y.ATTRS; > 

Most browsers today support frames, but frameset documents should al- 
ways be designed in a way which also makes it possible to use them with a 
non-frame browser. The <NOFRAMES> element should therefore always be 
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used within frameset documents. If the browser does not understand frames, 
it will ignore all <FRAMESET> and <FRAME> elements, also ignore the 
<NOFRAMES> element, and finally recognize the <BODY> element, which is 
the only element of the <NOFRAMES> element’s content model. The content 
of the <NOFRAMES> element should at least contain a short message which 
informs users that the page is designed to be used with frames. Even better, 
the <NOFRAMES> element should contain a list of links which contain all 
(or at least the most important) pages which are accessible using the frames 
version of the page. Both the start and the end tag of the <NOFRAMES> 
element are mandatory. The only attributes defined for the <NOFRAMES> 
element are the standard attributes defined by the “/oATTRS ; entity. 

Frame 

The <FRAME> element defines a frame, an area within a frameset document. 
Each frame must be included in a <FRAMESET> element, which defines the 
dimensions of the frame. The frame element serves as a placeholder, defining 
a number of properties for the frame as well as providing a pointer to the 
content of the frame. Therefore, the actual content of a frame is not defined 
inside the <FRAME> element, which only specifies a link to the content, which 
usually is a normal HTML document. 

<! ELEMENT FRAME - 0 EMPTY > 

<!ATTLIST FRAME 



y.COREATTRS; 






LONGDESC 


•/.mi; 


#IMPLIED 


NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


SRC 


'/.URI : 


#IMPLIED 


FRAMEBORDER 


(110) 


1 


MARGINWIDTH 


•/.PIXELS; 


#IMPLIED 


MARGINHEIGHT 


•/.PIXELS; 


#IMPLIED 


NORESIZE 


(NORESIZE) 


#IMPLIED 


SCROLLING 


(YES 1 NO 1 AUTO) 


AUTO > 



Because all information for a frame is specified in the attributes of the 
<FRAME> element, the element is defined to be empty. As for all empty 
elements, the start tag is required and the end tag is optional. In addition to 
the core attributes defined by the 7oCOREATTRS; entity, the <FRAME> element 
defines a number of attributes. 

• LONGDESC 

The LONGDESC attribute specifies a reference to a page which contains 
a long description of the frame. This description should supplement the 
short description provided using the TITLE attribute (which is part of the 
7oCOREATTRS; entity), and may be particularly useful for non- visual user 
agents. 
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• NAME 

This attribute gives a name to the frame which may be used in the TAR- 
GET attribute of an <A>, <AREA>, <BASE>, <F0RM>, or <LINK> element. 

• SRC 

This attribute specifies the location of the initial contents to be contained 
in the frame. If the frame’s content is an image, video, or similar object, 
and if the object cannot be described adequately using the TITLE, authors 
should use the LONGDESC attribute to provide the URI of a full HTML 
description of the object. 

• FRAMEBORDER 

The FRAMEBORDER attribute specifies whether the browser should draw 
a border around a frame. The default value of 1 instructs the browser to 
draw a border, while a value of 0 will create a frame without a border. 
However, it should be noticed that in order to have no border drawn bet- 
ween two frames, both frames must have their FRAMEBORDER attributes 
set to 0. 

• MARGINWIDTH and MARGINHEIGHT 

It is possible to specify the amount of space which should be left between 
a frame’s content and its border. The MARGINWIDTH attribute specifies 
the amount of space to the left and right of the frame’s content. The 
MARGINHEIGHT attribute specifies the amount of space for the top and 
bottom margins. Both values are specified in pixels as specified by the 
“/.PIXELS; entity. 

• NORESIZE 

This attribute prevents the user from resizing a frame. If set for all frames, 
the layout specified in the <FRAMESET> element(s) will be fixed, other- 
wise it just specifies the initial layout, which may be altered by the user. 
In most cases, the NO RESIZE should not be set, because users may want 
to change the layout of the frameset. 

• SCROLLING 

The SCROLLING attribute can take one of three values. The value YES 
creates scroll bars for the frame all the time, even if all of the contents of 
the frame document fit into the frame. The default value AUTO generates 
scroll bars only if necessary, that is if the frame document does not fit 
into the frame. Otherwise, no scrollbars are displayed. The value NO never 
creates scrollbars, even if the document does not fit into the frame. This 
makes parts of the frame content inaccessible for users and should be used 
with care. 
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Using the <FRAME> element, it is possible to specify the initial content 
of a frame. However, one of the powerful features of frameset is that the 
content of individual frames can be changed, for example displaying a frame 
on the left which shows a table of contents of a document and which always 
remains the same, and a frame to the right which displays the chapter of the 
document which has been selected by clicking on it in the table of contents (a 
possible layout for this is shown in figure 5.10). In the following section, it is 
described how this can be implemented using framesets and frame’s names. 

How frames interact 

One of the most interesting features of framesets is their ability to dynam- 
ically change the contents of individual frames. The initial content of the 
frames of a frameset is specified using <FRAME> elements, but this content 
may change while the user is interacting with the frameset, for example by 
selecting links. In general, the procedure how a frameset which changes its 
frame contents is designed, involves the following steps. 

1. In the <FRAME> elements of the frameset document, the frames are as- 
signed names using the NAME attribute. These names should refiect the 
intended use of the frames, for example the content frame in figure 5.10 
should use the name CONTENT^^ 

2. For any element which contains a link which specifies a link to a resource 
(using the SRC attribute), the TARGET attribute can be used to specify 
the name of the frame into which the new document should be loaded. 
The elements which can be used in this way are <A>, <AREA>, <BASE>, 
<FORM>, and <LINK>. 

<LIXA SRC=" chapter 2.html" TARGET="CONTENT">Chapter 3: HTTP</A> 

This list item in a list in the table of contents would cause the browser 
to load the document chapter2.html into the frame with the NAME 
attribute set to CONTENT. As an side-effect, the table of contents remains 
loaded in its own frame. 

3. Although the individual documents loaded into different frames are nor- 
mal HTML documents, for a complex frameset it is always necessary that 
the documents are specifically designed for the frameset, using special tar- 
get names (such as .parent or -top) and knowing the names of the other 
documents of the frameset. 



Although this frame might initially contain the first chapter of a document, the 
frame should not be called CHAPTERl, because this is only the initial content 
and may change if the user selects another chapter from the table of contents. 
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Using these steps, it is possible to create very complex designs of frameset 
web pages, which dynamically change the number of frames inside the window 
and are highly configurable by the user. However, when designing frameset 
web pages, it is especially important to keep in mind that they (or parts of 
them) should also be accessible to non-frame or even non- visual browsers. 



Inline frame 

There also is a way how a frame can be inserted directly into a document by 
using an inline frame. An inline frame, specified with the <IFRAME> element, 
is an object inside an HTML page, like an image or a table, but contains a 
complete HTML document. It is also possible to include HTML documents 
into documents using the <OBJECT> element as described in section 5. 2. 8. 2. 
This method should be preferred over using the <IFRAME> element, be- 
cause the <IFRAME> element is not widely implemented, and because the 
<OBJECT> element should become the only way to embed objects of any 
kind into documents. 



<! ELEMENT IFRAME - - (’/.FLOW;)* > 
<!ATTLIST IFRAME 



y.COREATTRS; 






LONGDESC 


7.URI ; 


#IMPLIED 


NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


SRC 


•/.URI ; 


#IMPLIED 


FRAMEBORDER 


(110) 


1 


MARGINWIDTH 


•/.PIXELS ; 


#IMPLIED 


MARGINHEIGHT 


•/.PIXELS; 


#IMPLIED 


SCROLLING 


(YES 1 NO 1 AUTO) 


AUTO 


ALIGN 


•/.lALIGN; 


#IMPLIED 


HEIGHT 


•/.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


WIDTH 


•/.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED > 



Similar to other elements referring to external information, the <IFRAME> 
element is defined to allow content which should only be rendered if the 
HTML document pointed to by the SRC attribute can not be displayed. The 
<IFRAME> element uses the 7oFL0W; entity as its content model, allowing 
both block-level and inline content. The start as well as the end tag of the 
<IFRAME> element are mandatory. In addition to the core attributes defined 
by the 7oCOREATTRS; entity, the <IFRAME> element defines a number of at- 
tributes. 

• LONGDESC 

The LONGDESC attribute specifies a reference to a page which contains a 
long description of the inline frame. This description should supplement 
the short description provided using the TITLE attribute (which is part 
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of the yoCOREATTRS; entity), and may be particularly useful for non- visual 
user agents. 

• NAME 

This attribute gives a name to the inline frame which may be used in 
the TARGET attribute of an <A>, <AREA>, <BASE>, <FORM>, or <LINK> 
element. 

• SRC 

This attribute specifies the location of the initial contents to be contained 
in the inline frame. If the inline frame’s content is an image, video, or 
similar object, and if the object cannot be described adequately using the 
TITLE, authors should use the LONGDESC attribute to provide the URI 
of a full HTML description of the object. 

• FRAMEBORDER 

The FRAMEBORDER attribute specifies whether the browser should draw 
a border around an inline frame. The default value of 1 instructs the 
browser to draw a border, while a value of 0 will create an inline frame 
without a border. 

• MARGINWIDTH and MARGINHEIGHT 

It is possible to specify the amount of space which should be left between 
an inline frame’s content and its border. The MARGINWIDTH attribute 
specifies the amount of space to the left and right of the inline frame’s 
content. The MARGINWIDTH attribute the a mount of space for the top 
and bottom margins. Both values are specified in pixels as specified by 
the yPIXELS; entity. 

• SCROLLING 

The SCROLLING attribute can take one of three values. The value YES 
creates scroll bars for the inline frame all the time, even if all of the 
contents of the document fit into the inline frame. The default value AUTO 
generates scroll bars only if necessary, ie if the document does not fit into 
the inline frame. Otherwise, no scrollbars are displayed. The value NO 
never creates scrollbars, even if the document does not fit into the inline 
frame. This may parts of the inline frame content inaccessible for users 
and should be used with care. 

• ALIGN 

The ALIGN attribute specifies the horizontal alignment the inline frame 
with respect to the surrounding context. Its possible values are defined 
by the yjALIGN; entity. 
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• HEIGHT and WIDTH 

The attributes specify the height and the width of the inline frame. Both 
attributes accept values as specified for the 7oLENGTH ; entity. 

It should also be noted that the <IFRAME> element is only part of the 
transitional DTD (as described in section 5.2.1, so any page which should 
conform to the strict DTD should not include inline frames created with the 
<IFRAME> element. 

5. 2, 7. 2 Forms 

Although in the first versions, HTML was almost only used for reading docu- 
ments, it soon became clear that it would be very useful to have a mechanism 
for submitting data to a client. The first element invented for this purpose, 
<ISINDEX> (which is now deprecated), allowed a very simple way of submit- 
ting keywords to a server. Soon after that, forms were invented, defining a 
number of elements for data entry, which can be grouped inside a form. The 
values entered by the user can be submitted to a server. HTML 4.0 adds a lot 
of new features to forms, although HTML forms still are much simpler than 
graphical user interfaces of normal computer programs^^. The proper design 
of forms (using tables and other HTML elements to create a good layout) is 
rather difficult, as in general is the design of user interfaces. However, we do 
not this discuss this aspect of forms. 

In addition to the basic client-side scripting attributes defined by the 
7oEVENTS; entity as described in section 5.2.2, many of the form-specific 
HTML elements described in this section accept two more events, which 
are controlling an element’s scripts for getting or losing the input focus. 
The following events are defined for the <INPUT>, <BUTTON>, <SELECT>, 
<TEXTAREA>, and <LABEL> elements. For most of the form elements, we 
have omitted a detailed description of all attributes, which are, however, as 
a reference listed in appendix B.4. 

• ONFOCUS 

This attribute specifies a script which is executed when the correspond- 
ing element receives the input focus either by the pointing device or by 
tabbing navigation. 

• ONBLUR 

As a companion to the ONFOCUS attribute, the ONBLUR attribute spec- 
ifies a script which is called when the element loses the input focus either 
by the pointing device or by tabbing navigation. 

A much richer variant of HTML forms is described by Girgensohn and Lee [87]. 
This paper gives a good overview about features which could be added to HTML 
forms to make them more comfortable and powerful. 
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The <INPUT>, <BUTTON>, <SELECT>, <TEXTAREA>, and <LABEL> ele- 
ments are also included in the %F0RMCTRL ; entity, which allows these elements 
to appear outside of a form, at any place where inline elements are allowed^^. 
The purpose of this may be to associate events with these elements, but not 
making them part of an actual form. 



The <FORM> element 

The <FORM> element acts as a container for content defining a form. HTML 
forms are constructed using normal HTML elements together with special 
elements, called controls^ which accept data entry. A typical form consists 
of a number of controls used for data entry, combined with normal HTML 
elements, such as text or paragraphs for control labels, and lists or tables for 
the layout of the form. 

A <FORM> element defines what to do with the form data specified by 
the controls (such as marked check-boxes or text being entered into a text 
field). It does so by defining where the data should be sent, and how it should 
be sent. Data submission is triggered by special controls, but the two most 
important issues, where and how to send the data, are defined by the <FORM> 
element itself. 

<! ELEMENT FORM - - (‘/.BLOCK; | SCRIPT) + -(FORM) > 

<!ATTLIST FORM 
•/.ATTRS ; 

ACTION ‘/.URI ; #REQUIRED 

METHOD (GET I POST) GET 

ENCTYPE ‘/.CONTENTTYPE ; "application/x-www-f orm-urlencoded" 

ONSUBMIT •/, SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 

ONRESET ‘/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 

TARGET ‘/.FRAMETARGET; #IMPLIED 

ACCEPT-CHARSET ‘/.CHARSETS; #IMPLIED > 

The <FORM> element accepts normal block-level content as specified by 
the 7oBLOCK; entity as well as scripts, defined by the <SCRIPT> element. 
The <FORM> element itself is excluded from the content model, in order to 
prohibit nested forms. The start and the end tags of the <FORM> element 
are mandatory. In addition to the standard attributes defined by the y.ATTRS ; 
entity, the <FORM> element defines a number of attributes. 

• ACTION 

This attribute specifies the form processing agent. In most cases, this 

attribute contains an HTTP URI which points to some kind of process on 

This is possible because the DTD defines the ‘/.FORMCTRL; entity to be part of 
the ‘/.INLINE; entity. 
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a server handling the form data (section 9.4.2 describes a usual way of how 
form data is processed on the server using a CGI script). However, the 
ACTION attribute could also specify a URI containing an email address, 
in which case the form data would be submitted as an email message. 

• METHOD 

If the ACTION attribute is an HTTP URI, the METHOD attribute speci- 
fies the HTTP method to use for sending the form contents to the server 
specified in the ACTION attribute’s URI. A general description of HTTP’s 
methods is given in section 3. 2. 3.1. In case of the METHOD attribute, it is 
possible to specify two different methods for submitting the form content 
to the server in an HTTP request. 

- GET 

This attribute value specifies that the form content should be submit- 
ted using the HTTP GET method. Using this method, the form data 
is appended to the URI specified in the ACTION attribute (using the 
query string URI notation). 

- POST 

The second alternative is to use the HTTP POST method, which in- 
cludes the form data in the body of the request. This value is better 
suited for bigger forms and forms possibly containing non-ASCII char- 
acters. 

Normally, the GET method is used for small forms (as a general guideline, 
up to 100 characters of form data), while the POST method is used for 
bigger forms. However, it should be noticed that for security reasons, it is 
better to use the POST method, since the GET method puts all attributes 
into the request URI, which is often logged at intermediates or on the 
origin server and therefore is more likely to be seen by unauthorized people 
than the message body inside which the POST method is transferring the 
form attributes. Consequently, if a form contains sensitive data, it is highly 
recommended to use the POST method for submitting the form data. 

• ENCTYPE 

If the form is submitted using the HTTP POST method (specified in the 
METHOD attribute), the ENCTYPE attribute is used to specify the encod- 
ing of the request. The possible values are defined by the 7oCONTENTTYPE ; 
entity. Normally, the form data is coded in a single sequence of characters, 
using so-called URL encoding. If, however, the form contains an <INPUT> 
element with the TYPE attribute set to FILE, it is necessary to use the 
multipart /form-data type as specified in Internet experimental RFC 
1867 [194]. 
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• ONSUBMIT and ONRESET 

In addition to the core events, the <INPUT> element defines two more 
events, which can be used to assign scripts if the form data is submitted 
or if the form is reset. 

• TARGET 

When used with framesets and frames as described in section 5.2.7. 1, the 
TARGET attribute can be used to specify which frame should be the tar- 
get frame if the form is submitted, that is into which frame the document 
which is result of the form submission should be loaded. The possible val- 
ues of the TARGET attribute are described by the '/oFRAMETARGET ; entity. 

• ACCEPT-CHARSET 

This attribute describes the character sets which can be processed by the 
server handling the form data. It is defined by the 7oCHARSETS ; entity. 

The <FORM> element serves as a container for form controls, defining the 
most basic properties of a form, such as what to do with the form data if the 
form is submitted, and how to encode this data. In the following sections, we 
describe the individual HTML elements which can be used to specify controls. 



The <INPUT> element 

The <INPUT> element is the most general of all HTML for controls, in that 
it offers many different types of controls. The type of control an <INPUT> 
element generates is determined by an attribute, as well as many other prop- 
erties of the control. 

<! ELEMENT INPUT - 0 EMPTY > 



<!ATTLIST INPUT 



’/.ATTRS; 






TYPE 


•/.INPUTTYPE; 


TEXT 


NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


VALUE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


CHECKED 


(CHECKED) 


#IMPLIED 


DISABLED 


(DISABLED) 


#IMPLIED 


READONLY 


(READONLY) 


#IMPLIED 


SIZE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


MAXLENGTH 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


SRC 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


ALT 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


USEMAP 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


ACCESSKEY 


•/.CHARACTER; 


#IMPLIED 


ONFOCUS 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONBLUR 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONSELECT 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 
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ONCHANGE ‘/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 

ACCEPT ‘/.CONTENTTYPES ; #IMPLIED > 

The <INPUT> element has no content, because all the information for the 
controls is specified by attributes. As for all empty elements, the start tag is 
required and the end tag is optional. In addition to the standard attributes 
defined by the XATTRS; entity, the <INPUT> element defines a number of 
attributes. The most important is the TYPE attribute, which specifies of 
type of control generated by an <INPUT> element. The possible values of the 
TYPE attribute are defined by the 7oINPUTTYPE; entity. 

<! ENTITY •/. INPUTTYPE 

”( TEXT I PASSWORD | CHECKBOX | RADIO | SUBMIT | 

RESET I FILE | HIDDEN | IMAGE | BUTTON )" > 

Each of these values defines another type of control, the following list 
describes all the different types of controls which can be created using the 
<INPUT> element for the corresponding TYPE attribute value. 

• TEXT 

This value defines a control for text input. It is the default value of the 
TYPE attribute. The initial value of the text field is defined by the VALUE 
attribute, its size (in visible characters) by the SIZE attribute, and its 
maximal length by the MAXLENGTH attribute^^. 

• PASSWORD 

This type of control is almost identical to the TEXT type, but the char- 
acters on the screen are masked, usually as asterisks. However, the value 
itself is transmitted in clear text when submitting the form, so using the 
PASSWORD control only provides very limited security. 

• CHECKBOX and RADIO 

This type of control creates a check-box or a radio box. The only difference 
between these two is that from a group of controls (identified by the same 
NAME attribute of the <INPUT> element), any number of check-boxes 
can be selected, while only radio button can be selected at any time. If 
the CHECKED attribute is set, it indicates that the check-box or radio 
box is checked initially. The VALUE attribute of CHECKBOX and RADIO 
controls must be set, it gives the value of the control when it is set. 

<PXINPUT TYPE=RADIO NAME="CARD" VALUE="Visa" CHECKED> Visa 
<PXINPUT TYPE=RADIO NAME="CARD" VALUE=”MC"> MasterCard 
<PXINPUT TYPE=RADIO NAME=”CARD" VALUE="AmEx''> Amercian Express 

The text field specified by the <INPUT> element always creates one-line text 
fields. In order to create text fields with more than one line, the <TEXTAREA> 
element can be used. 
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In this short example, three radio buttons are created (logically grouped 
by using the same NAME attribute value). Initially, the first radio button 
is selected. If the form is submitted without changing the initial setting, 
these three controls will cause the form data CARD=Visa to be submitted. 

• SUBMIT 

Using the SUBMIT value, it is possible to create a submit button. Each 
form must have at least one submit button associated with it, otherwise 
it can not be submitted by the user. The VALUE attribute can be used to 
override the browser’s default text for the button. If the NAME attribute 
is set, the browser generates a name/ value pair for the submit button 
which has been used for submitting the form. If a form contains more 
than one submit button, this is necessary so that the program processing 
the form data knows which submit button has been used. 

• RESET 

This type of control creates a reset button, which resets a form to its 
initial values. The VALUE attribute can be used to override the browser’s 
default text for the button. 

• FILE 

It is also possible to specify a file which should be uploaded to the server. 
This is done using the FILE control. A file selection window (which looks 
differently depending on the type of browser and the operating system 
the browser is running on) is displayed which can be used to select a file. 
The ACCEPT attribute can be used to specify a list of allowed file types as 
specified by the 7oCONTENTTYPES ; entity. However, this feature currently 
is not very widely supported. 

When using this type of form control, it is necessary to use a form which 
submits its data using the POST method, and which has <FORM> element’s 
ENCTYPE attribute set to use the multipart /form-data encoding type 
as specified in Internet experimental RFC 1867 [194]. 

• HIDDEN 

This type of input control is not displayed by the browser. It is generally 
used to include information in HTML pages which should be carried from 
one page to another without being visible to users, such as forms which 
span multiple pages. This type of control usually has the NAME and 
VALUE attributes set. 

• IMAGE 

An image input control defines an image to act as a submit button. In 
addition to submitting a form, an image submit button also submits the 
coordinates where the user clicked on the image. The NAME attribute 
identifies the image input control, and if user clicks on the image, the 
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browser creates two name/value pairs of the form name. x=x- coord and 
name. y=y- coord, which specify the x- and y-coordinates of where the 
user clicked^^. 

• BUTTON 

The BUTTON value makes it possible to create a push button. A push 
button does not cause any data to be submitted, but can be used to 
associate scripts with events for this button. The VALUE attribute is used 
to specify the button’s text. 

For all the controls, it is also possible to set the READONLY and DIS- 
ABLED attributes. Both attributes make it impossible for the user to modify 
the control. However, if the READONLY attribute is used, the control’s data 
is still submitted with all the form data. If the DISABLED attribute is used, 
the data is not included in the form data on submission. Both attributes 
can be changed dynamically using a script, which makes it possible to create 
forms with conditional controls. 

In addition to the core events, two more events are defined for the 
<INPUT> element, ONSELECT and ONCHANGE. The ONSELECT event is 
triggered whenever text inside a control is selected. The ONCHANGE event is 
triggered if a control loses focus and its value has been modified since gaining 
focus. As with all events, these attributes accept scripts as specified by the 
7oSCRIPT; entity. 

The <BUTTON> element 

In addition to the buttons which can be created using the <INPUT> element, 
HTML 4.0 defines a <BUTTON> element which allows more general buttons 
than the <INPUT> element. The only way how buttons can be designed us- 
ing the <INPUT> element is changing their default text using the <INPUT> 
element’s VALUE attribute, or placing images on them. The <BUTTON> ele- 
ment makes it possible to create buttons which may contain almost all HTML 
elements. 

<! ELEMENT BUTTON - - (’/.FLOW;)* - (A I’/.FORMCTRL; | FORM | FIELDSET) > 

The <BUTTON> element uses the 7oFLOW; entity as its content model, 
allowing both block-level and inline content. It excludes a number of elements 
from this general content model to avoid nested forms or form elements as 
well as anchors appearing inside a <BUTTON> element. Both the start and 

It is also possible to define a client-side image map, using the U SEMAP attribute 
of the <INPUT> element. In this caise, the URI refers to a client-side image map 
as described in section 5. 2. 5. 2. However, this feature is currently not widely 
supported. 
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the end tag of the <BUTT0N> element are mandatory. The most important 
attribute of the <BUTTON> element is the TYPE attribute, which specifies 
the type of button to be created. 

• SUBMIT 

This is the default value of the TYPE attribute. It defines a submit button, 
which can be used to submit a form. A form can have more than one 
submit button. The program handling the form data can find out which 
submit button has been used by searching for a name/ value pair where 
the name is specified for the NAME attribute for a submit button (either 
using the <BUTTON> or the <INPUT> element), and the value is set to 
submit. 

• RESET 

Using this value, the <BUTTON> element can be used to create a reset 
button, which resets a form to its initial values. 

• BUTTON 

This value creates a push button. A push button does not cause any pre- 
defined action to occur, it just defines a general button which normally 
will have scripts associated with some of its events. 

The <BUTTON> element is new to HTML and currently not very widely 
implemented. It is therefore safer to use the buttons created by the <INPUT> 
element, although they do not provide the flexibility of the <BUTTON> ele- 
ment. 

The <SELECT>, <OPTGROUP>, and <OPTION> elements 

A very frequent requirement for designing forms is to present choices. The 
radio and check-box controls created with the <INPUT> element may be used 
to do that, but if a large number of choices is available, in most cases they 
are not well-suited. What is much better in such a case is a mechanism which 
allows the creation of pop-up menus, which are only displayed if the user 
selects them. Originally, HTML form provided this functionality with the 
<SELECT> and <OPTION> elements, HTML 4.0 added the <OPTGROUP> 
element for creating sub-menus. 

<! ELEMENT SELECT - - (OPTGROUP I OPTION) + > 

<! ELEMENT OPTGROUP - - (OPTION) + > 

<! ELEMENT OPTION - 0 (#PCDATA) > 

A <SELECT> element specifies a selection of options. These options can 
be either grouped into option groups (represented by the <OPTGROUP> ele- 
ment), or they can appear directly inside the <SELECT> element. The start 
tag as well as the end tag of the <SELECT> element are mandatory. 
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An option group is specified using the <OPTGROUP> element and simply 
is a sequence of one or more options (represented by the <OPTION> element). 
It should be noted that <OPTGROUP> elements can not be nested, so it is 
not possible to create sub-sub-menus. The text to be displayed in the menu 
is specified using the LABEL attribute. The start tag as well as the end tag 
of the <OPTGROUP> element are mandatory. 

An option is represented by the <OPTION> element. It contains character 
data, which is shown as the menu item’s text, if the <OPTION> element con- 
tains no LABEL attribute. Otherwise, the LABEL attribute’s content should 
be used as the menu item’s text. The start tag of the <OPTION> element is 
mandatory, while the end tag may be omitted. 

The design of the new <OPTGROUP> element and the LABEL attribute 
has been done in a way to make sure that both browsers not fully imple- 
menting HTML 4.0 (called HTML 3.2 browsers in the following list), and 
full HTML 4.0 implementations can display the <SELECT> element’s content 
without any loss of information. 

• HTML 3.2 browsers 

These browsers will not recognize the <OPTGROUP> element, completely 
ignoring it, and also the LABEL attribute of the <OPTION> element, also 
ignoring it. They will take the content of the <OPTION> element and 
display it in the menu. 

• HTML 4‘0 browsers 

Browsers implementing HTML 4.0 recognize the <OPTGROUP> element 
as well as the <OPTION> elements’ LABEL attribute values. They will 
display the <OPTGROUP> elements’ LABEL attribute values inside the 
main menu, and the <OPTION> elements’ LABEL attribute values in the 
sub-menus. The content of the <OPTION> elements will be ignored by 
these browsers. 

As can be seen, the new <OPTGROUP> element can be used in HTML 
documents without sacrificing compatibility with older HTML implementa- 
tions. It is therefore a good design choice to group options inside <SELECT> 
elements whenever it is possible, and it is especially important for <SELECT> 
elements containing a large number of options. 

The <TEXTAREA> element 

One-line text input controls can be created using the <INPUT> element. How- 
ever, there are many scenarios where is is important to have text input con- 
trols with multiple lines. In this case, the <TEXTAREA> element can be used 
to create a text input control of arbitrary size. 
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<! ELEMENT TEXTAREA - - (#PCDATA) > 

The <TEXTAREA> element accepts character data as content, which 
should be used as the initial content of the text input control. Both the 
start and the end tag of the <TEXTAREA> element are mandatory. The two 
most important attributes of the <TEXTAREA> element are the ROWS and 
COLS attributes. These attributes accept numbers and specify the size of the 
text input control to be created. 

In addition to the core events, two more events are defined for the 
<TEXTAREA> element, ONSELECT and ONCHANGE. The ONSELECT event 
is triggered whenever text inside a control is selected. The ONCHANGE event 
is triggered if a control loses focus and its value has been modified since gain- 
ing focus. As with all events, these attributes accept scripts as specified by 
the 7oSCRIPT; entity. 

The <LABEL> element 

Although some form controls have labels associated with them (buttons and 
the text or content which is displayed on the button), most form controls 
do not have labels. Before HTML 4.0, the association between a label and 
a form control was only defined by the layout, which usually displays some 
text or other kind of label between a form control. However, this method 
makes it very difficult for non- visual browsers to handle forms, because it is 
not clearly defined which text is associated with which form control. HTML 
4.0 changes that by introducing a <LABEL> element, which can be used to 
associate a label with a form control. 

<! ELEMENT LABEL - - (’/.INLINE;)* -(LABEL) > 

The <LABEL> element specifies as content any inline elements as defined 
by the XINLINE; entity. In order to prohibit nested labels, the <LABEL> 
element itself is excluded from the content model. Both the start and the end 
tag of the <LABEL> element are mandatory. Labels can be associated with 
form controls in two different ways. 

• Implicit labeling 

In this case, the form control is part of the content of the <LABEL> ele- 
ment. The <LABEL> element has to contain exactly one form control. 

• Explicit labeling 

In some cases it is impossible to include the form control in the <LABEL> 
element’s content. One example is the layout of a form using a table, 
where the label and the form control are in different cells of the table. In 
this case, the FOR attribute of the <LABEL> element must be the same 
as the value of the ID attribute of the associated form control element 
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The <LABEL> element’s ACCESSKEY attribute can be used to assign a 
one-key short cut to a label and the associated form control. The value of the 
ACCESSKEY attribute can be a single Unicode character as specified by the 
7oCHARACTER; entity. The rendering of access keys depends on the browser. A 
usual way of doing it is to underline the first occurrence of the character in 
the label’s text. 

As many other new features of HTML 4.0, the <LABEL> element currently 
is not widely supported. However, it is also designed in a way that it can 
be used without compromising the compatibility of a document with older 
browsers. Browsers not implementing the <LABEL> element will simply ignore 
it, and the form will be rendered as usual. It is therefore advisable to include 
<LABEL> elements when creating forms. 

Structuring forms 

If a form contains a large number of form controls, it can be made more 
accessible for user by structuring the form controls into groups. HTML 4.0 
introduces a <FIELDSET> element which can be used to group form controls. 
Grouped form controls especially make a form more accessible for non- visual 
browsers. 

<!ELEMENT FIELDSET - - ( #PCDATA, LEGEND, (7, FLOW; ) *) > 

<! ELEMENT LEGEND - - (7.INLINE;)* > 

A <FIELDSET> element contains a legend of the form control group, as 
specified by the <LEGEND> element, and block-level and inline content using 
the 7oFLOW; entity. This content contains all markup which is necessary for 
the form control group, which are the form controls themselves as well as any 
other elements which are used to structure them (eg, lists or tables). Both 
the start and the end tag of the <FIELDSET> element are mandatory. The 
<LEGEND> element contains the legend of the form control group. It can have 
inline elements as content which are defined by the 7oINLINE; entity. Both 
the start and the end tag of the <LEGEND> element are mandatory. 

Because the <FIELDSET>and <LEGEND> elements are new to HTML, 
currently they are not widely supported. However, it is safe to use these el- 
ements for forms, because a browser not knowing them will simply ignore 
them. When designing a form, it must be made sure that the content of the 
<LEGEND> element will create an acceptable layout, whether it is interpreted 
as a <LEGEND> element by a browser implementing it, or whether it is dis- 
played as normal content, because a browser ignored the <FIELDSET>and 
<LEGEND> elements. 
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5.2.8 Dynamic documents 

Web design has become a very important issue. The web is used for many 
commercial applications, and creating eye-catching web pages has become im- 
portant for many companies. The easiest way to do create web pages which 
contain dynamic content is still the usage of animated GIFs, simply including 
them using the <IMG> element. However, this kind of content is not interac- 
tive, and for many professionally designed web pages, this is a necessity. 

The most important technique to create a dynamic and interactive web 
page is by using scripts, as described in section 5. 2.8.1. HTML 4.0 also intro- 
duces a new element, called <OBJECT>, which is used to include multimedia 
objects, it is explained in section 5. 2. 8. 2. 

5.2.8. 1 Scripts 

Client side scripting is one of the most important components of creating 
dynamic web pages. It is the most important component of Dynamic HTML 
(DHTML). From HTML’s point of view, scripting is not limited to any par- 
ticular scripting language, there are different scripting languages as described 
in section 8.1. The most important issue is the connection between scripts 
and documents, and this is specified in the Document Object Model (DOM) 
as described in section 10.5.5. This model describes the ways in which scripts 
may access and modify documents. In addition to the general specification of 
how documents may be accessed and modified, DOM also defines language 
bindings for different languages. 

In general, scripts in HTML pages are executed at different times, de- 
pending on where they are specified. 

• Scripts executed upon loading a document 

Every script specified within a <SCRIPT> element is executed upon load- 
ing a document. In many cases, this behavior is used to declare a number 
of functions which can be called later, from scripts associated with events. 

• Scripts executed upon event occurrences 

Unlike the scripts specified within a <SCRIPT> element, scripts associated 
with events are executed when this event occurs. The most widely used 
events are defined by the yoEVEMTS; entity as described in section 5.2.2. 
However, a number of additional events are defined by some HTML el- 
ements, all sharing the convention that the name of the attribute which 
defines the script starts with ON. 



Using these two categories of scripts, it is possible to create web pages 
which, when being loaded, declare a number of possibly complex script func- 
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tions, which are called with simple function calls upon occurrences of certain 
events. 

Since it is not guaranteed that a browser will execute scripts contained 
in an HTML page^^, the <NOSCRIPT> element can be used to specify alter- 
nate content which should only be rendered by the browser if a script which 
occurred earlier could no be executed. The <NOSCRIPT> element is part of 
the 7oBLOCK; entity and can therefore be used in all places where block-level 
elements are allowed. Generally, a <NOSCRIPT> element should occur di- 
rectly after a <SCRIPT> element. However, because scripts often implement 
dynamic and possibly interactive behavior, in most cases it is difficult or 
impossible to specify a useful HTML replacement for a script. 

5. 2. 8. 2 Objects 

Apart from the possibility to add scripts to web pages (which make it possi- 
ble to access and modify the content of the page) , it is also possible to embed 
objects in an HTML page. In earlier and proprietary versions of HTML, spe- 
cial elements were invented to insert different types of objects, the <IMG> 
element for embedding images, or special elements for including Java applets 
(described in section 8.2.1) in pages. The <APPLET> element of HTML 3.2^^, 
the <DYNSRC> element by Microsoft, and the <EMBED> element (accompa- 
nied by the <NOEMBED> element) by Netscape were all designed to embed 
programs into web pages^^. With HTML 4.0, it has been recognized that it 
makes more sense to have one element which acts as a general container for 
external content. Although the <IMG> element remains part of HTML and 
will be in use for some more time, it is intended that in the long run, the 
only element to be used for external content will be the <OBJECT> element. 

Because the <OBJECT> element is designed to be a general container for 
including external content (which may be a program to be executed or just 
data such as an image or a video sequence), there are different types of data 
which may be required for an object. 

• Implementation 

If the object is a program (such as a Java applet), it is necessary for 
the browser to locate the program code (ie, the implementation). The 
CLASSID attribute is used to point to the implementation of an object. 

A browser may not execute scripts because it does not implement scripting at all, 
because the script contained in the page uses a scripting language not supported 
by the browser, or because the user has switched off client-side scripting. 

The <APPLET> element is still part of the transitional DTD of HTML 4.0, but 
it is deprecated and the <OBJECT> element should be used instead. 

Microsoft’s proprietary <BGSOUND> element also is used to embed objects in 
HTML pages, in this case a sound which is played when the page is displayed. 
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The optional CO DETYPE attribute specifies the type of program code, 
thus enabling browsers to avoid downloading program code that they can 
not execute (because the language is either not supported or the browser 
is configured not to execute programs using that language). 

If however, the object contains data which can be interpreted by the 
browser (for example an image in a format supported by the browser), 
there is no need to point to an implementation, and the CLASSID attribute 
is not used. 

• Data to he rendered 

The DATA attribute specifies data to be rendered. In case of images or 
other multimedia objects (such as a video sequence or a sound file), this is 
the attribute containing the reference to the data (thus being the equiv- 
alent of the <IMG> element’s SRC attribute). Depending on whether the 
data is displayed by the browser (such as an image), or used as input 
for an external program, the DATA attribute is used without or with 
the CLASSID attribute. The optional TYPE attribute specifies the type of 
data, thus enabling browsers to avoid downloading data that they can not 
process (such as an image format which is not supported by the browser). 
It is possible that a program (specified by the CLASSID attribute) is self- 
contained in the sense that it does not need any data as input. In this 
case, the DATA attribute is not used. 

• Additional parameters 

In addition to the implementation and data to be rendered, an object may 
also contain <PARAM> elements to provide run-time initialization data. 
These parameters are used when the object is rendered, their names and 
values depend entirely on the object being rendered. 

These three types of data which may be used for an <OBJECT> element 
instance can be used in any combination, depending on the type of object 
and the support of the browser. For example, while some browsers may have 
built-in support for some media types (such as a special image format or video 
sequences) and do not require an external implementation to render them, 
others may not support these format, thus making it necessary to provide an 
external implementation^^ . 

<! ELEMENT OBJECT - - (PARAM | 7.FL0W;)* > 

<!ATTLIST OBJECT 
7ATTRS; 

In case of external implementations for the rendering of media types, it would 
be possible to specify an object which contains a Java applet (located with the 
CLASSID attribute) which displays the data of the media type (located with the 
DATA attribute) which is not supported by the browser. 
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DECLARE 


(DECLARE) 


#IMPLIED 


CLASSID 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


CODEBASE 


7.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


DATA 


7.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


TYPE 


7.C0NTENTTYPE; 


#IMPLIED 


CODETYPE 


7.C0NTENTTYPE; 


#IMPLIED 


ARCHIVE 


7.URI : 


#IMPLIED 


STANDBY 


7.TEXT; 


#IMPLIED 


HEIGHT 


7, LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


WIDTH 


7.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


USEMAP 


7.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED > 



<! ELEMENT PARAM - 0 EMPTY > 
<!ATTLIST PARAM 



ID 


ID 


#IMPLIED 


NAME 


CDATA 


#REQUIRED 


VALUE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


VALUETYPE 


(DATA 1 REF 1 OBJECT) 


DATA 


TYPE 


•/.CONTENTTYPE; 


#IMPLIED 



The <OBJECT> element may contain <PARAM> elements, used for run- 
time initialization data for the object itself, and block-level and inline content 
as specified by the 7oFLOW; entity. Both the start and the end tag of the 
<OBJECT> element are mandatory. The attributes defined for the <OBJECT> 
element are the standard attributes defined by the 7oATTRS; entity, and a 
number of additional attributes, which are used to specify information about 
the object. 

• DECLARE 

The DECLARE attribute can be used to declare an object, which means 
that the object is not instantiated at that occurrence of the <OBJECT> 
element instance containing the DECLARE attribute. This is often done for 
objects inside the document header, where it is possible to share objects 
among frames, if the document is a frameset document. The declared 
object can be instantiated by activating a link pointing to it, which can 
be an anchor using the <A> element. 

• CLASSID 

This attribute points to the implementation of the object, if present. De- 
pending on the type of object, the CLASSID attribute points to an imple- 
mentation such as a Java applet, or is not present at all, if the object is an 
image which can be interpreted by the browser. The optional CO DETYPE 
attribute specifies the type of implementation. 
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• CODEBASE 

The CODEBASE attribute specifies a URI which will, if present, be taken 
as the base URI for the CLASSID, DATA, and ARCHIVE attributes. If the 
CODEBASE attribute is not present, the base URI of the document will 
be taken as the base for relative URIs. 

• DATA 

This attribute points to the object’s data, if present. Depending on the 
type of object, the DATA attribute points to the object’s data such as an 
image, or is not present at all, if the object is a Java applet and does not 
require any additional data. The optional TYPE attribute specifies the 
type of data. 

• TYPE 

This attribute specifies the content type of the resource specified by the 
DATA attribute (if this attribute is used). Its possible values are defined 
by the 7oCONTENTTYPE ; entity. This attribute is optional but recommended 
when DATA is specified, since it allows the user agent to avoid loading 
information for unsupported content types. 

• CODETYPE 

This attribute specifies the content type of the implementation specified 
by the CLASSID attribute (if this attribute is used). Its possible values 
are defined by the %C0NTENTTYPE ; entity. This attribute is optional but 
recommended when CLASSID is specified, since it allows the user agent 
to avoid loading implementations for unsupported languages. 

• ARCHIVE 

It is possible to specify a space-separated list of archives which contain 
resources which are relevant to the object. This may include resources 
specified with the CLASSID or DATA attributes. Archives specified as 
relative URIs should be interpreted relative to the CODEBASE attribute. 
The standard format for Java archives is the Java Archive (JAR) format. 
Preloading archives will generally result in reduced load times for objects. 

• STANDBY 

This attribute can be used to specify a short message which is displayed 
while the object is loading. The allowed content of the STANDBY attribute 
is specified by the 7oTEXT ; entity. 

• HEIGHT and WIDTH 

These attributes specify the size of an object. The size instructs the 
browser how much space it has to reserve for displaying the object. Both 
attributes accept values as specified for the "/oLENGTH ; entity. 
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• USEMAP 

This attribute associates an image map with an object. The image map is 
defined by a <MAP> element. The value of the USEMAP attribute must 
match the value of the NAME attribute of the associated <MAP> element. 
The presence of the USEMAP attribute for an object implies that the 
object being included is an image. 

• NAME 

If the object is part of a form and its value should be part of the form 
submission, the object’s NAME attribute must be set. 

• TABINDEX 

The TABINDEX attribute is defined to assign a tabbing order to objects. 
Objects are visited in the sequence of their tabbing order values (which 
are positive numbers). 

If the object contains a program which needs parameters for run-time 
initialization, these can be specified using the <PARAM> element. Any num- 
ber of <PARAM> elements can be used inside an <OBJECT> element, but 
they must be placed at the start of the content of the enclosing <OBJECT> 
element. Each <PARAM> element represents one parameter as a name/ value 
pair, and the syntax of names and values is assumed to be understood by 
the object’s implementation. Because all information for a parameter is spec- 
ified in the attributes of the <PARAM> element, the element is defined to be 
empty. As for all empty elements, the start tag is required and the end tag 
is optional. 

• ID 

The ID attribute uniquely identifies an element instance inside a docu- 
ment. Since the <PARAM> element does not include the usual core at- 
tributes, the ID attribute is explicitly specified. 

• NAME 

This attribute specifies a parameter’s name. Since parameter names are 
specific to object implementations, the possible parameter names entirely 
depend on the object implementation. Parameter names which are un- 
known to an object implementation should be ignored. 

• VALUE 

The VALUE attribute specifies the value of a parameter. Possible parame- 
ter values are determined by the parameter name are assumed to be under- 
stood by the object’s implementation. The interpretation of a parameter 
value also depend on the <PARAM> element’s VALUETYPE attribute. 
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• VALUETYPE 

This attribute determines how the VALUE attribute has to be interpreted. 
There are three different ways how a parameter value may be specified. 

- DATA 

In this case, the parameter value itself is specified in the VALUE at- 
tribute. This attribute contains a string of characters, so the DATA 
value type restricts parameters to strings. 

- REF 

In this case, the VALUE attribute contains a URI that designates a 
resource where run-time values are stored. 

- OBJECT 

It is also possible to specify an object in the same document as the 
source for a parameter value. If the VALUETYPE attribute is set to 
OBJECT, the VALUE attribute specifies an identifier (ie, the value of 
the ID attribute) of a separate <OBJECT> element instance in the 
document. 

Using these values, run-time parameters can be specified in a number of 
different ways. The default for the VALUETYPE attribute is the DATA 
value. 

• TYPE 

If the VALUETYPE attribute is set to REF, the TYPE attribute specifies 
the media type of the values that will be found at the URI designated by 
the VALUE attribute. The possible values of this attribute are defined by 
the yoCONTENTTYPE; entity. 

Unfortunately, the support for the <OBJECT> element currently is rather 
weak, mostly because it is an entirely new element. Consequently, cur- 
rently most page authors will prefer the <IMG> element for images and the 
<APPLET> element for Java applets. However, it is very likely that the next 
generation of browsers will support the <OBJECT> element more completely, 
and since this is the element which will be supported in future versions of 
HTML, authors should use it whenever possible. 

Client-side image maps 

Since the <OBJECT> element should replace the <IMG> element, it is neces- 
sary that all the <OBJECT> element supports all possible uses of the <IMG> 
element. A very popular and useful way for using images on web pages is the 
creation of image maps as described in section 5. 2. 5. 2. However, since server- 
side image maps are not as popular as client-side image maps (and client-side 
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image maps have a number of advantages over server-side image maps) , it is 
only possible to create client-side image maps using the <OBJECT> element. 

The basic mechanism of client-side image maps using the <OBJECT> ele- 
ment is similar to the <IMG> element. The image map is defined by a <MAP> 
element. The value of the <OBJECT> element’s USEMAP attribute must 
match the value of the NAME attribute of the associated <MAP> element. 
However, the <MAP> element may contain block-level content, including <A> 
elements using the SHAPE and COORDS attributes. These attributes are used 
in the same way they are used with the <AREA> element. If the <MAP> ele- 
ment is specified as part of the <OBJECT> element’s content, it is possible to 
create client-side image maps which can also be used for text-only browsers. 

<0BJECT DATA= "menu. gif' TYPE= "image /gif " USEMAP="#mapl"> 

<MAP NAME="mapl"> 

<P>Possible choices: 

<A HREF="guide.html" SHAPE=RECT C00RDS="0,0, 100,80">Guide</A> I 
<A HREF=" search.html" SHAPE=CIRCLE COORDS="200,200,60">Search</A> 
</MAP> 

</0BJECT> 

In this example, the <OBJECT> element specifies an image using the 
DATA attribute and an client-side image map using the USEMAP attribute. 
The map itself is part of the <OBJECT > element’s content. If the browser sup- 
port client-side image maps using the <OBJECT> element, it uses the image 
and the shape and coordinate attributes of the <A> elements to render the 
image map. If the browser does not support client-side image maps using the 
<OBJECT> element, it renders the content of the <OBJECT> element, which 
is a simple, text-oriented menu of the image map links. Using this technique, 
it is possible to create client-side image maps which are also accessible to 
users with browsers not supporting the display of images. 

Nested objects 

As stated already and also demonstrated using the client-side image map ex- 
ample, the <OBJECT> element’s specification defines that a browser not able 
to render an object should instead render the <OBJECT> element’s content. 
This can be exploited to create web pages which use different representations 
for the same object, and to hopefully include a representation which can be 
displayed by the user’s browser. 

<0BJECT CLASSID="TheEarth.py" CODETYPE="application/python"> 

<0BJECT DATA="TheEarth.mpeg" TYPE="application/mpeg"> 

<0BJECT DATA="TheEarth.gif" TYPE= "image /gif "> 

<P>The <STRONG>Earth</STRONG> as seen from space. 

</0BJECT> 
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</0BJECT> 

</0BJECT> 

In this example, the first <OBJECT> element specifies an implementation 
using the Python language. If the browser does not support this language, 
it will instead render the <OBJECT> element’s content, which is another 
<OBJECT> element, this time specifying a video sequence using the MPEG 
format. If the browser does not support this format, it will again render the 
element’s content, which is yet another <OBJECT> element. This third object 
element specifies an image using the G/F format, which is supported by most 
browsers. However, if the browser also does not support this format (or can 
not render it because it is a non- visual browser) , it will display a simple text 
line. 

However, this HTML code would only display the image if the browser 
supports the <OBJECT> element, which currently is not generally the case. 
An alternate version of the example could therefore use the following HTML 
code. 

<0BJECT CLASSID="TheEarth.py" CODETYPE="application/python"> 

<0BJECT DATA=''TheEarth.mpeg’' TYPE= "applic at i on/mpeg "> 

<0BJECT DATA=" TheEarth.gif" TYPE= " image/gif "> 

<IMG SRC="TheEarth.gif " ALT=''The Earth as seen from space. "> 
</0BJECT> 

</0BJECT> 

</0BJECT> 

In this example, the innermost content is an <IMG> element, which can 
be used by the browser if it does not support or even know the <OBJECT> 
element. 

Another possible usage of nested <OBJECT> elements is the inclusion of 
new data formats. While the most basic data formats for images, JPEG and 
GIF, are supported by almost all browsers, it is not always clear that a newer 
format is supported by a user’s browser. It is therefore a good idea to use 
fall-back solutions if new data formats are used on web pages. 

<0BJECT DATA=" earth. png" TYPE=" image /png "> 

<0BJECT CLASSID="png.cls" C0DETYPE=" applic at ion/ java" 

DATA=" earth . png"> 

<0BJECT DATA="TheEarth.gif" TYPE=" image/gif "> 

<IMG SRC="TheEarth.gif " ALT="The Earth as seen from space. "> 
</0BJECT> 

</0BJECT> 

</0BJECT> 

In this example, the first <OBJECT> element instance specifies an image 
which is coded in the Portable Network Graphics (PNG) format, which is 
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not yet supported by all browsers. If the browser does not support PNG, a 
Java applet is specified in the second object. This Java applet implements 
a PNG viewer and takes as input the same PNG data as the first object. If 
the browser does not support Java, the third object specified a GIF image, 
which is a format supported by almost all browsers. If the browser does not 
support the <OBJECT> element (thus ignoring the three <OBJECT> element 
instances), the innermost <IMG> element will most likely be recognized by 
the browser. 

As these examples demonstrate, the <OBJECT> element can be used to 
design web pages which are suitable for different browsers, and a carefully 
designed web page using nested <OBJECT> elements will be acceptable for a 
much larger audience. 

5.3 Publishing with HTML 

In many cases, HTML will not be the primary language of the documents 
being published on the web, but it will be used as the publishing language, 
using the web as the media for presentation. In this case, a two stage process 
of document processing can be observed, which is shown in figure 5. 11. In 
this figure, it is shown that first some kind of converter is being used to 
convert some document format to HTML. This conversion is based on the 
knowledge of the document’s structure (as defined by some kind of document 
type definition) and the actual instance of the document. This first step 
takes the document from some custom environment to the environment of 
the web. It is important to notice that since the structural definition of the 
HTML is fixed, the conversion process from the custom environment to the 
web environment can only use the structural elements as defined by HTML. 

The second step, which is located entirely in the web’s environment, is 
the transmission of HTML pages to clients, where they are presented by 
some kind of browser. It is important to notice that this is not necessarily 
a browser which displays the page on a screen, it can also be a browser for 
blind people^^ or some program which automatically collects web pages for 
compiling a searchable index. 

It is also not necessarily the case that the source of the process is a docu- 
ment or something similar (which is the case shown in the figure), it can be 
any source of information (like a database or dynamically gathered informa- 
tion) which is used to create an HTML page. However, in all these cases we 

Raman [221] describes a technique which could be used to tailor an aural 
browser’s presentation according to user preferences using Cascaded Speech Style 
Sheets. This technique heavily depends on the assumption that the document is 
marked up according to the content structure as defined by HTML. 
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Fig. 5.11 Publishing with HTML 



assume that the source of the publishing process is structured information, 
and that the knowledge of this structure is used for transforming the actual 
document information to HTML. 

There are many ways how information with a given structure can be 
transformed to HTML. For example, if the source of the publishing process 
is a document with different levels of headings (which is quite common for 
normal documents such as reports or books), HTML’s <H1-H6> elements can 
be used to represent the heading. However, the designer of the transforma- 
tion process could also decide that he does not like the standard formatting 
of these elements and rather use the <FONT> element to increase the font 
size of headings (although he could achieve the same effect using style sheet 
assignments for the headings, as described in chapter 6) which are marked 
up with ordinary <P> elements. 

For the average user working with a visually oriented browser, the effect 
of using one these two methods may be similar, even identical, if the assign- 
ment of styles (or the formatting using HTML elements such as <B>, <l>, 
or <FONT>) is done carefully. However, it is very important to notice that 
in the second case (using the HTML formatting elements), important struc- 
tural information is lost, because the client does not know that the text parts 
marked up with the HTML formatting elements represent section headings. 
While this may have the same visual effect on the average browser, the effect 
for other clients (such as a browser using the Cascaded Speech Style Sheets 
mentioned before) can be quite dramatic. 
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• Browser for blind people"^^ 

In case of a browser which uses a presentation method which is different 
from visual presentation, the usage of HTML formatting elements will be 
almost useless, since the browser is based on non-visual concepts. The 
result is that documents will not be presented properly, since the browser 
will not recognize the section headings and will therefore not present 
them if for example the user gives a command to read to him all first 
level section headings. 

• Search engine 

A search engine may base its classification of documents on structural 
information extracted from a document, for example it may give a higher 
weight to a document being matched by a certain search phrase if this 
phrase is used in a section heading. If there is no structural informa- 
tion in the document because the section heading were marked up using 
HTML formatting elements, the document will not be indexed correctly, 
if the notion of correct indexing is based on the intended structure of the 
document. 

The baseline of these discussions (and it would be easy to give a large 
number of similar examples) is that by definition, a content provider pub- 
lishing on the web has no way to predict the usage of a document. Although 
most people will look at the documents using a visually oriented browser, 
this is not the only possible usage and it would be against the concept of 
HTML to rely a document’s markup on this assumption. A document should 
contain as much content structure as possible, and every conversion process 
to HTML should have this as the primary goal in mind. 

The evolution of the web (its conversion from an infrastructure for the dis- 
tribution of scientific information to a commercially dominated marketplace) 
resulted in many developments which were not exactly following the spirit of 
HTML. Many of the HTML formatting elements were introduced by browsers 
and later integrated into HTML standards because of their widespread use. 
This happened because more and more, graphic designers were producing web 
pages, who were not very worried about structural information, but were in- 
terested in as much control over visual effects as possible. The new solution 
to this problem is the usage of Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) (described in 
chapter 6), which are used to separate layout from content^^. However, since 

The term blind people in this case encompasses functionally blind people as de- 
fined by Raman [221], referring to people which are for various reasons not able 
to use a visual browser. These reasons may be the user’s environment (if the user 
is unable to use a visual browser) or a user’s physical visual impairment. 

In figures 6.1 and 6.2 it is shown how CSS style sheets are can be used to extend 
the HTML publishing process as shown in figure 5.11. 
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CSS style sheets are very new to the web, it is still common practice to use 
HTML for visual formatting. 

However, even if the conversion form a custom document type to HTML 
is designed very carefully and with the primary goal in mind to preserve as 
much structural information as possible, there are limits which are set by 
the definition of the HTML document type. Two examples (many more can 
easily be thought of) are given below. 

• Footnotes 

Although a footnote is a quite common construct in conventional doc- 
uments, there is no such thing in HTML. Therefore, when converting 
footnotes inside a custom document to HTML, it is necessary to use 
some HTML constructs which seem to be most appropriate to represent 
footnotes. 

— Footnotes in parentheses 

Footnotes could easily be embedded into the text by placing them 
in parentheses. However, this makes them indistinguishable from an 
authors text placed in parentheses, which may cause a problem if an 
author uses parentheses and footnotes to carry different semantics. 
Furthermore, if footnotes contain large amounts of text (which is quite 
common in some fields of publishing) , placing them in parentheses may 
severely distract a reader by stretching out single sentences over many 
lines by inserting large amount of parenthesized text. 

— Footnotes as hyperlinks 

Footnotes could also be converted to hyperlinks, pointing to the note’s 
text on the bottom of the same HTML page or to an individual foot- 
note page. However, this is more what something usually called end- 
notes (notes which appear at the end of a chapter or the publication) 
should be used for, and it also is more distracting than a real footnote 
in a printed publication, which can be read without turning over a 
page. 

It becomes clear that the conversion of footnotes is a question which 
should be decided not only based on general principles, but also on the 
actual usage of footnotes in the documents to be converted. The source 
of this problem is the absence of an appropriate structural concept in 
HTML. 

• Mathematical formulas 

While in case of footnotes it is possible to think of alternatives to represent 
footnotes, in case of mathematical formulas it is simply impossible to 
represent them using HTML. The most common way to deal with HTML’s 
lack of support for mathematical formulas is to generate small images 
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which are inserted into the document. Obviously, this method is crude 
and has some disadvantages. 

— Large number of images 

If a document contains a large number of mathematical formulas, its 
HTML version will contain a large number of images, which is very 
inefficient in terms of transmission (for each image, an HTTP interac- 
tion is required), storage, and management, since the single document 
is represented by an HTML page and a large number of small images. 

— Loss of information 

Since mathematical formulas are essentially converted to bitmaps, al- 
most all information which is contained in the original formula (such 
as variable names and the structural relationships of mathematical 
elements) is lost. And, like already mentioned above, a non- visually 
oriented browser has no way of presenting a formula, since the HTML 
document only contains a visual representation of mathematical for- 
mulas but not their original content (which could be rendered to speech 
or other kinds of representation). 

As can be seen, in case of mathematical formulas the absence of appropri- 
ate structural concepts becomes obvious and a problem when documents 
containing mathematical formulas should be published on the web. Since 
mathematical formulas are a common type of document content in some 
areas, this is a well-known problem, and a solution to this (the Mathe- 
matical Markup Language (MathML)) is described in section 10.4.2. 

There is no real solution to the dilemma exemplified by these examples. 
For some time now, HTML tried to encompass as much structural information 
as possible, but is simply impossible to design one document type which will 
be sufficient to represent all information which will be published on the web. 
The most popular constructs of documents, such as sectioning, lists, and 
tables, are now integrated into HTML with a sufficient degree of generality, 
and it is not very plausible that structurally new concepts will be integrated 
into HTML in the near future. 

In fact, it has now been accepted that HTML is not sufficient for all 
information to be published on the web, and a new mechanism has been 
defined which can be used to define a publisher’s own structural definition 
of some information. This mechanism is the Extensible Markup Language 
(XML) described in chapter 7, which is a standardized way to define the 
structure of documents on the web, ie to define custom document types which 
are interchangeable between XML-enabled applications. 
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5.4 Usage of HTML 

A study of web servers in the UK carried out by Beck [15] gives some num- 
bers which can be seen as representative for the web in general, although 
only web servers in the UK were used to collect the data. The way the data 
was collected is quite simple, all UK domains were searched for hosts named 
WWW, and if such a host was present, an HTTP request was sent to the host’s 
standard HTTP port (80)**®. Consequently, table 5.1 contains statistics only 
for the web servers with a host name www and also only for the root docu- 
ments of these servers. We have only included elements which appear with 
an average of at least one time per document. 



Table 5.1 Frequency of HTML elements per page 





HTML element 


Count 


Count per page 


1. 


<A> 


200396 


7.71 


2. 


<TD> 


190547 


7.33 


3. 


<P> 


180676 


6.95 


4. 


<BR> 


176625 


6.80 


5. 


<IMG> 


160143 


6.16 


6. 


<FONT> 


137192 


5.28 


7. 


<TR> 


86217 


3.32 


8. 


<B> 


48648 


1.87 


9. 


<CENTER> 


48258 


1.86 


10. 


<TABLE> 


25252 


1.74 


11. 


<META> 


32713 


1.26 


12. 


<OPTION> 


30364 


1.17 


13. 


<HEAD> 


26254 


1.01 


14. 


<HTML> 


25988 


1.00 


15. 


<BODY> 


25982 


1.00 


16. 


<TITLE> 


25967 


1.00 



As can be seen in this table, the most popular element is the element for 
creating hyperlinks, which is used an average of almost eight times per page. 
Seeing that many pages are rather simple texts containing a number of links 
to other pages, this result is no surprise. However, it must be said that the 
result of such a survey very much depends on the nature of the sites which 
are used to collect the data. 



Although the description of the survey is taken from the original paper, the 
survey’s figures presented here are from a newer survey (carried out in August 
1997 ) which is available at http://www.hensa.ac.uk/uksites/survey/. 
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• Information- oriented sites 

For these sites, the results most probably very much look like the statistics 
shown in table 5.1. These sites tend to be more text based (maybe using 
text structuring with lists or tables), and usually contain a number of 
links. 

• Commercially oriented sites 

Commercially oriented sites, on the other hand, will usually contain more 
elements which are used to create visually appealing pages, such as a large 
number of images, font changes, and information structured with tables 
or frames. 

However, it is very hard to make general statements about the usage of 
HTML on the web. It can, however, be stated, that the amount of layout- 
oriented web pages (ie, web pages which are focused on presentation rather 
than content) has greatly increased since the web has been discovered as a 
new medium for commerce. The near future will show whether the definition 
of a standardized way to separate content and presentation ( Cascading Style 
Sheets (CSS) as described in chapter 6) will be sufficient to revive HTML’s 
original goal of presentation-independent accessibility. 

In section 4.3.3 on SGML validation of HTML documents, it has been 
observed that a large majority of web pages do not contain valid HTML. 
This can be explained with two major error sources: 

• HTML errors 

These are errors which are mostly used by violations of SGML rules, such 
as unclosed tag delimiters, misspelled element names, or missing required 
start or end tags. Another possible error of this category is the absence 
of a document type declaration, which makes it impossible to determine 
which version of HTML has been used to create the page. 

• Proprietary HTML extensions 

Many pages use non-standards extensions of HTML which technically 
speaking also make pages invalid (although these pages can be presented 
without any problems on the browsers which support these non-standards 
extensions). However, since one goal of HTML is the creation of platform- 
independent pages, which can be presented on a large variety of platforms, 
non-standards extensions of HTML should not be used. 

In general, it is a good idea to validate web pages before making them pub- 
lic. This can be done with local software utilities or with validation services 
which are available on the web, such as W3C’s “HTML validation service” 
(available at http://validator.w3.org/). 
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Another detailed analysis of web documents carried out by Woodruff et 
al. [275] in 1996 used more than 2.6 million web pages as a base for web page 
statistics. It shows that the average size of an HTML document is 4.4 KB, 
with a median of 2.0 KB. The most used elements according to this study are 
<A>, <P>, <BR>, <IMG>, and <HR> (which is very similar to the results found 
by Beck and shown in table 5.1). Another interesting result from this study is 
that the large majority of hyperlinks are HTTP hyperlinks, the two following 
most widely used links being mail addresses (using the “mailto:” prefix) and 
FTP links. The study also contains statistics about the most popular HTML 
errors which were found after validating a subset of the entirety of web pages 
which were used for the study. 

5.5 The future of HTML 

Although the transition between HTML 3.2 and HTML 4.0 was rather fast 
(less than a year’s time between these specifications), it can be assumed 
that HTML 4.0 will have a longer lifespan than its predecessor. Most of the 
really important issues which had challenged HTML 3.2, such as a more 
sophisticated table model, frames, and the integration of style sheets, have 
been resolved in HTML 4.0. 

With the emergence of the Extensible Markup Language (XML) as de- 
scribed in chapter 7 the prospect of using a different approach for further 
HTML extensions appeared. Until now, eadh HTML version defines a new 
and closed set of elements in a DTD. XML makes it possible to define HTML 
as a variety of tag sets. Each tag set defines one functional aspect of HTML. 
There would be core, table, forms, list, and many other tag sets, each tag 
set defined by a separate XML DTD and formatting rules. One example for 
such a tag set which is already a W3C recommendation is the Mathematical 
Markup Language (MathML) described in section 10.4.2. 

If the future development of HTML is based on individual XML tag sets, 
which can be individually included if required in a document, HTML 4.0 
will be the last version of HTML which is defined using a monolithic SGML 
DTD. However, for this to happen, XML must be more widely supported 
than it is now, and in particular the mechanisms to specify XML style sheets 
(using the Extensible Style Language (XSL) described in section 7.5) must 
be widely accepted and implemented. Also, a transition path between old 
HTML documents (using SGML features such as tag omission and attribute 
name omission) and new HTML documents based on XML (which does not 
allow these features) must be defined. 

Apart from these future developments of HTML, it can also be observed 
that HTML 4.0 is being accepted as a true standard for HTML. The recent 
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adoption of HTML by ISO (in April 1998, ISO Commentary Draft 15445 [135] 
for ISO-HTML has been published) shows that HTML 4.0 is a version of 
HTML which attracts more attention than its predecessors. 




Part II 



Advanced 




6. Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) 



In the previous two chapters about SGML and HTML, a lot has been said 
about the separation of content and presentation, about HTML as a language 
intended to carry content and not presentation aspects. For this idea to be 
realistic, there has to be a mechanism for specifying the presentation aspects 
of an HTML document. This mechanism is called Cascading Style Sheets 
(CSS) and is discussed in this section. 

In addition to being an important technology for the separation of content 
and presentation, CSS is also one component of Dynamic HTML (DHTML)^ , 
which is used very often for carefully designed web pages. 

The basic principles of CSS and the link between CSS and HTML are 
explained in section 6.1. A very short history of CSS (because it has no pre- 
decessors) is given in section 6.2. Section 6.3 describes CSSl, the first version 
of CSS. This is by far the longest section of this chapter. Although being 
fairly new, there are similar concepts in other areas than the web, we shortly 
describe these related approaches to style sheet languages in section 6.4. It 
is an interesting question how the current, HTML-based document systems 
can be redesigned to support HTML and CSS. This issue is discussed in 
section 6.5. Finally, a short outlook regarding the future of CSS is given in 
section 6.6. 

6.1 Principles of CSS 

Figure 5.11 shows how publishing in general is done using only HTML. Re- 
gardless of whether HTML converters are used or whether documents are 
created directly in HTML, the only input for presentation on the web is an 
HTML document. This model suffers from all the disadvantages of mixing 
content and presentation aspects which have been described in the previous 
two chapters. Theoretically, this approach would be sufficient if all HTML 
authors would agree not to worry about the presentation of their documents. 

^ The other components of DHTML axe HTML as described in chapter 5, a script- 
ing language like ECMAScript described in section 8.1.1, and the Document 
Object Model (DOM) as described in section 10.5.5. 
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In reality, the situation is very different. Layout (or presentation) is an 
important aspect of web publishing (especially for commercial applications, 
where visual appearance is an important way to distinguish oneself from 
similar services or offers), and therefore most HTML documents contain a 
lot of presentation specific code. Figure 6.1 shows how this can be changed, 
by introducing a special and separate mechanism for specifying presentation 
aspects of a document. In this new model, the presentation of a document 
now is determined by the content coming from the HTML document, as well 
as by the layout, which is taken from a CSS style sheet. As also shown in this 
figure, it is even possible to automatically generate these style sheets, based 
on information about document types and their presentation. 
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Fig. 6.1 Publishing with CSS 



Going one step further, the presentation of a document can be determined 
by different factors, such as (on the designer’s side) the intention of the page 
designer or general guidelines which the page designer had to follow. On the 
presentation side, user preferences as well as limitations caused by the presen- 
tation device can be important. Seeing these presentation requirements from 
different sources, it becomes obvious that it is necessary to use multiple style 
sheets, and that the style sheet mechanism must support the combination of 
multiple style sheets coming from different sources. This is the origin of the 
word cascading in CSS’s name and is shown in figure 6.2. 

In this figure, there are two designer style sheets, one generic document 
type style sheet, which is the same for all documents of a given document 
type (maybe for all documents of a web site), and one style sheet which has 
been specifically designed for a single document. For the proper presentation 
of the document, both style sheets must be used. This configuration can be 
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Fig. 6.2 Publishing with CSS using cascading style sheets 



seen as the first style sheet defining aspects of the overall appearance, thereby 
realizing the “corporate identity” layout of all documents, and the second 
style sheet handling all issues which are specific for a particular document. 

After all these more theoretical thoughts about style sheets and their use 
in the web environment, a short example of what a style sheet actually looks 
like is probably helpful. The following HTML code is a fragment of W3C’s 
style sheets page. 

<B0DY> 

<p> 

<A HREF=". ./"XIMG B0RDER="0" SRC=" . . /Icons/WWW/w3c_home .gif "></A> 
<Hl>Web Style Sheets</Hl> 

<P CLASS=hide>(This page uses CSS style sheets) 

<P ID=plXA HREF="#new’'XSPAN ID=sl>What^s new?</SPANX/A> 

<P ID=p2XA HREF="#what"XSPAN ID=s2>What are style sheets?</SPANX/A> 
<P ID=p3XA HREF="#press"XSPAN ID=s3>Press clippings</SPANX/A> 

<P ID=p4XA HREF="#softweLre"XSPAN ID=s4>Styled software</SPANX/A> 

<P ID=p5XA HREF=''./css"XSPAN ID=s5>CSS</SPANX/A> 

<P ID=p6XA HREF=‘'#dsssl"XSPAN ID=s6>DSSSL</SPANX/A> 

<P ID=p7XA HREF="XSL"XSPAN ID=s7>XSL</SPANX/A> 

As mentioned before, the HTML code only contains the document con- 
tent, the following fragment of the associated style sheet contains the actual 
formatting information, which in turn produces the presentation shown in 
figure 6.3. 
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#sl { 

color: #DDD; 

font: lOOpx Impact, sans-serif; } 

#pl { 

margin-top: -30px; 

text-align: right; } 

#s4 { 

color: #37F; 

font: bold 40px Courier New, monospace; } 

#p4 { 

margin-top: -20px; 

text-align: right; } 

We will not explain the details of this example, but a few things are 
worth mentioning. First, the content contains special markers (the CLASS 
and ID attribute of elements) which are used in the style sheet to refer to 
these elements. Whereas the HTML page only contains the actual text (for 
example “What’s new?”), the style sheet contains the formatting for this text 
(identified by the pi and si attribute values), changing the color, the font, 
and the position of the text. 
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Fig. 6.3 W3C’s style sheet web page 



After seeing the HTML and the CSS style sheet, there still remains the 
question how these two are linked together. HTML defines two mechanisms 
for doing that, the first one being the <STYLE> element, the second one being 
the <LINK> element. Both elements are part of the HTML document head 
and are explained in detail in section 5.2.3. 1. 

• Using the <STYLE> element 

In this case, the style sheet is embedded in the HTML document. The 
content of the <STYLE> element is the style sheet itself. Although in this 
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case the physical separation of content and presentation is not existing 
(because the style sheet is actually part of the HTML document), there 
still is a logical separation of the two components. The disadvantage of 
this approach is that the style sheet can only be used for the document 
in which it is embedded. 

• Using the <LINK> element 

Using the <LINK> element, the HTML document only contains a reference 
to the style sheet (using a URL). The main advantage of this approach is 
that the style sheet can be used by more than one document. If multiple 
style sheets are being used, the HTML document simply contains multiple 
<LINK> elements. 

• Combining both methods 

It is also possible for an HTML document to combine both methods. In 
such a scenario, the <LINK> element is used to refer to a general style 
sheet which is used for a set of documents. The second style sheet (which 
is specific to the document) can be embedded using the <STYLE> element, 
because it is only used for this document. 

As a first general introduction into CSS this short example is sufficient. 
The details of CSSl are explained in section 6.3, and it is a good exercise to 
reread the example above after reading the section on CSSl, and to figure 
out what the style sheet exactly does. 

6.2 History 

In the web environment, style sheets itself do not have a long history, because 
CSSl, which is the style sheet language which is currently supported by 
existing tools, is the first style sheet language which has been defined for 
HTML. However, there is a history of how formatting has been done before 
the appearance of a standardized style sheet language using HTML’s limited 
formatting capabilities. 

• Proprietary HTML extensions 

One common way was (and unfortunately still is) the utilization of propri- 
etary HTML extensions. Some of these extensions make it into the next 
version of an HTML standard, others just disappear^. However, because 

^ For example, the <BLINK> and <MARQUEE> elements, invented by Netscape re- 
spectively Microsoft, never made it into an official HTML version. When HTML 
3.2 was finalized, both companies agreed to not have their elements being part 
of the standard. The <SPACER>, <MULTICOL>, <NOBR>, and <WBR> elements 
introduced by Netscape axe other examples for a layout-oriented proprietary 
HTML extensions which are not generally supported. 
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proprietary HTML extensions always result in web pages which cannot 
be viewed with all browsers, their use is problematic, to say the least. 

• Using images instead of text 

Since many effects with text (such as font size changes and font selection 
in general) were not possible with standard HTML, a common way was 
the conversion of text into images. The two major disadvantages of this 
method are the increased size of web pages, since images are significantly 
larger than text, and the loss of information. While an automated client 
(such as a search engine) can download and index web pages containing 
text, there is no reasonable way to automatically process text which has 
been converted to an image. In addition to that, there is no possibility to 
present this content in a non- visual browser. 

• Placing text into tables 

Since tables have been introduced in HTML 3.2, they were often used 
for controlling the layout. Putting text into tables allows a number of 
effects which are otherwise not possible. However, this method creates 
very complicated HTML documents, and because tables were not designed 
for formatting text, the results may be not very good in some cases. 

Consequently, the demand for advanced formatting capabilities, and the 
danger that increasingly complex web pages would be created to achieve for- 
matting effects which were not really supported in HTML, led to the creation 
of a style sheet language. Seeing that HTML was inspired by SGML from the 
very beginning, this was a natural decision, because SGML’s idea of the sep- 
aration of content and presentation (as described in section 4.1.1) is rather 
old and has also been proven to be very useful. 

CSSl is the first style sheet language which has been created specifically 
for HTML, and it is already supported (although mostly only subsets of it) 
by many tools, ranging from browsers to HTML editors. CSS2 is already on 
its way, improving CSSl in many areas where this first version still has some 
limitations. 

6.3 Cascading Style Sheets, level 1 (CSSl) 

In this section we give an overview of Cascading Style Sheets, level 1 
(CSSl ) [159], the current standard for style sheets on the web. This overview 
can not replace the standard itself or a detailed description of it. There is an 
entire book about CSSl, written by Lie and Bos [160], the authors of CSSl^. 
A book by Graham [90] focuses more on examples and the design aspects 

^ A very good online reference of CSSl (and more readable and useful than W3C’s 
CSSl specification) is available on the Web Design Group’s (WDG) web site at 
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than the technical background of CSSl. As CSSl’s acceptance increases, it 
is foreseeable that the number of books on CSSl will increase rapidly in the 
near future (in addition to that, new books on HTML also have to cover 
CSSl as well, because only very few people will be interested in pure HTML 
without knowing how its presentation can be controlled using style sheets). 

Basically, a CSSl style sheet is a set of rules which apply to an HTML 
document. Each rule consists of two parts, a selector and a declaration. An 
example for a very simple (although complete) style sheet, which consists of 
only one rule, could be given as follows. 

P { color: green } 

The “P” in this case is the selector, which specifies that this rule applies to 
all <P> elements in the document. The declaration in this example is “color: 
green”, causing all text inside <P> elements to be rendered in green. A CSSl 
declaration such as the one above typically assigns a value (green) to a prop- 
erty"^ (color). It is also possible to use declarations which specify multiple 
assignments (ie, which set more than one property), these assignments are 
separated by semicolons. 

In order to understand many concepts of CSS, it is important to un- 
derstand how properties are inherited through the hierarchy of an HTML 
document. This is explained in section 6.3.1. CSSl offers a variety of selec- 
tors, which can be used to select the scope of declarations in a number of 
ways. These selectors are explained in section 6.3.2. A short overview over 
units used in CSSl is given in section 6.3.3. The properties which can be used 
to specify which effect a rule will have are described in detail in section 6.3.4, 
Furthermore, CSSl also defines how different style sheets can be combined 
(or cascaded) for one document. This aspect is discussed in section 6.3.5. 

6.3.1 Inheritance 

One important observation of SGML documents in general is that every doc- 
ument can be seen as a tree structured graph of elements (the document tree) 
as first shown in figure 4.2. Since HTML is an SGML application, the same 
document structuring is existent within HTML documents, so every HTML 
document can be represented as a tree, as shown in figure 5.4. This prop- 
erty of HTML documents has been used for a very powerful and useful CSS 
mechanism called inheritance. Inheritance defines how properties of elements 

http: /www.htmlhelp. com/. It is also possible to download the reference and 
install it locally. 

^ In CSS terminology, a property is a quality or characteristic that something 
possesses. CSSl defines a large number of properties, which are described in 
section 6.3.4. 
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(such as color or margins) are inherited through the hierarchy defined by the 
document tree. Figure 6.4 shows an example for inheritance. 



<HTML> 




<LI> 



Fig. 6.4 Hierarchical structure of an HTML document and inheritance 



Although the style sheet only explicitly assigns a foreground color to the 
<BODY> element, the property is inherited through the document structure 
and therefore the <LIST> and the <LI> elements inherit the foreground color 
of the <BODY> element. For many properties, this behavior makes sense, 
because it is quite normal to assume that the assignment of a color property 
to an unordered list sets the color of the list as a whole, including all content 
of that list^. However, for some properties, inheritance is not a very useful 
concept, therefore CSS also defines a number of properties which do not 
inherit. One example for such a property is the background property as 
described in section 6. 3. 4. 4. 



<HTML> 




<LI> 



color : blue 



Fig. 6.5 Overriding inheritance 



However, although inheritance is a useful concept as a default behavior 
(instead of making it necessary to specify a property for every element in the 

^ Hierarchically, the content of the list is the subtree of elements which descends 
from the <UL> element, so in this case the concepts of “all content” and hierar- 
chical inheritance are identical. 
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document tree’s hierarchy), it must also be possible to override this mecha- 
nism. CSS inheritance can very easily be overridden by explicitly assigning 
a new value to an inherited property for an element which is lower in the 
hierarchy than the one where the inherited value has been defined. An ex- 
ample for this is shown in figure 6.5, where the value of the color property 
is inherited by the <UL> element and then overridden by the color property 
of the <LI> element. 

This idea of inheritance and the overriding of inheritance can be used 
for rather complex effects. The usual way is to use assignments more up 
in the hierarchy to define a default value for a property for all elements 
below this assignment, and to use overriding whenever the default has to be 
changed somewhere below. A more complex example for using inheritance 
and overriding is shown in figure 6.6. 



colors green 



<BOnY> graan 



<UL> 



color : blue 



<XjX>blu# <m> graan <IjX> fjraan 



<P> JbLil* <P> <P> 



color; white 




<P> whit* <P> graan <P> 



<P> yalW 



Fig. 6.6 Using inheritance for defaults and exceptions 



In this figure, explicit assignments are shown in boxes (as before), while 
the actual value of the color property for each element is shown in small 
characters next to the element’s name. The first assignment defines the de- 
fault foreground color of the document to be green, the <UL> element does 
not override that value and therefore inherits it from the <BODY> element. 
Inside the list’s items (represented by <LI> elements), the first item changes 
its color to blue, while the other list items do not change the color prop- 
erty’s value. Inside the third list item, the last paragraph changes the color 
to red. The ordered list, which is also part of the third list item of the un- 
ordered list, has three list items, of which the last one changes its color to 
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yellow. Finally, the first paragraph in the second item of the ordered list 
changes its color to white. 

Although the example with the color property is not of real practical 
importance (producing a much too colorful document), inheritance and the 
overriding of inheritance can be very useful for other properties such as spac- 
ing and margins as described in section 6. 3. 4. 2. Furthermore, inheritance is 
a very important mechanism in using multiple style sheets as described in 
section 6.3.5. 

6.3.2 Selectors 

Selectors are the CSS mechanism which allows the identification of elements 
by their type, by attributes, an element’s context, or external information 
about the element. In any case, a selector is used to limit the scope of a 
declaration (which contains information how to format an element). Conse- 
quently, the careful use of the different types of selectors and their usage in 
style sheets enable CSS authors to achieve a number of effects which can be 
very complex. 

6.3.2. 1 Type selectors 

The simplest kind of selector is a type selector. A type selector selects an 
element according to its type. Consequently, a rule using a type selector 
specifies to use the declaration for every element instance of the given type. 

P { color: green } 

This type of selector specifies that the declaration “color : green” should 
be applied to every instance of the <P> element. If a certain declaration should 
be applied to a number of elements, CSS makes it possible to use a grouping 
mechanism. 

HI { color: blue } 

H2 { color: blue } 

H3 { color: blue } 

These three rules specify that content of the elements <H1>, <H2>, and 
<H3> should be rendered in blue. 

HI, H2, H3 { color: blue } 

This short-hand notation can be used to specify the same style sheet in a 
more concise way. If declarations apply to a number of elements, it is advisable 
to use this notation, because it is more compact and avoids inconsistencies if 
the declarations are modified. 
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6. 3. 2. 2 Attribute selectors 

While selecting document content with type selectors may be appropriate for 
some simple tasks or basic settings, very often more sophisticated mechanisms 
for selection are required. The most important consideration is to give users 
the ability to select content based on their own criteria, rather than criteria 
which are defined by the document model (such as element names). 

CSS uses HTML attributes to achieve this, following the SGML concept 
that attributes describe properties of an instance of an element which ap- 
ply only to this instance. Document content may be selected based on two 
attributes, the CLASS and the ID attribute, and a third mechanism (which, 
strictly speaking, is not a selection mechanism but also uses attributes for 
assigning style to content) based on the STYLE attribute is also described in 
this section®. 

The CLASS attribute 

The CLASS attribute can be used to assign a “class” to an element (it is also 
possible to assign multiple classes by specifying a list of class names). A class 
is a logical construct which should be used to group elements which carry 
content which shares certain properties, such as belonging to a certain type 
of information. 

<P CLASS= " IMPORTANT ">However, under no circumstances... 

In this example, the paragraph is assigned the class “IMPORTANT” , which 
identifies it as containing information of special importance. HTML does not 
define any classes nor does it assign any semantics to classes, so an HTML 
author is completely free to choose the class names used in a document. 
However, it is advisable to choose class names which carry some semantics. 
Furthermore, if style sheets are to be shared by several documents, it is a 
good idea to first define a number of classes which are used in the documents 
before the actual document authoring takes place. 

It is important to notice that class names can be assigned to any number 
of elements inside a document, so the normal case for the application of 
the CLASS attribute is that in a document there is more than one element 
belonging to any given class. 

After assigning classes to HTML elements using the CLASS attribute, 
there must be a way to select these element instances in a CSS style sheet. 

.IMPORTANT { color: red } 

® As described in section 5.2.2, the CLASS, ID, and STYLE attributes are part of 
the y.COREATTRS; attribute set of HTML 4.0 and are therefore defined in almost 
all elements. 
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This rule specifies the formatting of any element labeled with the CLASS 
attribute specifying the value “IMPORTANT”. In this case, the declaration 
causes all text to be rendered in red. There are two main differences between 
the CLASS attribute selection mechanism and the type selection mechanism 
described in section 6.3.2. 1 

• Selection of a subset of element instances 

Since a CLASS attribute selector only selects the element instances with 
a given CLASS value, it is more specific than a type selector which will 
always select all instances of an element type. 

• Selection independent of element types 

A CLASS attribute selector is defined to select all element instances with 
a given CLASS value, and because the CLASS attribute can be used in 
almost all HTML elements, it can select element instances of more than 
one element type. 

In summary, the CLASS attribute selection mechanism is designed to en- 
able HTML authors to create their own logical classes of elements, which 
are not restricted to an element type. The CLASS attribute selection mech- 
anism therefore is a much more general mechanism than the type selection 
mechanism and is the preferred method of designing style sheets. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the CLASS attribute selection 
mechanism can only be used with HTML pages which have been written 
with style sheets in mind, ie, pages which use CLASS attributes. If a style 
sheet should be applied to an HTML page which has not been designed in this 
way, there is no way to identify classes of elements using the CLASS attribute 
selection mechanism, and the only way to use styles in this case is by applying 
them to elements using the type selection mechanism^. 

The ID attribute 

While the CLASS attribute described in the previous section has been intro- 
duced for the use of style sheets, the ID attribute, which also can be used as a 
means to identify an element, has been present in older HTML versions. The 
important restriction for the ID attribute is that no two element instances 
in a document may have the same ID attribute value. This has been defined 
because the ID attribute originally was meant to serve as a target for links, 
which must be unique. 

<P ID="COPYRIGHT">The copyright for... 



^ A more flexible way of designing style sheets for pages without CLASS attributes 
is possible by using contextual selectors as described in section 6.3. 2.3. 
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This HTML fragment shows a paragraph which may have been marked 
with an ID attribute to serve as target for links which point to the copyright 
of a document. In an HTML document, such a link can easily be created 
using an <A> element. 

...in the <A HREF="#COPYRIGHT">copyright notes</A> it has been... 

However, the ID attribute of the paragraph in this example may also be 
used in a style sheet for selecting the paragraph and define some special 
formatting for it. 

#COPYRIGHT { font-size: small } 

This usage of style sheets is discouraged by the CSS recommendation, 
because it is not according to the idea of CSS. Style sheets should specify the 
formatting of classes of elements (although these classes in some cases may 
only contain one element instance). However, the mechanism can be useful 
if the HTML document cannot be changed, and the formatting of a certain 
element identified by an ID attribute should be changed. In all other cases, 
other selection mechanisms should be used instead. 

The STYLE attribute 

Strictly speaking, the STYLE attribute does not belong into this section be- 
cause it is not used as a selector. However, it is best explained in this section 
because it is a mechanism which can also be used for specifying the format- 
ting of an element and is therefore very similar to the selection mechanisms. 
In contrast to the CLASS and ID attributes, the STYLE attribute is used to 
directly declare the. formatting of an element. 

<P STYLE="font-style: italic">This text demonstrates... 

There are two sides to this approach. On the one hand, it is much better 
to have style information clearly marked (by using the STYLE attribute) 
rather than having it created with the aid of other mechanisms (such as 
using <BLOCKQUOTE> elements for indentation, which is standard practice 
for HTML pages without CSS). This way, the interpretation of a page can 
clearly separate between content and presentation. 

However, using the STYLE attribute for specifying formatting declarations 
of elements does not neatly separate content and presentation in a way which 
would make it easy to exchange the style sheet information. Using external or 
internal style sheets, it is only necessary to modify an external document or 
one section inside a document in order to modify the style sheet information. 
Using STYLE attributes, it is necessary to make changes in all elements using 
this attribute. It is therefore advisable to use external or internal style sheets 
rather than using the STYLE attribute. 
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6. 3. 2. 3 Contextual selectors 

Up to now, only so-called simple selectors have been discussed. These selec- 
tors specify a criterion (an element type for type selectors as described in 
section 6.3.2. 1 or an element’s attributes for attribute selectors as described 
in section 6. 3. 2. 2) which is defined for a single element instance. A more 
complex mechanism are contextual selectors. 

Contextual selectors use simple selectors to specify a contextual relation- 
ship. Contextual selectors are specified by concatenating simple selectors sep- 
arated by a white space. The simplest contextual selector consists of two type 
selectors. 

LI P { margin-top: 0mm } 

This selector selects all <P> elements which occur in the context of an 
<LI> element, effectively selecting all paragraphs which are inside list items 
(ie, inside ordered or unordered lists). The selector does not need to specify 
an immediate hierarchical relationship (ie, a parent-child relationship), the 
only criterion is that the simple selectors which are on the left side of the 
contextual selector must be satisfied on a higher level of the hierarchy than 
the ones on the right side^. 

TABLE .SMALL P { font-size: smaller } 

This contextual selector specifies all paragraphs which are inside an el- 
ement with a CLASS attribute set to SMALL (as specified by the CLASS at- 
tribute selection mechanism), which in turn is part of a table. This may be 
useful by marking specific rows or cells of a table as being part of a particular 
class, and then specifying properties for specific elements inside these rows 
or cells. 

The more complex a contextual selection is (using many and different 
types of simple selectors), the more alternative representations are possible. 
As a general guideline, one should choose the selector which fits best what 
one would describe in a verbal explanation of the desired selection. 

6. 3. 2. 4 External selectors 

In some cases, the selection of content should be made based on external 
information, which means information not being part of the HTML page. 
CSSl defines two types of the external information, which are pseudo-classes 
and pseudo- elements. 

® It is possible to think of different kinds of contextual selectors, one kind specifying 
ancestor relationships (as CSSl contextual selectors) and another kind specifying 
pcirent-child relationships or other kinds of relationships. However, CSSl only 
defines contextual selectors using ancestor relationships. 
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• Pseudo-classes 

A pseudo-class is a property of an element which is determined by external 
information, such as the status (new vs. visited) of a hyperlink. It can be 
regarded as an attribute (although it is not defined by an actual HTML 
attribute) which changes its value according to external information. In 
principle, pseudo-classes are characteristics that cannot be deduced from 
the document tree. 

• Pseudo- elements 

A pseudo-element is content which is identified by external information 
and which is not explicitly marked up as an HTML element, such as the 
first character of a paragraph. Depending on the type of presentation, 
the pseudo-element’s content may change (for example the first line of a 
paragraph changes when the width of the browser’s window is changed). 

Currently, CSSl defines only one pseudo-class and two pseudo-elements, 
and the CSSl specification allows a CSSl implementation to not implement 
these external selectors. However, it is very likely that the mechanism of 
external selectors will become more popular in future versions of CSS®. 

The anchor pseudo-class 

Typically, hyperlinks in an HTML document (which are defined using the <A> 
element) are displayed in some special formatting to make them recognizable 
as hyperlinks. This is important for showing users that the hyperlink is a 
piece of content which can be selected and which will direct the browser to 
jump to the place where the hyperlink is pointing to (this may be a new 
document or another location in the current document). 

For an author of a web page, there is no way to distinguish the different 
states of a hyperlink, these states are only meaningful if a page is actually 
viewed and can therefore only be determined by the browser (and not be set 
by some attribute of the <A> element)^®. CSSl defines three states for the 
<A> element. 

• link 

The link pseudo-class is used for a link which has not yet been visited. 
This indicates that selecting the link will take the user to a location he 
has not visited before. 



® The CSS2 style sheet language as described in section 6.6.2 includes a number 
of new pseudo-classes and pseudo-elements. 

Before CSS, it was possible to set the colors of links in their different states 
using the LINK, VLINK, and ALINK attributes of the <BODY> element. These 
attributes are now deprecated. 
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• visited 

Since a browser normally remembers which links have been visited before, 
it is possible to display these links differently. The visited pseudo-class 
is used for specifying the formatting of links which have already been 
visited by the user. 

• active 

The third pseudo-class is used for displaying an active link, which is a 
link currently being selected. For a normal user interface with a pointing 
device the link will be in the active pseudo-class as long as the pointing 
device’s button is pressed (normally only a very short period of time). 

Using these pseudo-classes, an author can specify the formatting of an 
anchor depending on the status of the link. The browser will change the 
formatting of the <A> elements depending on the associated declarations. 

A: LINK { color: green } 

A: ACTIVE { color: red } 

A: VISITED { color: blue } 

In this example, links are formatted with a different color than usual 
text (assuming that the default color for text is black). Unvisited links are 
displayed in green, and change their color to red while they are active (for 
example, while the user pushes the mouse button). Once a link has been 
visited, it changes its color to blue. 

CSS implementations are allowed to support only a limited number of 
properties for the pseudo-classes of the <A> element. For example, a CSS 
implementation may choose to ignore any declaration which changes the size 
of the element’s content (such as changing the font size), because changing 
the size would make it necessary to re-format the document whenever a link 
changes its state. 

Pseudo-elements 

While pseudo-classes are defined by external information about existing 
HTML elements, pseudo-elements are defined by content which is not explic- 
itly marked up by existing HTML elements, but which can be determined 
by external information (such as the formatting of a paragraph). Currently, 
CSSl only defines two pseudo-elements, which are both applicable only for 
the <P> element. 

• first-letter 

The first-letter pseudo-element is defined by the first letter of a para- 
graph. In typography, it is quite common to typeset the first letter of a 
paragraph (or of the first paragraph of a chapter) differently than the 
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rest of the text. However, in HTML there is no such construct as the first 
letter of a paragraph^^, but CSS’s first-letter pseudo-element makes 
it possible to specify formatting instructions which apply only to the first 
letter of a paragraph. 

• first-line 

Another usual way to typeset paragraphs is to typeset the first line of 
a paragraph differently than the rest of the text. Since the first line of 
a paragraph is not known when writing an HTML page (because the 
width of the display is not known and can even change while viewing 
the document), it is not possible to use HTML to specify the first line 
of a paragraph. However, the first-line pseudo-element can be used 
to specify formatting instructions which apply only to the first line of a 
paragraph. 

In most cases, the formatting of the first letter or the first line of a para- 
graph should not be changed for all paragraphs but only for special para- 
graphs, such as the first paragraph of a chapter or section. It is therefore a 
usual application of the first-letter and first-line pseudo-elements to 
be used in conjunction with other selection mechanisms, such as attribute 
selectors^ 

P. INITIAL: FIRST-LETTER { font-size: 200%; float: left } 

P. INITIAL: FIRST-LINE { text-transform: uppercase } 

This example shows how the first paragraph of a chapter or section (which 
must be marked with a CLASS attribute value of INITIAL) can be formatted 
in a way which makes the first letter of the paragraph twice as big as the 
rest of the text. Furthermore, the first letter drops into the paragraph rather 
than sitting on the same baseline than the rest of the first line. The text in 
the first line of the paragraph is transformed to upper case characters. 



In theory, the first-letter pseudo-element could be omitted and the first letter 
of a paragraph could be marked up using a <SPAN> element as described in 
section 6. 3. 2. 5. However, the first-letter pseudo-element solution makes the 
HTML code more readable and also is a nice companion to the first-line 
pseudo-element, whose effect could not be achieved with any HTML construct. 
This is a somewhat awkward solution since it depends on the HTML author to 
assign the appropriate CLASS attribute value to all these paragraphs. A much 
better solution is the usage of adjacent selectors which are defined in CSS2 
(briefly described in section 6.6.2). However, CSSl offers no such mechanism and 
therefore there is no alternative to using the CLASS attribute selection mechanism 
for selecting the first paragraph of a chapter or section. 
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6. 3. 2. 5 New elements 

Using the CLASS attribute selection mechanism, it is possible to define new 
“element types” in HTML by specifying the formatting for specific element 
instances. However, so far it is necessary to use the CLASS attribute selection 
mechanism in conjunction with an HTML element which itself has some 
formatting semantics. To avoid this, HTML defines two new elements, <DIV> 
and <SPAN>, which have no other semantics than grouping together HTML 
content. Because HTML makes a difference between block-level and inline 
elements (this differentiation is described in section 5. 2. 3. 2, two elements 
have been defined instead of one. 

Block-level element 

<DIV> is the block-level element which can be used to mark up block-level 
content. Used without style sheets, a <DIV> element does not change the 
formatting of its content. Used with a CLASS or ID attribute, it can be used 
to specify the formatting of block-level content. The HTML definition of the 
<DIV> element uses the 7oFLOW; entity as content model: 

<! ELEMENT DIV - - (‘/.FLOW;)* > 

<!ATTLIST DIV 
7.ATTRS; > 

Although the <DIV> element could easily be used to simulate the visual 
formatting of existing HTML block-level elements (such as paragraphs us- 
ing the <P> element or unordered lists using the <UL> element) by defining 
appropriate style sheets, this is not the intended use of the <DIV> element 
and should be avoided. The reason for this is that an unordered lists marked 
up with an <UL> element can easily be identified as an unordered list and 
always be rendered as such, even for non- visual presentation. On the other 
hand, content marked up using the <DIV> element does not carry any seman- 
tics and therefore may cause problems for presentation on media for which 
no style has been defined. 

Inline element 

<SPAN> is the inline element which can be used to mark up inline content 
(typically a portion of text). As the <DIV> element, used without style sheets, 
a <SPAN> element does not change the formatting of its content. However, 
used with a CLASS or ID attribute, it can be used to specify the formatting 
of inline content. The HTML definition of the <SPAN> element uses the 
7oINLINE; entity as content model: 
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<! ELEMENT SPAN ~ - (’/.INLINE;)* > 

<!ATTLIST SPAN 
7.ATTRS; > 

For the <SPAN> element, the same remarks apply that have been given 
for the <DIV> element. The <SPAN> element could easily be used to simulate 
the visual formatting of existing HTML inline elements (such as emphases 
using the EM element) by defining appropriate style sheets. However, this is 
not the intended use of the <SPAN> element and should be avoided for the 
same reasons that have been given for the <DIV> element. 

6. 3. 2. 6 Combining selector types 

Up to now, we have discussed different selector types and their usage for 
selecting element instances inside HTML pages. Although in some of the 
examples, we already used multiple selection mechanisms^^, we did not ex- 
plicitly explain the combination of selection mechanisms. 

P. INITIAL: FIRST-LETTER { font-size: 200*/,; float: left } 

It is possible to combine all the selector types described in this section to 
create very elaborate selection mechanisms. In more complex style sheets, in 
the majority of cases contextual selectors will be used to limit the effect of 
declarations to certain contexts. 

P. INITIAL: FIRST-LETTER { font-size: 200*/,; float: left } 

TABLE P. INITIAL: FIRST-LETTER { font-weight: bold } 

In this example of combining selector types, it is specified that the first 
letter of any paragraph of the INITIAL class should be treated specially. How- 
ever, since text inside tables in most cases is shorter and the available space is 
more restricted than in ordinary text or lists, it is defined that the first letter 
of INITIAL paragraphs inside tables should be treated differently. This can 
easily be achieved by combining CSSl’s type, contextual, CLASS attribute, 
and pseudo-element selection mechanisms. 

6.3.3 Units 

Since many of the properties described in section 6.3.4 accept units of dif- 
ferent kinds, we give a short overview of the units which are commonly used 
for CSSl properties. Colors can be used for different properties and are de- 
scribed in section 6.3.3. 1. Even more properties accept length specifications 
providing a number of different ways to specify a length. These are described 
in section 6. 3. 3. 2. 

In the sections on contextual selectors and pseudo-elements, we also used the 
CLASS attribute selection mechanism. 
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6.3.3. 1 Colors 

In CSSl, colors can be defined in two different formats. Either as one of the 
predefined color names, or as a more general specification of a color based on 
its red, green, and blue components. 

CSSl defines sixteen color names, which have been taken from the Win- 
dows palette. These are aqua, black, blue, fuchsia, gray, green, lime, 
maroon, navy, olive, purple, red, silver, teal, white, and yellow. This 
is the same set of color names which is defined in the HTML 4.0 standard. 

The second way of specifying a color is to use RGB triplets^ consisting of 
three values which define the amount of red, green, and blue which should 
be used for the color. CSSl (as well as HTML 4.0) defines these triplets to 
use standard RGB (sRGB) [109], an RGB system which has been designed 
to yield more consistent results than the usual RGB system. Colors can be 
specified in three different ways, which all give the same results, so choosing 
one of them is a matter of preference. 

• Percentages 

In this case, a color is specified as percentages of red, green and blue light, 
for example rgb(07o, 10070 , 0 %) , which specifies the predefined color lime. 

• Decimal numbers 

Another way of specifying a color is to use decimal values between 0 and 
255, which also specify the intensity of red, green and blue light to be 
used for the color. An example for such a specification is rgb (255 , 255 , 0) , 
which specifies the predefined color yellow. 

• Hexadecimal numbers 

As a third alternative, hexadecimal values can be used, ranging from 00 to 
FF. A color specification of this kind is #FF00FF^^, selecting the predefined 
color fuchsia. 

If in one of the first two methods a number larger than the allowed range 
is specified (a percentage larger than 100%, or a decimal value larger than 
255), the corresponding value will be clipped, meaning that it is reduced to 
the maximum value allowed. 



There is a rather crude short cut mechanism which allows the use of three-digit 
hexadecimal values, meaning the standard six-digit form with each of the three 
digits doubled. Therefore, this example could also be specified as #F0F. However, 
this variation of specifying a color is more confusing than useful and should 
therefore be avoided. 
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6. 3. 3. 2 Lengths 

In many CSSl properties, lengths are being used. They can be classified 
into two categories, one containing lengths which are measured in relation to 
something else, the other one containing lengths which use absolute units. 

Relative lengths can be relative to different things in the environment 
of a CSS browser. The current relative units defined by CSSl are either 
relative to the font being used, or relative to the output device. In both 
cases, it is important to notice that the actual length (in absolute units such 
as millimeters) which is used for the formatting of the document is not known 
when the style sheet is created. The actual length is only known after the 
font has been selected, and the display device is known. Therefore, relative 
lengths can result in different absolute lengths depending on the presentation 
of a document. 

• em- font specific, the width of the capital ‘M’ 

• ex - font specific, the height of the letter ‘x’ 

• px- display specific, size of one pixel 

It is important to notice that in some cases relative lengths are automati- 
cally converted to absolute lengths. For example, in case of the word- spacing 
property described in section 6.3.4, a relative unit such as lem is converted 
to an absolute length (such as lOpt in case that the current font of the ele- 
ment is a 10 point font), and this result is inherited to the element’s children 
as their word spacing. So if the child element changes the font size, it will 
not get the word spacing set to the relative value, but to the absolute value 
of lOpt. Consequently, when using relative lengths, the CSSl specification 
should be consulted how these lengths are inherited for the specific property 
in question. 

Absolute lengths can be used to specify fixed lengths which will not change 
depending on the presentation. In some applications, this may be an advan- 
tage, but in most cases this is not very useful, because it limits the scalability 
of a document. The following absolute units of measure can be used with 
CSSl. 

• in - inches (1 in = 2.54 cm) 

• cm - centimeters 

• mm - millimeters (1 mm = 0.1 cm) 

• pt- points (1 pt = in ^ 0.35 mm) 

• pc - picas (1 pc = 12pt = I in 4.23 mm) 
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Scalability (or, in other words, the independence from particular presen- 
tation environments) is an important aspect of HTML in general and CSSl in 
particular, and therefore care should be taken when using absolute lengths. 
In some cases, absolute lengths may be useful, but as a general guideline, 
they should be avoided and relative lengths should be used instead. 

Finally, in many cases specific it is also possible to use a percentage rather 
than a relative or absolute length. This can also be seen as a kind of relative 
length, but it is different from the relative lengths described above, because 
it is relative to something inside the document (in most cases, the parent 
element) rather than to the presentation environment. However, percentages 
are also very useful in creating scalable documents and should therefore be 
preferred over absolute lengths. 

6.3.4 Declarations 

In the last section, we have described what selection mechanisms can be used 
to select a certain set of element instances inside an HTML page. However, 
this is only the prerequisite for the real work which needs to be done, which 
is the specification of formatting instructions (ie, the assignment of values to 
properties) in the declarations of CSSl rules. In the examples in section 6.3.2, 
we already used some declarations for changing the formatting, and now we 
give a more systematic overview over the formatting capabilities of CSSl. 

In section 6.3.4. 1, fonts are described and the ways in which fonts and 
their appearance and size can be selected. Spacing is another important issue 
of formatting, it is described in section 6. 3. 4. 2. The treatment of images is 
discussed in section 6. 3. 4. 3. Furthermore, CSSl’s model of using colors and 
backgrounds is described in section 6. 3. 4. 4. Finally, there are some declara- 
tions which can be used to change the classification of elements, these are 
described in section 6. 3. 4. 5. 

6.3.4. 1 Fonts 

One of the most important aspects of style sheets is the specification of type. 
Since most of the content of a typical web page is text, the selection of a 
certain type makes a big difference in appearance and formatting. Although 
in traditional printing, there was a big difference between type and font (type 
meaning a family of fonts, encompassing different sizes, weights, and styles), 
today these words are used interchangeably, and we will follow CSSl’s con- 
vention to do so. 

Before the introduction of the <BASEFONT> and <FONT> elements in 
HTML 3.2, the choice of a certain font was entirely up to the browser, and 
authors had no way to specify the font which should be used. HTML 4.0 
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specifies <BASEFONT> and <FONT> as deprecated elements and therefore 
practically removes the font selection capabilities from HTML, which are 
now to be implemented in style sheets. CSSl introduces a font model and 
defines a number of font properties specifying which font should be used. 

However, up to now this requires all fonts to be installed locally, since 
there currently is no standard for font interchange (this will be available as 
soon as Dynamic Fonts as described in section 10.5.4 become standardized). 
It also requires all browsers to classify locally installed fonts according to 
the categories defined by CSSl. CSSl defines five different families of fonts, 
and each font should be assigned to one of these families. Also, a number 
of parameters are defined for each font (which are style^ variant^ weighty and 
size), and each font must also be classified according to these parameters. 

“Unfortunately, there exists no well-defined and universally accepted 
taxonomy for classifying fonts, and terms that apply to one font family 
may not be appropriate for others. [. . .] Therefore it is not a simple 
problem to map typical font selection properties to a specific font.” 

CSSl specification [159] 

However, CSSl attempts to define a common framework for font classi- 
fication and selection by defining a number of properties which can be used 
for font selection. Unfortunately, this still does not address the question how 
existing fonts are classified according to this scheme, at the moment this is 
completely under the control of CSSl implementations (ie, browsers and their 
usage of locally installed fonts). 

• font-family 

This property is used to specify preferences about font families, either 
by using a specific family name (such as Times), or by using one of the 
defined generic family names, which are serif, sans-serif, monospace, 
cursive, and fantasy. It is possible to use multiple values separated by 
commas, in which case the values specify font preferences in decreasing 
order. 

BODY { font-family: Times, serif } 

This specification means that the <BODY> element (and its content, be- 
cause the font property is inherited) should use a Times font, if available, 
and otherwise any serif font family which is available. 

• font-style 

For some font families, there are different font styles, which can be selected 
using the font -style property. This property can have the values normal 
(sometimes also referred to as roman, regular, or upright), oblique (also 
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known as inclined or slanted)^ or italic (sometimes called cursive). If 
the requested font style is not defined in a font family, it will either be 
substituted, or the next family in the list of accepted font families will be 
searched for the requested style^^. 

• font-variant 

The font -variant property accepts the values normal and small-caps 
and selects either a normal or a small caps style of the current font family. 
If there is no small caps style, a browser may choose to simulate this 
style by using capitals from a smaller font size as the small letters of the 
simulated font style^^. 

• font -weight 

Using the font -weight property, the weight of the desired font can be 
specified. Most generally, the font -weight property accepts values from 
100 to 900, in steps of hundreds, 100 being the lightest and 900 being 
the heaviest weight of a font. The two common words normal and bold 
refer to a 400 respectively a 700 weight of the font. If the desired weight 
is not available, the browser will use the next closest match. It is also 
possible to use the words lighter or bolder to choose a relative weight 
in comparison to the parent’s weight. 

STRONG { font-weight: bolder } 

In this example, the style sheets specifies a relative weight for the content 
of the <STRONG> element. If the parent font (used in the <P> element 
containing the <STRONG> element instance) is normal (ie, a 400 weight), 
<STRONG> will use a bold weight (eg, a 700 weight). If, however, the 
parent font is bold, <STRONG> will use a bolder weight (eg, a 900 weight) 
if it is available in the current font family. Using the relative weight, this 
happens without the need to change the style sheet declaration for the 
<STRONG> element. 

• font-size 

The font -size property sets the desired size of the font. There a number 
of different ways to specify a font size using this property. 



Depending on the combination of requested and existing styles, either substitu- 
tion or the selection of the next family will be chosen. 

This is not the proper way to create a small caps style, because in a true small 
caps style, the small capitals are specifically designed (with regard to their width 
and the thickness of the lines) and not simply capitals taken from a smaller font 
size. However, it may be better to have a simulated small caps style than to have 
none at all. 
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— Absolute size 

In this case, the browser maintains a number of fixed font sizes (based 
on the output device and maybe user preferences). The available 
sizes are xx-small, x-small, small, medium, large, x-large, and 
xx-large. The CSSl specification suggests that each size should be 
1.5 times as large as the previous one. 

— Relative size 

Using this way of size specification, it is possible to set the size of 
a font in relation to the parent element’s font size. The two values 
smaller and larger can be used to specify a relative size, and scale 
the font one size down or up on the scale of absolute values described 
above. 

— Length 

It is also possible to specify the font size using an absolute value. The 
traditional unit for measuring the size of a font is the pointy but other 
units (as described in section 6. 3. 3. 2) can be used as well. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that this way of specifying a font size can 
easily specify an unavailable size and that it may also be inappropriate 
for some output media^^. 

— Percentage 

A method similar to the relative size value is the percentage, which 
specifies the desired font size relative to the parent element’s font size. 
A value of 120®/, will select a font which is 1.2 times as large as the 
parent element’s font. However, because it is possible to specify any 
percentage, it is easily possible to specify a font size which is not 
available. 

• font 

It is also possible to set all the previous font properties including the 
line-height property (described in section 6. 3. 4. 2) using the font prop- 
erty. This property can be used to explicitly set all font properties, or it 
will set the properties to their initial values if no explicit value is given in 
the font property. 

• text-decoration 

Although the text -decoration property does not select a font (instead 
it specifies a certain decoration of a font), it is rather closely related 
to the font selection properties and is therefore described here. The 
text-decoration property can either have the value none, meaning no 

While a smaller font size for notes such as this footnote is good in printed doc- 
uments, it may lead to hard to read text if it is rendered on a screen and set to 
an absolute length such as 9 point size. 
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decoration at all (which is the normal case), or any combination of the 
following values. 

— underline 

This indicates that the characters of the current font should be un- 
derlined. This is an effect which is similar to that achieved with the 
HTML <U> element (which is deprecated). 

— overline 

This indicates that the characters of the current font should have a 
line above them. 

— line-through 

This text decoration specifies that the characters of the current font 
should have a horizontal line inserted through the text (which is also 
known as strike-through). This is an effect which is similar to that 
achieved with HTML’s <STRIKE> or <S> elements (which are depre- 
cated) . 

— blink 

Using this value, a blinking appearance of the characters is selected, ie, 
the user agent should alternate the text between visible and invisible. 

Using these values, it is possible to change the decoration of a font which 
has been selected by the font properties. However, it is not sure that all 
possible text decorations are available for a selected font or even are avail- 
able at all (the blink text decoration is most likely not to be supported 
by some user agents and will also have no effect when being printed). 

• text-transform 

Similar to the text-decoration property, the text-transform also does 
not select a font, but changes the capitalization of text and is therefore 
also listed in this section. The text-transform property is used to change 
the case of text and can have different values for controlling this. 

— capitalize 

In this case, the browser capitalizes the first letter of each word in the 
text. This type of text capitalization is common practice in english 
headings (although some words usually are not capitalized, and the 
capitalize text transformation is not able to make this distinction). 

— uppercase 

This value is used to transform all characters to upper case. 

— lowercase 

This value does the opposite of the uppercase text transformation, it 
transforms all characters to lower case. 
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— none 

If no transformation should be done, a none value can be used, which 
will leave the character’s case unchanged. 

The exact rules for changing from one case to another depend on the 
language and on the browser. They may include the removal of accents 
and other transformations (such as characters which exist only in lower 
case variants like the german ‘6’ character). 

When working with CSSl font properties, it should always be kept in 
mind that in most cases a style sheet should support scalability. Therefore, 
whenever possible, relative measures should be used instead of absolute val- 
ues, which in most cases make it hard to scale a document. Furthermore, a 
carefully designed style sheet should always specify fail-back solutions^^, for 
example for the font family. Instead of specifying just one font (which may 
not be installed on the system where the document is viewed), it is always a 
good idea to specify alternative fonts, and, as a last resort, one of the generic 
font family names (such as serif). 

6. 3.4. 2 Space 

One important aspect of formatting is to choose the right spacing. Spacing 
comes into play in many different areas of formatting, from the space between 
letters and words to the margins of the whole document. CSSl defines a 
spacing model for block-level elements, which is shown in figure 6.7. It is 
based on three different belts around the actual content of an element. The 
element’s content is surrounded by padding, which separates the content 
from the border^^. The border is surrounded by the element’s margin, which 
separates the border from everything outside the element’s box. 

Margins can be set individually for each side or using a property which 
sets all four margins in one step. Values can either be lengths^ specifying a 
length in an absolute or relative measure, or percentages. Percentages are 
used to specify lengths in relation to the width of the parent element. Fur- 
thermore, the margin-left and margin-right properties can also be set to 
auto, in which case the browser determines the actual value based on a width 
calculation defined in the CSSl specification. 



Although this is certainly true as a general remark regarding style sheet design, 
it is even more important for font specification, because a style sheet designer 
has no control over the fonts which are installed locally where the document is 
viewed. 

The padding is also used extend the background around the element, if it has 
any background set (the background properties are described in section 6. 3. 4.4). 
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|rhis Is some sample text^ 
,which illustrates how a i 
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content 



Fig. 6.7 Spacing for block-level elements 



• margin-left 

This property sets the left margin of an element. It may be set to auto 
to specify width calculation. 

• margin-right 

The margin-right property sets the right margin of an element. It may 
be set to auto to specify width calculation. 

• margin-top 

Using the mar gin- top property, it is possible to set the top margin of an 
element. 

• margin-bottom 

This property sets the bottom margin of an element. 

• margin 

The margin property can be used to specify all four margins in one step. 
Depending on the number of values specified, the margins are set accord- 
ing to the following rules. 

— One value 

If only one value is specified, this values applies to all four sides. 

— Two values 

If two values are specified, the missing values are taken from the op- 
posite sides. The first value defines the top and the bottom margins, 
and the second value defines the left and right margins. 
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— Three values 

Similarly, if three values are specified, the missing value is taken from 
the opposite side. The first value defines the top margin, the second 
value defines the left and right margins, and the third value defines 
the bottom margin. 

— Four values 

If four values are specified, all four sides are set in the order top, right, 
bottom, and left. 

Using the margin property, it is therefore possible to use more compact 
specifications of margins. 

In addition to the margins, which specify the distance between the outer 
bounding box of an element and the border, it is also possible to specify 
the padding for an element, which is the distance between the border of an 
element and the bounding box of its content. 

The padding can be set individually for each side or using a property 
which sets the padding for all four sides in one step. Values can either be 
lengths^ specifying a length in an absolute or relative measure, or percentages. 
Percentages are used to specify lengths in relation to the width of the parent 
element. Padding will always take on the same appearance as an element’s 
background, while the margins will not, so using padding and margins also 
makes sense if no border is used at all. 

• padding-left 

This property sets the padding on the left side of an element. 

• padding-right 

The padding-right property sets the padding on the right side of an 
element. 

• padding-top 

Using the padding- top property, it is possible to set the padding on top 
of an element. 

• padding-bottom 

This property sets the padding on the bottom of an element. 

• padding 

The padding property can be used to specify the padding on all four sides 
in one step. Depending on the number of values specified, the padding is 
set according to the following rules. 

— One value 

If only one value is specified, this values applies to all four sides. 
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— Two values 

If two values are specified, the missing values are taken from the op- 
posite sides. The first value defines the top and the bottom padding, 
and the second value defines the left and right padding. 

— Three values 

Similarly, if three values are specified, the missing value is taken from 
the opposite side. The first value defines the top padding, the second 
value defines the left and right padding, and the third value defines 
the bottom padding. 

— Four values 

If four values are specified, the padding for all four sides is set in the 
order top, right, bottom, and left. 

Using the padding property, it is therefore possible to use more compact 
specifications of an element’s padding. 

In addition to the spacing defined with margins and padding, it is also 
possible to define borders which should be drawn around elements. If a border 
is requested, it is drawn between the padding and the margin, as shown in 
figure 6.7. The three properties of borders which can be set are a border’s 
style, its width, and its color. Using a number of different CSSl properties, 
these aspects can be set in different ways. 

• border-style 

This property is used to control the style of the border of an element. 
CSSl distinguishes no border at all, and two different groups of border 
styles. 

- none 

Using this value, it is specified that an element should have no border. 

- Line styles 

The line styles specify border styles which are using only simple lines 
and are therefore appropriate for display types where the number of 
colors is limited. The possible line styles are dotted, dashed, solid, 
and double. 

- 3D styles 

For more appealing visual effects, CSSl defines a number of 3D border 
styles. However, because these border styles require shading (to visu- 
alize lighter and darker edges of embossed contours), they may not be 
rendered very well on display devices with limited color palettes. The 
possible 3D style are groove and ridge (showing an embossed bor- 
der), and inset and outset (embossing the whole box of the element 
content). 
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The border- style property can be used to set the border style of all four 
border sides at once, the way this is done is determined by the number of 
values set for the property. 

— One value 

In this case, the style of all four borders is set to the given value. 

— Two values 

In case of two values, the top and bottom borders are set to the first 
value, and the left and right borders are set to the second value. 

— Three values 

If three values are present, the top border is set to the first value, 
the left and right borders are set to the second value, and the bottom 
border is set to the third value. 

— Four values 

In this case, the four values are applied in the order top, right, bottom, 
and left. 

When specifying the appearance of an element’s border, it should always 
be kept in mind that the 3D styles may be less appropriate on certain 
devices, especially when shading can become a problem. 

• border-width 

In addition to the border’s style, it is also possible to specify a border’s 
width. The width itself can be specified in different ways. 

— none 

Using the none keyword, it is specified that no border should be used 
at all. 

— Thickness keywords 

Three keywords can be used to set a border’s width. These keywords 
are thin, medium (which is the default for the border width), and 
thick. The actual width used for the border width depends on the 
browser. 

— Length 

Using a length, the border width can be set explicitly set in any unit 
of measurement known to CSSl. 

The border-width property can be used to specify all four border widths 
in one step. Depending on the number of values specified, the widths are 
set according to the following rules. 

— One value 

In this case, the width of all four borders is set to the given value. 
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— Two values 

In case of two values, the top and bottom border width is set to the 
first value, and the left and right width is set to the second value. 

— Three values 

If three values are present, the top border width is set to the first 
value, the left and right border width is set to the second value, and 
the bottom border width is set to the third value. 

— Four values 

In this case, the four values are applied in the order top, right, bottom, 
and left. 

Using the border-width property, it is therefore possible to define com- 
pact specifications of border widths^^. 

• border-color 

In addition to border style and width, it is also possible to set the bor- 
der’s color using the border-color property. If no color is specified for 
the border color, the border takes the color of the element itself. The 
border-color property can be used to specify the color of all four bor- 
ders in one step. Depending on the number of values specified, the colors 
are set according to the following rules. 

— One value 

In this case, the color of all four borders is set to the given value. 

— Two values 

In case of two values, the top and bottom border color is set to the 
first value, and the left and right border color is set to the second 
value. 

— Three values 

If three values are present, the top border color is set to the first 
value, the left and right border color is set to the second value, and 
the bottom border color is set to the third value. 

— Four values 

In this case, the four values are applied in the order top, right, bottom, 
and left. 

Using the border- color property, it is therefore possible to use compact 
specifications of border colors. 



It is also possible to set the four border widths individually using the four 
properties border-left-width, border-right-width, border-top-width, and 
border-bottom-width. 
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• border 

If all four borders should be set to the same values, it is possible to set 
the style, the width, and the color in one step using the border property. 
This property accepts the same values as the individual properties for 
style, width, and color^^. 

The border properties have, to some extent, overlapping functionality. It 
is therefore possible to achieve the same effects using different combinations 
of the border properties. Which of these properties are used depends on 
the application, but in most cases the border, border-lef t, border-right, 
border-top, and border-bottom properties will be used most frequently, 
because they allow the specification of all border properties (style, width, 
and color) in one step. 

To end this discussion of margin and padding spaces (and borders) around 
element content, CSSl’s concept of collapsing margins has to be mentioned. 
Whenever a top and a bottom margin touch directly, only the larger margin 
is used, while the smaller margin is discarded. This is done to make sure 
that there is not too much space between elements. A similar mechanism 
is used when more than one element begin or end at the same time^^. In 
this case, the margins from all these elements (and maybe a margin from a 
touching element) are taken, and the maximum value is used for determining 
the formatting, while all other margins are discarded. 

In addition to the spacing around block-level elements (using margins, 
padding, and borders), which has been described so far, CSSl also defines a 
number of properties which are used to control the spacing inside block-level 
elements. 

• text-align 

This property sets the way lines are adjusted horizontally between the 
left and right margins of the element. It is possible to set this property to 
four different values. 

- left 

This is the most usual way of text alignment in most browsers today. 

The lines are aligned at the left margin and the right margin is ragged. 



If it is required to set the borders of an element to different values of style, 
width, or color, the border-left, border-right, border-top, or border-bottom 
properties can be used. These properties make it possible to set style, width, and 
color for one border in one step. 

This frequently happens in list environments, where at the end of the list, a <P>, 
a <LI>, and a <UL> element may end simultaneously. It is possible that all these 
elements have a non-zero bottom margin assigned. 
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— right 

This type of text alignment is the opposite of left alignment, the lines 
are aligned at the right margin and the left margin is ragged. This 
type of text alignment is often used for marginal notes on the left side 
of left aligned or justified text. 

— centered 

This type of alignment specifies lines which are individually centered 
between the left and right margin, so the left and right margin of the 
text will appear ragged. 

— justified 

This type of text alignment aligns lines on both the left and the right 
margin by adjusting the spacing between words, so that all lines have 
the same length. This type of text alignment is typically seen in printed 
documents such as books and journals. 

Although most browsers today by default use left text alignment, the 
CSSl standard specifies that the default of this property is specific to a 
user agent. If text alignment is important, it should therefore always be 
specified in the style sheet (for example in a rule selecting the <BODY> 
element, from where it is inherited to all elements of the document). 

• text-indent 

It is possible to specify the indentation of the first line of a paragraph 
using the text -indent property. Indentations can be either positive or 
negative, with negative values causing the first line of the paragraph to 
stick out of the bounding box of the paragraph. The text indentation can 
be specified using a length or a percentage^ with the latter meaning a 
percentage of the width of the paragraph. 

• line-height 

This property specifies how far apart the lines in a paragraph are. How- 
ever, since lines may contain larger elements than the line height, causing 
the line to be larger, the line-height property actually specifies the min- 
imum distance between the lines of a paragraph. The line height can be 
specified in three different ways. 

— Length 

This specifies the line height as a length, which may be an absolute 
or (which most cases will be better) a relative value which takes into 
account the font’s size (em or ex would be used in this case). 

— Percentage 

This type of value sets the line height relative to the font size. The 
resulting line height is computed and inherited by all children of the 
element. Consequently, if a child uses a smaller font and does not 
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change the line height, the line height remains the same as for the 
parent, resulting in a line height which is larger in relation to the font 
size. 

— Number 

This type of value also sets the line height relative to the font size. 
However, in contrast to a percentage value, a number value causes 
the line height to be calculated for each child of an element. As a 
consequence, if a child uses a smaller font and does not explicitly 
change the line height, the line height is calculated in relation to the 
new font size and will therefore be set to a smaller value. 

The line height of a text is very important with regard to the visual ap- 
pearance of a document. Small line height may make a text look too dense, 
while large line heights often result in reduced readability. Furthermore, 
the line height of a text also is heavily influenced by the font being used 
(and not only its size, but also the style and the overall appearance). 

• word-spacing 

The word-spacing property allows the adjustment of the amount of 
spacing between words. Normally, a font will have a word spacing de- 
fined specifically for its appearance, but this spacing can be expanded or 
shrunk using the word- spacing property. The property can either be set 
to normal, leaving the word spacing up to the browser, or to a length. In 
this case, the latter is added to the normal word spacing. It is possible to 
use negative values, in which case the word spacing will be narrower than 
the font’s default. This may cause words to overlap. 



letter-spacing 

This is sarrpe text 



word- spacing 



Fig. 6.8 The word-spacing and letter-spacing properties 



• letter-spacing 

This property is similar to the word-spacing property described above, 
but rather than setting the spacing between different words, it affects the 
spacing of the letters of a word. Normally, a font will have a letter spacing 
defined specifically for its appearance, but this spacing can be expanded 
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or shrunk using the letter- spacing property. The property can either 
be set to normal, leaving the letter spacing up to the browser, or a length. 
In case of a length being used, the given value is added to the normal 
letter spacing. It is also possible to use negative values, in which case the 
letter spacing will be narrower than the font’s default. This may cause 
letters to overlap. 

• vertical-align 

Using the vertical-align property, it is possible to raise or lower letters 
or images above or below the baseline of a text. The vertical alignment 
of an element can be set in a number of ways. For elements without a 
baseline, such as images, the alignment is based on the bottom of the 
element whenever the baseline is used for the alignment of text. 

— baseline 

This is the default and aligns the baseline of the child element with 
the baseline of its parent. 

— sub 

This puts the child element in the parent’s preferred position for sub- 
scripts, which normally is determined by the font being used. The 
alignment is based on the child’s baseline. 

— super 

This puts the child element in the parent’s preferred position for su- 
perscripts, which normally is determined by the font being used. The 
alignment is based on the child’s baseline. 

— top 

This alignment uses the top of the child element and aligns it with the 
tallest thing on the line. 

— text-top 

This aligns the top of the child element with the top of the parent’s 
tallest letter. This gives a slightly different effect than the super value, 
which usually will align superscripts to stick out over the top of the 
parent’s tallest letter. 

— middle 

This alignment aligns the vertical midpoint of the child element with 
the parent element’s baseline plus half the x-height, that is, the middle 
of the lower case letters. 

— text-bottom 

This aligns the bottom of the child element with the bottom of the 
parent’s font. This gives a slightly different effect than the sub value. 
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— bottom 

This alignment uses the bottom of the child element and aligns it with 
the lowest thing on the line. 

— Percentage 

Finally, it is also possible to specify a percentage (which may also be 
a negative value) . A percentage value indicates how much the element 
is to be raised or lowered in comparison to the element’s line height. 

Setting the vertical alignment of elements is one of the points of fine- 
tuning the appearance of a text (for example by deciding whether su- 
perscripts should be displayed using super or text-top alignment). 
While for text the vertical alignment will most often not be used, the 
vertical-alignment property is often used for aligning images with re- 
gard to text. 

These properties end the description of spacing properties for block-level 
elements and inside block-level elements, which is one of the most important 
aspects of formatting. In the next section, the handling of images in CSSl is 
discussed, which also has a lot to do with the visual appearance of an HTML 
page. 

6. 3.4.3 Images 

Although in many cases images will be the most frequently used content 
besides text, the following discussion of properties applies to all replaced ele- 
ments, which are elements whose content is replaced by an image or an object 
such as a button. Examples for replaced elements are <IMG>, <OBJECT>, 
<INPUT>, <SELECT>, and <TEXTAREA>. CSSl treats all these elements in 
the same way, assuming that they have a natural (or intrinsic) size, which is 
the normal size of the element if it is not explicitly scaled. 

• width 

This property sets the width of an element. Although it is possible to set 
the width of normal block-level elements, it is most frequently done with 
replaced elements such as images. The width can either be set to auto 
(which is the default), using a length value, or specifying a percentage. In 
case of a percentage being used, the width is set in relation to the width 
of the parent element. 

• height 

This property sets the height of an element. Although it is possible to set 
the height of normal block-level elements, it is most frequently done with 
replaced elements such as images. The height can either be set to auto 
(which is the default), or using a length value. 
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• float 

The float property allows to place an element at the left or right edge of 
the parent element. The element is taken out of the norrnal flow of text 
or other non-floating elements and is placed at one of the edges. 

— left 

This value floats the element to the left margin. 

— right 

This value floats the element to the right margin. 

— none 

This is the default and places the element in the flow of text where it 
appears, which will most likely not be at the left or right edge of the 
parent element. 

The float property in most cases is used for the placement of images 
(or other large replaced elements) which are part of the text (ie, the text 
should float around them), but should be aligned with one of the text’s 
borders. 

• clear 

This property works with the float property. Because elements using the 
float property are placed outside the flow of text (or more general, non- 
floating content), it is possible that they interfere with the placement of 
other elements. The clear property specifles whether an element allows 
floating elements at its sides. 

— none 

This is the default and specifies that the element allows floating ele- 
ments on both of its sides. 

— left 

In this case, the element does not allow floating elements on its left 
side, but accepts floating elements on its right side. 

— right 

In this case, the element does not allow floating elements on its right 
side, but accepts floating elements on its left side. 

— both 

This is the most restrictive case and specifies that the element does 
not allow floating elements on either of its sides. 

A common use for this property is to set headings of different levels to 
different clear values, for example setting that <H1> headings have to 
have both sides without floating elements. Lower level headings (such as 
<H2>) can accept floating elements on their right side (by using the left 
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value for the clear property). Headings below this level then may accept 
floating elements on both sides, using the none value. 

The properties which can be used for replaced elements deflne the place- 
ment of these elements in the flow of text and other elements. Using certain 
kinds of formatting (such as floating elements) , the formatting becomes more 
complex and may have implications for the formatting of other elements 
(such as in the example with the heading elements) . It is therefore necessary 
to think about formatting more carefully when using replaced elements inside 
a document. 

Although more unusual than using them for replaced elements, it is also 
easily possible to use the properties described in this section for non-replaced 
elements. One example would be a list, which could be taken out of the normal 
flow of text using the float property, with its width set using the width 
property (most likely to some percentage of the parent element’s width). 
In this case, the list would appear formatted separately, and it would be 
advisable to surround it with a border. 

6. 3. 4. 4 Colors and backgrounds 

In addition to the properties which have been discussed in the previous section 
and which change the actual formatting of a document, it is also possible to 
change colors. This does not change the actual layout (in terms of geometry), 
but color can be a very important factor for the presentation of a document^^ . 
CSSl deflnes a number of properties to deflne foreground and background 
colors, and also to define background images, which can be used instead of a 
background using only one color. 

• color 

The foreground color of an element can be set using the color property. 
This is the color which is used for text and text decorations. If a border is 
present and the border color is not explicitly set using the border-color 
or border properties discussed in section 6. 3.4. 2, the foreground color also 
determines the color of the border. A common use of the color property 
is to set the color of hyperlinks depending on their state, using the anchor 
pseudo-class as described in section 6. 3. 2. 4 

• background-color 

Using the background-color property, it is possible to set the background 
color of an element. The background color can be set to be transparent 

The two most important factors for using color are increcised readability by using 
visually pleasing color combinations, and the marking of special sections, such 
as using red text for warnings or important remarks. 
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(which is the default) or to any color. In addition to the surface behind 
the text of the element (which is displayed in the foreground color), the 
padding (described in section 6. 3. 4. 2) will also have the background color. 
If the element also uses a background image, this may partially or totally 
cover the background color. 

• background- image 

If an image should be used for the background, the background- image 
property can be used to specify a URL. This URL points to an image 
which is used as the background image. 

• background-repeat 

This property determines whether and how a background image is re- 
peated in the element^^. The effect of the background-repeat property 
is shown in figure 6.9, assuming that the background image has been 
centered (this position can be changed using the background-position 
property described below). 




Fig. 6.9 Effects of the background-repeat property 



— repeat 

In this case, the image is repeated both vertically and horizontally, so 
that the entire background is covered by the image. This is the default 
value. 
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The process of repeating an image so that it fills a given surface is called tiling. 
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— repeat-x 

If the image should only be repeated horizontally, the repeat-x value 
can be used. If the image is not as high as the element, there will 
be no background image above and below the single row of repeated 
background images. 

— repeat-y 

If the image should only be repeated vertically, the repeat-y value 
can be used. If the image is not as wide as the element, there will 
be no background image to the left and right of the single column of 
repeated background images. 

— no-repeat 

In some cases it may also be desirable to have the background image 
only once. This effect can be achieved using the no-repeat value. 

Using the background-repeat property, it is possible to achieve a large 
number of effects, depending on the design of the background image, 
in particular its tiling. Finer control over background design is possible 
using the background- attachment and background-posit ion properties 
described below. 

• background-attachment 

Normally, the background image is attached to an element, so when the 
element is scrolled in a browser, the background image scrolls with it. 
This can be changed using the background- attachment property. 

— scroll 

This is the default, where the background image is attached to the 
element and scrolls with it. 

— fixed 

If the background should be attached to the window (or canvas, as it 
is called in CSSl), this can be specified using the fixed value. 

The background-attachment property can be used to achieve special 
effects, such as a logo which always stays in one corner of the window, 
even if the document content is scrolled back and forth. This effect can be 
achieved by setting a fixed background attachment for the background 
of the <BODY> element. 

• background-position 

The background position determines where the background image is 
placed in relation to the surface covered by the element. The default 
is for the background image to be placed in the upper left corner. This 
placement can be changed using several methods. 
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— Percentages 

Percentages can be used to place the background relative to the size 
of the element. The way it is defined in CSSl is shown in figure 6.10. 
The percentages are taken relative to the background image’s size 
and relative to the element’s size and the background image is placed 
accordingly. If only one value is given, it is used for the horizontal 
placement and the background image is centered vertically (as if the 
second value had been given as 50%). 



50% 




Fig. 6.10 Using percentages for the background-position property 



- Lengths 

Using lengths, the upper left corner of the background image is placed 
that far away from the upper left corner of the element. If only one 
value is given, it is used for horizontal placement and the background 
image is centered vertically. 

- Keywords 

It is also possible to use keywords, which serve as short cuts for 
percentages. For horizontal placement, the keywords top, center, 
and bottom can be used. For vertical placement, the keywords left, 
center, and right can be used. These keywords correspond to the 
percentages 0%, 50%, and 100%. If only one keyword is specified, the 
unspecified dimension is assumed to be center. 

Although the usage of the background-position property might look a 
bit complicated, it is a very flexible mechanism for specifying all kinds of 
positionings of background images. 
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• background 

The background property is a short cut to set all aspects of a background 
at once. If some of the properties are not set (which is possible by specify- 
ing only some of the background properties) , they are set to their default 
values. 

Colors and backgrounds are an important aspect of web page design, and 
therefore CSS offers a number of properties which can be used to set them 
to a number of different values. When using colors and backgrounds, special 
care should be taken to ensure the readability of the document, even if it is 
displayed on devices with only a limited number of colors or even black and 
white. 

6. 3. 4. 5 Classification properties 

In addition to the properties described in the previous sections, there also 
is one property which can be used to change an element’s classification ac- 
cording to HTML’s differentiation between block-level and inline elements as 
described in section 5. 2. 3. 2. In addition to that, the treatment of lists and 
white-space characters in element content can also be changed using CSSl 
properties, and because all these properties are changing the way an element 
is formatted on a very basic level, they are summarized in this last section 
about CSSl properties. 

• display 

HTML differentiates between block-level and inline elements, and the 
HTML standard specifies for each element whether it is a block-level or 
an inline element. However, sometimes it may be desirable to change this 
assignment, and this can be done with the display property^^. 

— block 

Using this value, the formatting of an element can be set to block- 
level, so that it is treated like an HTML block-level element. This 
means that it is started on a new line. 

— inline 

It is possible to achieve the opposite effect by using the inline value, 
which sets an element to be formatted like an HTML inline element. 
Consequently, the content of the element will be displayed on the same 
line as the previous content. 
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A common application for this may be to change lower level headings (such as 
<H3> or lower) to inline elements, thus starting the text of the section directly 
after its heading and not on a new line. 
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— list-item 

If the display property of an element is set to list- item, it will be 
displayed as a box with a label. The formatting of the box and appear- 
ance of the label can be set using the list style properties described 
below. 

— none 

It is also possible to hide an element completely by setting its display 
property to none. A browser displays the document as if all the ele- 
ments with their display property set to none were not present at 
all. 

Using these values, it is possible to achieve effects which are very different 
from the usual formatting of HTML, for example by setting <LI> elements 
to inline. In this case, list items no longer are displayed on individual 
lines, but are formatted as running text, which is the most compact way 
a list can be displayed^®. 

• list-style-type 

This property only affects elements whose display type is either list- item 
by default (this is true for the <LI> element), or whose display type has 
been set to list-item using the display property. The list-style-type 
property sets whether there is a label and, if so, its appearance. 

— disc 

This value sets the label to a disc (^•’), this is the default value. 

— circle 

Another unnumbered list style type can be set using the circle value, 
which uses a circle (‘o’) as list label. 

— square 

The third available unnumbered list style type is the box (‘O’). 

— decimal 

Lists can be numbered using decimal numbers (1, 2, 3, . . .). This is 
often used for first-level numbering. 

— lower-roman 

Another possible way of numbering lists is to use lower case roman 
numerals (i, ii, iii, . . . ), which can get a bit confusing for larger num- 
bers. 



Even though this effect could also be achieved by simply entering the list as 
text inside one paragraph, the display property method has two advantages. 
The formatting can be changed to the usual list-item display style without 
changing the HTML document, and non- visual user agents can still recognize 
the content as a list rather than a simple sentence including some commas or 
semicolons. 
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— upper-roman 

It is also possible to use upper case roman numerals (I, II, III, . . 
which may be as confusing as lower case roman numerals for large 
numbers. 

— lower-alpha 

Another possibility is to use lower case alphanumeric numbering (a, 
b, c, . . . ). This is often used for second-level numbering, but is limited 
to the number of characters available. 

— upper-alpha 

Upper case alphanumeric numbering (A, B, C, . . .) can also be used 
but has the same limitations as lower case alphanumeric numbering. 

— none 

If no label is required at all, the list style type can be set to none and 
no label will be used. 

List style types are already built into browsers, which will normally auto- 
matically select different list style types for different levels of nested lists. 
However, this can easily be changed with contextual selectors. 

OL { list-style-type: decimal } 

OL OL { list-style-type: lower-alpha } 

OL OL OL { list-style-type: lower-roman } 

Using this or a similar style sheet, the list style type of lists and nested 
lists can be changed for a complete document, without the need to modify 
the HTML code or to individually set the list style types. 

• list-style-image 

This property only affects elements whose display type is either list -item 
by default (this is true for the <LI> element), or whose display type 
has been set to list -item using the display property. If it is nec- 
essary to use a list label different from the symbols described above, 
the list-style-image property can be used to specify a URL. This 
URL points to an image which is used as the label. If for some rea- 
son the browser is not able to download or display the image, the 
list-style-type property will be used to determine the label. 

• list-style-position 

This property only affects elements whose display type is either list- item 
by default (this is true for the <LI> element), or whose display type has 
been set to list-item using the display property. For these elements, 
the list-style-position property is used to determine where the label 
of a list item should be displayed. 
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— inside 

This value specifies that the label should be placed inside the list 
item box, aligned with the first line of text. This results in a more 
compact display, which has the disadvantage that labels are not as 
easily recognizable as with the outside style. 

— outside 

The outside value, which is the default, places the label of a list item 
outside the item’s box, aligned with the first line of text inside the 
box. 

Basically, the two variants of the label position are a trade-off between 
compactness and visibility, so typically style sheets optimized for compact 
display will use inside label placement, while the more usual outside 
will be used in most other cases. 

• list-style 

This property only affects elements whose display type is either list -item 
by default (this is true for the <LI> element), or whose display type has 
been set to list -item using the display property. The list -style 
property can be used to set the other list style properties together, so 
it is only a short hand way for setting the values of list -style- type, 
list-style-image, and list-style-position. 

• white-space 

Usually (with the only exception of the <PRE> element described in sec- 
tion 5.2.4), a browser automatically reduces the number of spaces, tabs, 
and newlines (collectively called white- space characters) to achieve a for- 
matting which is independent from the formatting of the HTML file. Nor- 
mally, this is useful and it is also what is expected. However, for certain 
elements it may be necessary to retain the formatting of the input file. 
This can be done using the white-space property. 

— normal 

This is the default (for all elements except <PRE>) and means that the 
browser ignores or collapses extra white-space characters and formats 
the elements according to the rules of the style sheet. 

— pre 

A value of pre causes all extra white-space characters to be retained 
and newlines to cause line breaks. This is the default for the <PRE> 
element. 

— no wrap 

This value will collapse spaces and tabs as normal, but it will not 
automatically break lines that are too long to be displayed. Line breaks 
only occur when there is a <BR> in the text. 
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Using these special ways for handling white-space characters, it is possible 
to create style sheets for different kinds of pre-formatted text, such as 
poetry or computer programs. 

Using the properties described in this section, it is possible to achieve 
formatting effects which are very different from the standard formatting 
of HTML documents (ie, the default formatting style which is built into 
a browser). However, there are still many limitations with CSSl. CSS2 as 
described in section 6.6.2 allows more formatting effects than CSSl does. 

6.3.5 Using multiple style sheets 

The basic idea of CSS is the combination of multiple style sheets (which is 
called cascading)^ and even though in many cases it may look as if there 
were only one document-specific style sheet involved, this is not true. If there 
is a document-specific style sheet, a browser already has to combine the 
internal formatting rules (which are also some kind of style sheet) and this 
external style sheet for determining the document’s formatting. Therefore, 
even for simple configurations like one document-specific style sheet, it is 
already necessary to specify how style sheets can be combined. The basic 
configuration is shown in figure 6.11, which shows multiple style sheets, and 
the relation of cascading and inheritance. 




cascading 



Fig. 6.11 Cascading and inheritance with CSS 

Basically, inheritance (as described in section 6.3.1) is based on only one 
style sheet, with properties being inherited from element instances to their 
children (ie, to the element instances they contain). On the other hand, cas- 
cading always involves multiple style sheets and defines how they can be 
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consistently used together. In section 6.3.5. 1, the basic idea of cascading is 
explained and how it can be specified. Since different style sheets can contain 
rules for the same element instance, it is possible that conflicts appear^^, a 
situation which is described in section 6. 3. 5. 2. However, in order to resolve 
these conflicts, a well-defined process has to be defined which makes it possi- 
ble to predict the outcome of conflicting rules in cascaded style sheets. CSSl’s 
conflict resolution process is described in section 6. 3. 5. 3. 

6.3.5. 1 Cascading 

As shown in figure 6.11, even the usage of a single document-specific style 
sheets involves cascading, because this style sheet has to be cascaded with the 
browser’s style sheet. The HTML <LINK> element is used to link a style sheet 
to a document, it is part of the HTML document’s head (which is described 
in detail in section 5.2.3. 1). 

<LINK REL="stylesheet'* HREF=" common. css" TYPE="text/css"> 

Using this very simple form of cascading, the browser first loads the 
HTML document, inspects the document head, discovers the style sheet spec- 
ification in the <LINK> element and also retrieves the style sheet from the 
same HTTP server and path from where it retrieved the document. Since 
the HREF attribute accepts any URL, the style sheet can reside anywhere, it 
does not have to be stored in the same directory or even on the same server. 
After retrieving the style sheet, the browser combines its own built-in style 
sheet and the retrieved style sheet in order to determine the formatting of 
the HTML document. 

However, this situation is simpler than the one depicted in figure 6.11, 
where in addition to the browser’s built-in style sheet, there are two other 
style sheets involved. There are two possible scenarios how these two style 
sheets may have been specified. 

• User style sheet and designer style sheet 

A browser may allow the user to define a style sheet setting the presen- 
tation preferences. This style sheet is more important than the browser’s 
built-in style sheet (since it customizes the browser’s formatting), but less 
important than style sheets which are supplied by page designers (since 
these style sheets are written specifically for a web page and may define 
important presentation aspects of it). 
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It is also possible that conflicts appecir between rules specified in a single style 
sheet. 
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• Multiple designer style sheets 

The design of an HTML page may involve the usage of multiple style 
sheets, and for different reasons it may be desirable to keep these style 
sheets separate rather than merging them into a single style sheet. 

— Modular organization of style sheets 

For reasons of complexity, it may be preferable to split the functional- 
ity of one rather complex style sheet into several smaller style sheets, 
which may be easier to maintain and to test than one large style sheet. 

— Hierarchical organization of style sheets 

The organization of a web site may involve the definition of a common 
style sheet, which has to be used for all documents (setting basic 
parameters such as the font and colors), and page specific style sheets. 
These style sheets define formatting aspects of specific pages, such as 
special paragraph classes and their presentation. 

— Alternate style sheets 

Another possibility is the provision of multiple style sheets for sup- 
porting different presentation styles. In this case, a common style sheet 
defines the basic appearance of the document, and different alternate 
style sheets are defined to specify different presentation styles^^. 

There are other motivations to use multiple designer style sheets, but 
in general these three issues are a good classification (and they are also 
supported by HTML through the use of alternate style sheets which can 
be specified using the <LINK> element’s REL attribute). 

Naturally, these scenarios are not limited to two style sheets, they may be 
extended to three or more style sheets, and they may also be combined. How- 
ever, in the first case (user and designer style sheets), there is only one style 
sheet specified in the HTML document, and the user style sheet is only known 
to the browser (ie, it is not related to any specific HTML document), which 
combines the three style sheets. This configuration is shown in figure 6.12. 

In this scenario, the browser needs a mechanism for defining user style 
sheets. Most browsers today make it possible for a user to define a number 
of presentation preferences, but usually in a browser-specific way. Because 
of this design, a user’s presentation preferences are browser specific (ie, they 
cannot be used for different browsers) and are usually more limited than 
CSSl. Hopefully, in the near future these browser-specific presentation pref- 
erences will be replaced with a mechanism to define the user’s presentation 
preferences in a browser-independent way using CSS style sheets. 



One possible application for this is the definition of a compact presentation style 
and a presentation style for clearer presentation. 
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Fig. 6.12 User and designer style sheets in a CSS browser 



Another scenario includes the presence of multiple designer style sheets. 
In this case, the page’s designer used multiple style sheets for specifying its 
presentation, and therefore the page itself contains references to these style 
sheets. This situation is shown in figure 6.13. Since there are multiple style 
sheets being referenced from the HTML document, it is necessary to specify 
them using multiple <LINK> elements in the HTML document. 

<LIMK REL=" stylesheet" HREF="special . css" TYPE="text/css"> 

<LINK REL="stylesheet" HREF=" common. css" TYPE="text/css"> 

The HTML standard defines that the order of <LINK> elements in the 
HTML document is significant. The most specific style sheet is specified first, 
so in the example the common. css style sheet is the more general one, for 
example containing presentation preferences which are defined for all docu- 
ments of the web site. The special. css style sheet contains presentation 
preferences specific to that page. 

Another possible way of combining a common style sheet and style infor- 
mation for a single web page is to include that information directly inside 
the HTML page rather than storing it in an external style sheet, using the 
<STYLE> element. 

<LINK REL=" stylesheet" HREF="common. css" TYPE="text/css"> 

<STYLE TYPE="text/css"> 

BODY { font-family: scins-serif } 

</STYLE> 
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Fig. 6.13 Multiple designer style sheets in a CSS browser 

As said before, it is also possible to combine the two main motivations for 
using multiple style sheets, which are user style sheets and multiple designer 
style sheets. In this case, there are even more style sheets involved, and the 
situation can be depicted as shown in figure 6.14. 

Furthermore, as mentioned above, it is possible to use alternate style 
sheets, which make it possible for a designer to create different presentation 
styles for one web page. In this case, the browser must be informed that there 
are style sheets to choose from, and this is done using a special keyword for 
the REL attribute of the <LINK> element. 

<LINK REL=" alternate stylesheet" TITLE=" compact" 

HREF="compact . css" TYPE="text/css"> 

<LINK REL="alternate stylesheet" TITLE="big" 

HREF="big.css" TYPE="text/css"> 

<LINK REL="stylesheet" HREF=" common. css" TYPE="text/css"> 

If a browser encounters this specification, it should offer the user the 
possibility to choose from the alternate style sheets, and typically this choice 
will be based on the <LINK> element’s TITLE attribute. Currently, there are 
no standardized values for this attribute (which would make it possible to 
have a browser choose automatically rather than always asking the user)^^. 

There axe standardized values for media-dependent style sheets, using the <LINK> 
element’s MEDIA attribute. However, media-dependent style sheets is a different 
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Fig. 6.14 User and multiple designer style sheets in a CSS browser 



Although the current versions of browsers do not support all the various 
uses of style sheets (for example, alternate style sheets are not supported at 
all), this will change in the future and enable the creation of web pages with 
many different appearances, depending on media and user preferences. 

Whenever a browser is using multiple (in other words cascading) style 
sheets, for the presentation of each element it searches the cascade of style 
sheets for rules applying to this element. Only if no rules can be found, the 
inheritance mechanism will be used to check whether some of the properties 
which are needed for the presentation are inherited through parent elements. 

6. 3. 5. 2 Conflicts 

Naturally, the cascading mechanism described in the previous section also 
leads to conflicts, which may appear for different reasons. In general, conflicts 
are defined by the existence of different rules setting the same property. 

• Rules inside one style sheet 

It is possible that there are conflicts inside a single style sheet, since the 
different ways of selecting elements very often will lead to overlapping 
selectors. One simple example for this is a type selector for a paragraph 

mechanism than alternate style sheets, since they normally do not require any 
user intervention. 
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(selecting all paragraphs inside a document) and a contextual selector 
which only selects paragraphs inside other elements (such as lists or ta- 
bles). 

• User styles and designer styles 

Since a user style sheet has nothing to do with a specific web page, it 
can easily be the case that a user style sheet has conflicts with a designer 
style sheet. The general idea here is that a user style sheet should specify 
all the presentation preferences which are important for a user, but which 
may be overridden by a page designer’s style sheet. 

• Multiple designer styles 

If multiple designer style sheets are being used, it is also possible for 
conflicts to appear. One possible scenario here is the existence of a site 
wide style sheet, which is used in conjunction with page specific style 
sheets. It is possible that the designer of a specific page defines rules 
which conflict with the site wide style sheet. 

Theoretically, there are different ways how conflicts could be resolved. 
One way would be to define a mechanism which tries to find a compromise 
between conflicting rules, for example taking the average value if there is 
more than one rule setting a certain length. However, this approach does not 
work for all types of properties, and it may also often lead to unexpected 
results, so CSSl resolves conflicts by selecting one rule which applies and 
ignoring all other rules. The way how this rule is selected is described in the 
following section. 

6. 3. 5. 3 Conflict resolution 

The basic process for resolving conflicts consists of five steps, but this process 
is ended as soon as the confiicts are eliminated by reducing the choice of 
rules that apply to the element in question to one. Basically, the process is 
designed to built a set of rules and to apply certain criteria to this set defining 
a partial ordering on it, and to repeat this until a single rule is found which 
ranks highest according to a certain criterion. 

1. Find all the rules that apply 

The first thing is to find all the rules which apply to the element in 
question. This is done by taking the selectors as described in section 6.3.2, 
which clearly define which rules apply to which elements. If no explicit 
rules apply to the element, inherited rules will be used. 

2. Sort the rules by explicit weight 

It is possible to mark rules as being important to the style sheet designer 
by labeling them “! important” . These rules are given precedence over 
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normal rules not having this label. If there is not more than one rule 
being marked as important (which is considered to be the normal case if 
this mechanism is used at all), the search ends here. 

3. Sort by origin 

This step uses the origin of rules for defining an order on them. According 
to figure 6.11, the highest precedence is given to rules on the right side. 
Consequently, after this step, only rules from one style sheet are remaining 
in the set of rules which are taken into consideration. 

4. Sort by specificity 

The specificity of a rule is determined by the generality of a rule. For 
example, a rule defined for “P” is more general than a rule defined for 
“LI P”, since it applies to all paragraphs and not only the paragraphs 
in list items. The formal definition of the specificity of a rule is based 
on counting the number of ID and CLASS attributes (as described in 
section 6. 3. 2. 2), and the number of element names in the selector (as 
described in sections 6.3.2. 1 and 6. 3. 2. 3)^^. 

5. Sort by order specified 

The last step of the conflict resolution process sorts the rules by the order 
in which they were specified. Rules which are specified later in a style sheet 
have a higher precedence. Rules in imported style sheets^ ^ are considered 
to be before any rules in the style sheet itself. 

The last rule ensures that conflict resolution will always be deterministic, 
because there is a clearly defined order of all the rules inside the style sheet. 
It should be noted, however, that this order in the style sheet is the last 
thing which is taken into consideration, so normally, conflict resolution will 
end at an earlier time and the order of rules inside a style sheet will not be 
significant. 

6.4 Related approaches 

CSS is only one possible way for defining style sheets, and although it cer- 
tainly is the most widely known standard, there are other style sheet lan- 
guages. HTML itself is not restricted to CSS, using the <LINK> element’s 
TYPE attribute it is possible to define the style sheet language being used. 

These numbers are concatenated and a comparison is made based on this con- 
catenated number, which means that a difference in the number of ID attributes 
will always outweigh everything else, and a difference in the number of CLASS 
attributes (if the number of ID attributes is the same) will always outweigh a 
difference in the number of element names in the selector. 

CSSl defines a mechanism for the inclusion of style sheets into other style sheets 
by using the import command inside a style sheet. 
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Much more important than HTML’s support for style sheet languages is 
the support which can be expected from browsers. At the time of writing, the 
two most important browsers, Netscape’s Navigator and Microsoft’s Internet 
Explorer, both implement subsets of CSSl, and it is very likely that the next 
versions will provide full support for CSSl and maybe also limited support 
for CSS2. 

The two other most important style sheet languages in the context of the 
web are much more complex, which is based on the fact that they are not 
limited to a certain document type. CSS can be rather simple because it is 
specifically tailored to HTML and has been optimized for the usage with this 
document type. 

• Document Style Semantics and Specification Language (DSSSL) [127] 
This is the style language which has been defined for SGML, and although 
it is much more powerful than CSS (with every character being an ele- 
ment which has a number of properties which can be manipulated), it is 
also much more complex. The main reason for the greater complexity is 
that DSSSL has been designed to specify the formatting of any SGML 
document type rather than only one specific type (such as HTML). 

• Extensible Style Language (XSL) 

XSL is the style language which has been defined for XML, it is described 
in section 7.5. XSL has been derived from DSSSL, and therefore inherits 
both its power and complexity. 

Although there are other style languages, it seems very likely that CSS 
will be the language being used for HTML style sheets. In the context of the 
web, XSL will also be used for specifying style sheets for XML documents, 
but it is unlikely that CSS will be replaced by XSL, because XSL is much 
more complex and therefore more difficult to use and to implement. 

6.5 Converting to CSS 

With all the new possibilities which CSS offers, it is also an important ques- 
tion how migration can be done from HTML to HTML/CSS. Because of the 
limited support for CSS in the current browsers, it may be a little too early or 
at least not necessary to convert from HTML to HTML/ CSS. However, once 
CSS support is available more widely, the increased formatting capabilities of 
HTML/CSS and the structural advantages of separating HTML content from 
CSS presentation information will encourage the use of HTML/CSS rather 
than simple HTML. 

The HTML 4.0 standard already defines two different DTDs, the transi- 
tional and the strict DTD as described in section 5.2.1. While the transitional 
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DTD contains all the attributes and elements which have been used for spec- 
ifying formatting before the invention of CSS, the strict DTD does not. As 
a general rule, the transitional DTD should be used for interpreting docu- 
ments, while the strict DTD should be used for generating documents. This 
way it can be ensured that in new HTML documents no features are used 
which are only there for compatibility reasons with older versions. 

If this procedure is taken as a guideline, it is also advisable to not only 
generate HTML pages, but also to start generating CSS style sheets together 
with these pages. Since CSS is not very old, the support for CSS in authoring 
tools and other web software is in an early stage. However, in the near future 
there will be tools which take existing web pages and try to separate con- 
tent from presentation, producing HTML and CSS as output. Raggett [218] 
describes such a tool, called HTML Tidy^ which currently only cleans up 
HTML code, but in the future will also be able to convert HTML documents 
to HTML/CSS. 

In the long run, support for CSS will improve, resulting in tools which also 
support the creation and use of alternate and media dependent style sheets, 
thus managing a whole web site as a collection of HTML pages, which are 
linked to possibly multiple style sheets. Since a set of style sheets should be 
used consistently for a whole collection of web pages, tools for managing and 
structuring style sheets will soon emerge. 

6.6 The future of CSS 

The CSSl standard has been finalized by the end of 1996. Currently, the most 
popular browsers, Netscape’s Navigator 4.0 and Microsoft’s Internet Explorer 
4.0, both implement CSSl, but only a (although substantial) subset of it. It 
is foreseeable that CSSl will not be the style sheet standard for a long time, 
and in this section we will take a short look at two newer developments. 
Cascading Style Sheets Positioning (CSS-P) described in section 6.6.1, and 
Cascading Style Sheets, level 2 (CSS2) described in section 6.6.2. Another 
interesting development in the area of style sheet languages is the Extensible 
Style Language (XSL), but this language is more related to XML and is 
therefore described in section 7.5. 

6.6.1 Cascading Style Sheets Positioning (CSS-P) 

Netscape’s Navigator 4.0 currently implements a subset of CSSl and also 
some additional functionality which has been invented by Netscape. Netscape 
has issued the specification of this functionality, called Cascading Style Sheets 
Positioning (CSS-P), as a W3C working draft [255], but it never made its 
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way into a new version of CSSl. However, the ideas of CSS-P were used as 
input for CSS2 (described in the following section), so they are part of a 
standard now. 

However, because CSS-P appeared as an idea of its own and also is im- 
plemented in a very popular browser, we describe it very shortly. The two 
main ideas of CSS-P are the definition of additional positioning capabilities 
(in addition to the spacing model defined by CSSl) and the introduction of 
a third axis, thus facilitating layering. 

• Relative positioning 

Elements with relative positioning fiow into place just like any other 
HTML, and can be positioned relative to their natural position within 
the document fiow. When these elements are positioned, they keep their 
naturally rendered shape, including line breaks, and the space originally 
reserved for them remains. Any following elements do not re-fiow. 

• Absolute positioning 

Elements with absolute positioning are formatted as rectangular overlays, 
outside the normal fiow of the document, into which their contents fiow. 
An absolutely positioned element is laid out independently of both its 
parent and child elements, without regard for their dimensions or posi- 
tion. For that matter, the layout of each absolutely positioned element is 
independent of any others. 

Since absolute positioning almost unavoidably introduces the overlapping 
of element content, it is necessary to also think about layering. CSS-P there- 
fore introduces a z-axis and also defines the default ordering of elements 
among this axis and furthermore ways to change that ordering. 



6.6.2 Cascading Style Sheets, level 2 (CSS2) 

Since the finalization of CSSl, the authors of this standard were working on 
the next level of CSS, known under the name Cascading Style Sheets, level 2 
(CSS2) [25]. Working through W3C’s normal process of working drafts and 
proposed recommendation, CSS2 reached the final status as a W3C recom- 
mendation in May 1998. CSS2 is much more powerful (and complex) than 
CSSl, therefore the following list is not exhaustive, but it summarizes all the 
important improvements of CSS2 over CSSl. 

• Media types 

In CSSl, there is no concept of media types, the only way how media types 
are supported is through the use of different style sheets from within the 
HTML document. CSS2 introduces the concept of media types, allowing 
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the use of a single style sheet for different media. This may be useful 
because style sheets for different media may share a number of properties 
and differ in others, which can be specified in CSS2. Furthermore, CSS2 
defines a number of properties (such as volume for aural presentation) 
which only apply to a limited set of media. In order to make the creation 
of media-dependent style sheets more effective, CSS2 also introduces the 
concept of media groups. Media groups make it possible to share some 
properties among a set (but not all) media defined by CSS2. 

• Paged media 

Together with the concept of media types, CSS2 also introduces the con- 
cept of paged media (which is one media group which contrasts continuous 
media such as a web browser’s scrollable window). Paged media require 
a number of new properties which make it possible to specify how a doc- 
ument is broken into pages and how these pages should be formatted. 

• Tables 

In CSSl, tables cannot be formatted using style sheets, because CSSl 
does not define special table properties'^. CSS2 introduces a number of 
properties for the formatting tables. This allows the separation of content 
and presentation for tables as well. 

• Positioning 

CSS2 introduces the concept of absolute positioning, where it is possible to 
determine the position of an element independent from the normal flow of 
formatting. Also new in CSS2 is the definition of fixed positioning, which 
is a variant of absolute positioning where the position of an element is 
determined with respect to the viewport^^. 

• Selectors 

In addition to the selectors of CSSl (as described in section 6.3.2), CSS2 
defines a number of new selectors. Child selectors match if an element is 
the child of some element. Adjacent selectors match if two elements have 
the same parent in the document tree and the first element immediately 
precedes the second element of the selector. Attribute selectors may be 
used to specify rules that match attributes defined in the source document. 

• Generated content 

It is easy to think of a number of applications which make it neces- 
sary to insert content for a presentation which is not part of the initial 

However, table content (such cis text or images) can be formatted using CSSl, 
but there is no way to change the appearance of a table itself with CSSl. 

User agents for continuous media generally offer users a viewport (a window or 
other viewing area on the screen) through which users see a document. User 
agents may change the document’s layout when the viewport is resized. 
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document^^. CSS2 defines a mechanism (including new pseudo- elements) 
which makes it possible to insert content before or after elements. 

• Automated numbering 

There are also a number of applications (such as lists or chapter or sec- 
tion headings) where automated numbering is very useful. CSS2 defines a 
mechanism for generating numbers (which can be regarded as a general- 
ization of generated content), making it possible to insert not only fixed 
content, but to use counters which are incremented according to a style 
sheet’s specifications. 

• Pseudo-classes 

Interactive user agents sometimes change the rendering in response to 
user actions. CSS2 provides three new pseudo-classes for common cases, 
which are a class for an element being pointed to (but not selected) with a 
pointing device, an element being activated with a pointing device (such 
as a mouse click), and an element having the input focus (such as a text 
box which accepts input from the keyboard). Furthermore, CSS2 defines 
a pseudo-class which can be used to match an element depending on its 
language (if this information is provided in the document). 

Netscape has already announced that the next version of their Navigator 
browser will fully support CSSl and also provide partial CSS2 support, and 
it is likely that the new major versions of Netscape’s and Microsoft’s browser 
will offer only limited CSS2 support, in the same way that they now offer 
only limited CSSl support. However, in the long run CSS2 will replace CSSl 
because of its better functionality. However, the increased functionality also 
increases implementation times and costs, so it will be a while until full CSS2 
support is really available, ranging from browsers to authoring tools and style 
sheet management systems. 
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A simple example is the requirement to insert the string “Example:” before every 
paragraph which is of class example. 




7. Extensible Markup Language (XML) 



Seeing that HTML implements only one particular document model, the 
Extensible Markup Language (XML) has been defined, making it possible to 
use documents of application- specific document types^ which can be created, 
distributed, and interpreted in an XML environment. 

An additional benefit of XML is its design as a general data structuring 
language^ which means that it can be used for structured information other 
than documents as well. In the following discussion of XML, the main focus 
is on the application-specific document type aspect of XML, but it should 
always be kept in mind that XML is not limited to this application area. 

Although the Standard Generalized Markup Language (SGML) would 
have served the same purpose as XML. XML is a subset of SGML that was 
defined to avoid some of the complexity of SGML, and to allow some ways of 
usage which would not have been possible with full SGML. Thus, the design 
of XML was motivated by two observations: 

• The inflexibility of HTML 

Although HTML has evolved into a rich language for structuring docu- 
ments, it still defines only one particular document type. This document 
type is appropriate for a large number of applications, but still a con- 
siderable number of applications could benefit from a more fiexible (ie, 
application-specific) way of structuring documents. 

Furthermore, a number of web technologies are in need of a general data 
structuring language, and a language as document-specific as HTML is 
not usable for these technologies. 

• The complexity of SGML 

SGML, which is the base of HTML, is a mechanism to specify structuring 
rules for arbitrary structured data. However, SGML is rather complex 
and contains a number of features which make SGML processing software 
hard to implement. By omitting these features (without sacrificing any 
of SGML’s functionality to specify arbitrary data types), an easier to use 
language can be created which still has all the structural power of SGML. 
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XML can be used to specify application-specific document types, and one 
example of such a document types is an XML variant of HTML. Future ver- 
sions of HTML may very well be based on XML, allowing a modular approach 
and easy extensibility. Furthermore, some proposals for data structures on 
the web already use XML as their foundation (one example is the Resource 
Description Framework (RDF) as described in section 10.5.3). 

Since mapping existing data structures to XML DTDs in many cases is a 
rather simple task, the transition between existing systems and XML can in 
many cases be made easily. However, it will take some time until XML itself 
and the whole family of XML specifications is in a state where XML is as 
widely accepted and as widely usable as HTML. Especially the formatting 
of XML documents is something which still is in a rather early development 
phase. 

Section 7.1 gives an introduction to the basic principles of XML. It gives 
a practically oriented description of the applications areas which can benefit 
from using XML. Although the term XML often is used to refer to the whole 
set of XML standards, technically speaking XML only defines the SGML sub- 
set which is described in section 7.2. The other standards which also belong 
to the set of XML recommendations are described in subsequent sections. 

There are two related concepts which together constitute the Extensible 
Linking Language (XLL). These concepts are the XML Linking Language 
(XLink), describing how to embed links into XML documents, and the XML 
Pointer Language (XPointer)^ describing how to point into XML documents. 
XLink is described in section 7.3, while section 7.4 gives an overview of 
XPointer. Both specifications are currently working drafts and are therefore 
still subject to modifications. 

The last important component of the set of XML recommendations is the 
Extensible Style Language (XSL) described in section 7.5, which is a user- 
extensible and primarily declarative mechanism for adding style information 
to XML documents. Since XSL currently is the least stable and developed 
part of the XML framework, the description is mainly an overview about the 
functionality that XSL is supposed to provide. 

Since XML is a new language which can be used to distribute documents 
on the web, it is important to see it in perspective with the already existing 
languages HTML and SGML. Such a comparison is given in section 7.6. 
Finally, some remarks about the future of XML are given in section 7.7. 

7.1 Principles of XML 

The general idea of XML is to free web publishers from the limitations of the 
single document type provided by HTML. The basic architecture of HTML- 
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based web publishing is shown in figure 4.5 (on page 152), which shows that 
both the SGML declaration and the DTD are built into the application pro- 
gram (eg, the publishing tool or the browser). A more general approach is 
depicted in figure 4.4, where only the SGML declaration is built into the 
application, and both the DTD and the document are provided as input to 
the parser. This design is the general idea of XML, as shown in figure 7.1. 
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Fig. 7.1 An XML parser 



In the following sections it is described how XML can be used in the 
context of the web. First of all, in section 7.1.1 it is explained why the ability 
to create custom document types is an advantage and can be beneficial in 
many application areas. 

However, the increased fiexibility of XML also results in an increase in 
complexity of the web infrastructure. While for HTML the set of elements 
is clearly defined, and the HTML standard also defines formatting rules for 
these elements, in case of XML no such fixed definition is possible, since 
elements are defined by users in application-specific DTDs. In section 7.1.2, 
it is described how this problem can be solved. 

XML can be seen as a language for the definition of custom data struc- 
tures. As such it relates to other data structuring mechanisms (such as docu- 
ment architectures or databases) and, in particular, HTML as the document 
structuring language of the web. In section 7.1.3, it is described how XML fits 
into this picture, and how data conversion between XML and other formats 
can be done. 

7.1.1 Creating document types 

Before the invention of XML, the most common way of publishing structured 
content on the web was to use HTML as shown in figure 5.11 (on page 255). 
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The usual publishing process (if not directly authoring in HTML) in this sce- 
nario is to define a mapping between the custom document type and HTML, 
and to use this mapping to convert documents from the custom format to 
HTML. The big disadvantage with this approach is the infiexibility of HTML, 
which is a single fixed document type. For many mainly text-based custom 
document types, a mapping between such a type and HTML may be easy 
to define, but in most cases structural information will be lost during the 
conversion process. 



custom 

document 

type 



custom 

document 







XML converter XML browser 

Fig. 7.2 Publishing with XML 



For example, if a custom document type contains three different types 
of paragraphs, these types will usually be mapped to the <P> element which 
represents paragraphs in HTML. Using XML, it is no longer necessary to lose 
structural information because of mappings like this. As shown in figure 7.2, 
it is possible to define a custom document type which contains three different 
element types for paragraphs. The conversion software converts the custom 
document type to an XML DTD, and documents to XML documents using 
this DTD, which can afterwards be processed on XML systems (in particular, 
viewed with XML browsers) . The structural information about three different 
types of paragraphs is still present in the XML documents, using different 
XML elements for each of the paragraph types. 

This possibility of creating and exchanging custom document types makes 
publishing on the web more expressive (since the XML DTD can be designed 
to preserve all of the structure which is expressed in the custom document 
type) and more fiexible. 

Apart from being a mechanism for document representation, XML can 
also be used for other application areas. Technically, an XML DTD is a 
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grammar^ making it possible to define data structures. In many cases, these 
data structures will be used for representing documents, but XML itself makes 
no assumptions about the semantics of the data, so it is possible to represent 
other types of structured information using XML. Examples for other uses 
of XML are the Resource Description Framework (RDF) as described in 
section 10.5.3, and one part of the XML infrastructure itself, the Extensible 
Style Language (XSL). 

7.1.2 Formatting of XML documents 

Moving away from HTML’s fixed document model also means moving away 
from HTML’s fixed rules how to format a document. Although HTML is de- 
signed as a language for content rather than presentation, it also associates 
presentation semantics with all elements. These semantics are not part of the 
HTML DTD (which only defines the elements and the structuring rules for 
these elements), instead they are defined in the text of the HTML specifica- 
tion which describes the intended use and presentation for every element. 

A browser retrieving an HTML document from a web server has built-in 
presentation rules which are used to format the document (possibly using 
a style sheet associated with the document). With the loss of predefined 
formatting semantics of elements when using XML, the problem arises how 
to interpret an XML document. An XML browser has no built-in rules, it 
does not even know the elements of the document until it analyzes the DTD. 
Basically, there are two approaches to deal with that situation. The first 
approach is to focus on content, in which case no presentation information is 
necessary. This approach is described in section 7. 1.2.1. The second approach 
is the definition of a mechanism which associates presentation rules with the 
elements, this alternative is described in section 7.1. 2. 2. 

7. 1.2.1 Focusing on content 

The original design goal of the web was the construction of a distributed hy- 
permedia system which could be used for globally accessing information in a 
platform- independent way. Because of this goal, the separation of content and 
presentation has always been an important issue in web technology. An XML 
document with no associated presentation rules is only content and structure, 
nothing is known about its presentation. However, it is less informative than 
HTML because the semantics of the elements are not known. 

For example, a program which does not implement any presentation for 
HTML still can be used to search through documents using HTML semantics, 
for example rating search terms found in headings higher than those found in 
normal paragraphs. This is not possible for XML documents, since there are 
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no semantics associated with the elements inside a document^. However, it is 
still possible to interpret XML documents as structured information, and in 
many cases this may be sufficient, even without any semantics or presentation 
rules. An XML document looks very much like a normal SGML document, 
but it is started by a processing instruction containing the specification of the 
XML version. XML processing instructions are enclosed between a processing 
instruction open delimiter (PIO) and a processing instruction close delimiter 
(PIC), which are represented by the character sequences ‘<?’ and 

<?xml version="l .0"?> 

<result> 

<item><name>Wilde</name><email>dret@tik . ee . ethz . ch</ email></item> 
<item><name>Puder</ncime><email>puder(9icsi . berkeley . edu</ emailX/ item> 
</result> 

The most obvious observation is that this document uses full markup, 
which is a general rule of XML (in contrast to HTML’s markup minimiza- 
tion). Although not associated with any formal semantics, such an XML 
document could be interpreted by a human user without many problems. 
And it could be displayed by an XML browser in a structured way (somehow 
representing its tree structure as shown in figure 7.3). 



<result> 




<name> <email> <name> <email> 

Fig. 7.3 Structure of a small XML document 



Since XML allows the DTD to be part of the document, the example 
given above could also be represented as the following XML document. In 
this case, it would be possible for the XML application to show which other 
element types are allowed (but not used) in the document. 

<?xml version="l . 0"?> 

<!D0CTYPE result [ 

<! ELEMENT result (item*) > 

<! ELEMENT item (name, phone?, email?) + > 

^ Clearly, from the author’s point of view, there are semantics associated with the 
elements inside a document, but XML only provides a platform for exchanging 
the syntactic structure of the document. 

^ This differs from the SGML reference concrete syntax, where the processing 
instruction close delimiter (PIC) is 
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<! ELEMENT name (#PCDATA) > 

<! ELEMENT phone (#PCDATA) > 

<! ELEMENT email (#PCDATA) > 

]> 

<result> 

<item><name>Wilde</naine><email>dretOtik . ee . ethz . ch</email></item> 
<item><name>Puder</name><email>puder(aicsi . berkeley . edu</email></ item> 
</result> 

Receiving a document like this, an XML application can not only display 
the document in a structured way, but the XML software can also create 
other documents conforming to the DTD. The distinction between the two 
cases (unknown or known DTD) is important, because XML software has 
no possibility to infer the DTD from the document alone. For example, the 
following XML DTD also allows to create the document shown in figure 7.3. 

<!D0CTYPE result [ 

<! ELEMENT result (item+) > 

< ! ELEMENT item (name , (phone | email) *) + > 

<! ELEMENT name (#PCDATA) > 

<! ELEMENT phone (#PCDATA) > 

<! ELEMENT email (#PCDATA) > 

]> 

However, in all these cases, the only information exchanged is document 
content (and maybe the rules which have been used for structuring the doc- 
ument content). Although this may be sufficient for some applications, in 
many cases it is also necessary to provide presentation rules which can be 
used for formatting the document. These rules must be specified in a form 
which is understood by XML applications. 

7. 1.2. 2 Using style sheet languages 

The approach of style sheet languages has already been described in chapter 6, 
discussing Cascading Style Sheets (CSS). However, CSS primarily has been 
designed to tune the fine points of the presentation of HTML documents. 
With XML, a more general approach is required, because the assumptions 
which can be made about the basic formatting of HTML elements (such as 
the basic formatting of lists, where CSS can be used to change the characters 
in front of list items and other aspects of the list formatting) , are not possible 
for XML documents. 

Although CSS may be not powerful enough in some cases (a more general 
approach, the Extensible Style Language (XSL), is described in section 7.5), 
it is sufficient to demonstrate the concept of content and presentation in an 
XML environment. And in cases where presentation similar to HTML docu- 
ments is sufficient, users may choose to use CSS rather than the more complex 
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XSL. The general model of the publishing process in an XML environment 
including a style sheet language (in this case showing XSL as the style sheet 
language of choice) is shown in figure 7.4. 




XIVIL converter XML browser 

Fig. 7.4 Publishing with XML/XSL 



The general idea of a style sheet language for XML is the same as it 
is for HTML, which is the separation of content and presentation. In XML, 
however, the situation is a bit different from HTML. The default presentation 
for HTML documents (ie, for HTML documents which do not contain any 
formatting attributes or style sheet information) is based on the semantics 
of HTML elements, displaying lists as sequences of indented list items and 
tables as rectangular grids of table cells. A default presentation for XML 
documents, however, is much simpler, because there is no information which 
could be used for formatting^. 

Consequently, it is very likely that XML documents in many cases are 
used in conjunction with style sheet information. This may be, in a simple 
case, a CSS style sheet, which assigns HTML-like formatting properties to 
XML elements. Although such a document may be displayed exactly like 
an HTA4L document (because it uses the same formatting mechanisms and 

^ Browsers could, of course, make assumptions about formatting or simply display 
every element as an individual paragraph. However, since there is no semantics 
associated with XML elements on which to base assumptions, this method would 
in many cases be inappropriate. 
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options as HTML’s CSS), it is still richer in content, because the elements can 
be more descriptive than HTML elements (for example, using the different 
types of paragraphs mentioned above). 

item { display: block; margin-bottom: 5mm } 
name { display: list-item; font-weight: bold } 
phone { display: list-item; font-style: italic } 
email { display: list-item; text-decoration: underline } 

A simple CSS style sheet like this could be used to set some basic presen- 
tation preferences for the example introduced in the previous section. The 
processing of such a document could be more specific (although it would be 
displayed like an HTML unordered list), for example allowing searches only 
within name elements. Furthermore, if the document has to be converted to 
another format, maybe into some kind of database, the information associ- 
ated with the XML elements is invaluable, because a simple HTML list would 
not contain the information about the content of the individual list items. 

7.1.3 Conversion 

Seeing XML as yet another language for coding structured information, one of 
the first questions that come to mind is the question of how XML fits into the 
existing formats which are in use for the same purposes. First, it is important 
to notice that XML has a number of features which are not common in all 
formats, and that there is no format which has all these features. 

• Self- describing documents 

XML’s ability to include DTDs inside the document make it possible to 
create self-describing documents. This means that a single XML document 
can contain the rules that were used to compose the document (ie, the 
DTD) as well as the actual document content. 

• Browseable document structure 

Since XML does not include the markup minimization features of SGML, 
XML software can easily analyze an XML document, even if it does 
not contain a DTD. Consequently, even documents which are not self- 
describing by including a DTD still can be interpreted and browsed using 
the descriptive XML syntax. 

• Powerful linking 

XML together with the XML Linking Language (XLink) and XML 
Pointer Language (XPointer) specifications defines a very fiexible and 
powerful model for creating links from and to XML documents as well as 
other resources available on the Internet. 
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• Easy conversion to web data formats 

Since XML is based on SGML (which is the base of HTML) and will 
probably be integrated into future versions of browsers, the conversion 
between in-house data^ and data to be published on the web will most 
often be very simple. 

• Platform-independence 

XML is an open standard and can therefore be implemented by any- 
one interested in XML applications. The advantage over a product is 
the independence from a specific platform or a specific vendor. The fu- 
ture development of XML will show how many XML applications will be 
available. 

All these issues are important advantages of XML. However, today many 
in-house applications are based on other data formats. For some time to come, 
converting between other data formats and XML will therefore be an issue. 

In section 7. 1.3.1, the issues which arise when other formats are con- 
verted to XML are described. This conversion is the process of importing 
documents into XML environments and will be the activity which is most 
important when XML is chosen as the new format in an information process- 
ing environment. Conversion from other formats to XML is also important 
if data from an in-house application has to be published on the web using 
XML instead of HTML. 

Since XML allows the creation of custom document types, there also 
will be a large number of conversions between XML documents, converting 
an XML document of one document type to an XML document of another 
document type. These conversions are described in section 7. 1.3. 2. 

In section 7. 1.3. 3, the question of converting XML documents to other 
formats is discussed, which can be seen as exporting documents from an 
XML environment. Because HTML is by far the most popular SGML docu- 
ment type, in section 7. 1.3. 4 it is specifically described what is necessary for 
conversions between HTML and XML. 

7. 1.3.1 Other formats to XML 

The general process of converting other formats to XML is shown in fig- 
ures 7.2 and 7.4 (depending on whether a style sheet language is being used). 

^ The term in-house data is used to describe data formats being used in in-house 
data processing applications. These applications normally use proprietary data 
formats which can only be processed by a specific product or product range 
(usually from a single vendor) . Another term often used for this kind of systems 
(in contrast to more open systems using open standard formats) is the term 
legacy systems. 
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Although these figures are focused on web publishing (ie, converting to XML 
for the purpose of making documents available on the web), a more gen- 
eral view of converting other formats to XML also includes a conversion of 
in-house data from some other format to XML. 

In both cases, a mapping from the in-house format to XML must be 
defined, both for the document types (or the database schema, if a more 
general view is applied), and the individual documents. However, two different 
strategies are required in both scenarios. 

• Converting for publishing 

If XML is only chosen as a publishing tool, the mapping between the in- 
house format and XML has to be designed in a way that all information 
which should be made available on the web has to be mapped to XML. 
This means that the XML DTD to be defined should cover all the struc- 
tural aspects to be published, and that the documents must be converted 
accordingly. In most cases, this also includes the design of style sheets 
which are used to control the presentation of XML documents as shown 
in figure 7.4. 

• Converting for in-house use 

If the goal is to replace the in-house format with XML, it is important to 
make sure that no information is lost during the conversion. Therefore, 
the creation of appropriate and well-designed XML DTDs is essential, 
and this is the part of the conversion process which should be approached 
with great care. Once a set of XML DTDs is defined, a mapping between 
in-house data and XML should be fairly easy^. Once the conversion is 
finished, web publishing becomes an easy XML to XML conversion task 
as described in section 7. 1.3.2. 

As can be seen, both application scenarios of a conversion process from 
an in-house format to XML have different focuses. While converting for pub- 
lishing focuses on the selection of relevant information and its presentation, 
the focus of converting for in-house use is the creation of XML DTDs which 
fully represent the data structures to be captured. 

7.1.3.2 XML to XML 

If the in-house format already is XML, in many cases conversions from XML 
are necessary, either to exchange data with other XML-based applications, or 
to publish XML data on the web. Conversion between different XML DTDs 
in many cases will include a loss of information. This is either intentional 

^ If such a mapping is not easy, this may indicate that the XML DTDs should be 
redesigned. 
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(because not all data available in-house should be published) or dictated by 
the conversion (if the DTD which is used as target is structurally less rich 
than the origin). 

In most cases, XML conversion is a mapping between different DTDs 
(maybe also involving style sheets), and as long as the conversion is based 
on a clearly defined mapping between the DTDs, it can be fully automated. 
However, it is possible that some conversions will require human intervention, 
for example when the conversion target DTD requires some information which 
can not be automatically retrieved from the origin. 

7. 1.3. 3 XML to other formats 

The conversion of XML to other formats can be seen as the export of data 
from an XML environment. Usually, this means that a converter has to be 
used which maps XML DTDs to the structuring mechanisms of the target 
format. Depending on the target format, the design of such a converter is of 
varying difficulty. 

If the target format is as structurally rich as XML (ie, it allows the same 
document type structures as XML) or richer, the design of an conversion 
component is fairly easy. It is mostly a question of mapping the syntax of 
XML DTDs and XML documents to the target format. 

However, if the target format is structurally less rich than XML, it can be 
hard to automatically convert XML DTDs to the target format. In this case, 
it may be necessary to manually design the target format data structure, since 
most likely some structural information will be lost during the conversion, 
and the decision how this should be done in the most graceful way can be 
complicated. 

7.1.3.4 HTML and XML 

Although HTML is, from XML’s point of view, an external format (since 
HTML is not an XML application), it is very close to XML and also will often 
be the candidate for conversion from and to XML. Therefore, this section is 
included, specifically dealing with the conversion of HTML and XML. The 
first issue is the design of an XML variant of HTML, afterwards the conversion 
process in both directions is discussed. 

An XML HTML DTD 

In many cases, conversions between HTML and XML will only be necessary 
to comply to the different syntactic rules of HTML and XML, which imply 
that a valid XML document is not valid HTML, and that a valid HTML 
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document is not valid XML. The easiest way out of this dilemma is to design 
an XML DTD for HTML (called XHTML in the following text), which simply 
is an adoption of the HTML DTD (which is based on SGML) to XML. 

Since HTML makes heavy use of some of the features of SGML which are 
not allowed in XML, it is necessary that these features are eliminated from the 
original HTML DTD in order to make it XML compliant. A number of steps 
are necessary to make the current HTML specification (HTML 4.0) XML- 
compatible, and unfortunately, the resulting DTD will represent a document 
type which is different from HTML 4.0^. 

Conversion from HTML to XHTML 

The conversion from HTML to XML is in most cases a process which will re- 
veal that many documents which are supposed to be HTML are actually only 
close to HTML. As described in sections 4.3.3 and 5.4, many web pages are 
not valid HTML and are only displayed correctly because most web browsers 
are very error-tolerant implementations of HTML parsers. The two principal 
error sources are SGML errors (failure to comply to SGML syntax), and the 
usage of non-standard HTML extensions. Since it is likely that a converter 
used to convert HTML to XHTML also has to deal with technically invalid 
HTML pages, it should be designed so that it is as error-tolerant as a web 
browser. It could also implement a superset of HTML, including non-standard 
but widely used HTML extensions. 

The second step after accepting a document as input is the generation 
of XHTML. This step includes the inclusion of omitted tags, the XML- 
compliant specification of attribute values, and a number of other syntactic 
conversions which are necessary for valid XML. Depending on the definition 
of XHTML, it could also be necessary to change the document structure, 
maybe omitting non-standard HTML extensions (or replacing them by XML 
versions of standard HTML elements). 

After this conversion process, an XHTML document has been produced. 
It should be kept in mind that XHTML (at least at the moment) is not a 
standard, but simply a user-defined XML version of the HTML specification. 
Two XML designers, when asked to create a DTD which represents HTML 
in XML will very likely produce two different XHTML DTDs. However, since 
the user-defined version of XHTML can be distributed which each converted 
document^, there is no need for a unique definition. 

® This is the result of XML’s restrictions of occurrence indicators, exceptions, and 
attribute types. An explanation of these differences can be found in section 7.2.1. 

^ Since DTDs (as XHTML) can be quite large, it is also possible to only include a 
URI reference to the DTD in the XML document and to make the DTD available 
at this URI. 
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Conversion from XHTML to HTML 

The conversion process from XHTML to HTML usually will be easier than 
the other direction, since XML documents are required to be well-formed (ie, 
they do not use tag omission or attribute name omission), so all there is to 
do is to remove the XML-specific syntax from the XHTML document (which 
basically means to change the document preamble from XML to HTML and 
to change the syntax of empty elements). 

Depending on the design of the XHTML DTD, it may be necessary to 
also perform some structural changes, such as converting some elements of 
the XHTML DTD to other elements of the HTML standard. However, if 
the XHTML DTD is properly designed, this step should be minimal or even 
non-existent. 

7.2 Extensible Markup Language 1.0 (XML 1.0) 

After the introduction to the general principles of XML, now a more techni- 
cal description of the language is given, which is formally defined in a W3C 
recommendation [36]. As said before, XML is based on SGML [110] as de- 
scribed in chapter 4, and it is assumed that the reader is familiar with the 
general principles and the syntax of SGML. 



Document 



± 



XML SGML 
Declaration 



Parser 



Fig. 7.5 An XML parser for well-formed XML documents 



One of the major differences to SGML is that XML always requires full 
markup (which means that the OMITTAG and SHORTTAG features which are 
known from HTML do not work with XML^). The only mechanism of markup 

® The technical reason for this is the XML SGML declaration, which does not 
enable these features. Although the SHORTTAG feature is enabled, it is explicitly 
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minimization defined by SGML allowed in XML is the null end-tags feature 
(SGML’s markup minimization features are explained in section 4. 2. 1.4). 
However, even this feature is only allowed for empty elements. Using this 
feature, the closing delimiters of instances of empty elements can be changed 
to the V>’ character sequence in the following way: 

...empty elements in XML may marked up using the usual 
full SGML markup <brX/br> or may be marked up using the 
special null end-tags markup <br/>. 

All features of markup minimization other than that, such as tag omission 
and attribute name omission, are not allowed in XML documents. There are 
two major reasons for making the XML standard in this case noticeably 
different from the known practice on the web: 

• Easier processing 

SGML’s markup minimization features make the parsing of a document 
much harder than the parsing of a document using full markup. Further- 
more, the features do not add any structural advantages over documents 
using full markup, they simply save some keystrokes, thus making typ- 
ing SGML documents more efficient and error tolerant from the author’s 
point of view. 

• Self- describing documents 

One design goal of XML was to make XML documents as accessible as 
possible. This includes the goal to be able to browse through XML docu- 
ments even without a DTD, which is only possible if the document is fully 
marked up. Documents using full markup can be interpreted unambigu- 
ously, and a browser can display the document tree (ie, the hierarchical 
structure of elements) although the rules which were used to create this 
structure (ie, the DTD) are unknown. 

Using this new property of XML documents, XML defines two different 
types of documents, depending on whether the DTD of a document is avail- 
able or not: 

• Well-formed documents 

A well-formed XML document is one that is syntactically correct, whether 
or not it has been checked against a DTD. In order to be syntactically cor- 
rect XML, all elements must be neatly nested, and all entities referenced 
by the document must have been properly declared. Figure 7.5 shows 
the processing of a well-formed XML document. The XML parser uses 

stated in the XML specification that this is only done to allow null end-tags, all 
other SHORTTAG features are not allowed. 
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the XML SGML declaration and parses the document without having a 
DTD. 

However, it should be noted that some information contained in the DTD 
may be necessary to correctly interpret a well-formed XML document, 
such as default attribute values, and entities referenced in the document. 
Therefore, only for a limited number of applications well-formed XML 
documents will be used. 

• Valid documents 

A valid XML document is a well-formed XML document that also has 
been validated against a DTD. It has been processed in the usual parsing 
process as shown in figure 7.1, where the parser uses the DTD to check 
whether the document complies to the rules defined by the DTD^. 

Since XML is fairly new, it is not yet clear how XML will be used in the 
web. However, it is assumed that HTML will remain the standard format for 
simpler documents for some time, and that only applications depending on 
a richer document structure will use XML. Therefore, XML will mainly be 
used for applications which before the invention of XML may have relied on 
SGML. It is therefore useful to give a comparison between XML and SGML, 
contained in section 7.2.1. 



7.2.1 Differences to SGML 

This section is not intended to give a complete list of all differences between 
XML and SGML. A comparison of SGML and XML carried out by Clark [46] 
provides a complete and detailed list of all differences between these two stan- 
dards. Instead, the intention is to provide a short list of the most important 
differences between these two languages. 

• Connectors 

Whereas the SGML seq connector (SEQ) and the or connector (OR), re- 
presented by the ‘ , ’ and ‘ I ’ characters, are allowed in XML, the and con- 
nector (AND), usually represented by the character, can not be used. 
Content models must be designed in a way which only uses the SEQ and 
OR connectors. 

• Markup minimization 

Although the XML SGML declaration enables the SHORTTAG feature, all 
markup minimization which usually is allowed when SHORTTAG is enabled 

^ Using this terminology, HTML documents are always valid (or not valid), since 
the DTD is known to the parser, that can therefore always validate the HTML 
document against it. 
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is disallowed, with the exception of the null end-tag delimiter (NET). Null 
end-tags delimiters (represented by the V>’ character sequence) can only 
be used to close an empty element^^. 

• Processing instruction delimiters 

In the SGML reference concrete syntax, the processing instruction close 
delimiter (PIC) is represented by the ‘>’ character. In XML, the process- 
ing instruction close delimiter (PIC) is represented by the ‘?>’ character 
sequence. 

• Element type declarations 

In XML it is not possible to use an element type declaration for a group 
of elements. Consequently, each element type in XML must have its own 
element type declaration. 

• No exceptions 

It is not possible to use exceptions (as described in section 4. 2. 2.4) in 
element type declarations. It is therefore not possible to use inclusions 
and exclusions, thus making it necessary to explicitly declare the allowed 
content of each element type in the model group. 

• Attribute definition list declarations 

XML does not allow all attribute declared values which are specified in 
SGML. In particular, the attribute declared values NUTOKEN, NUTOKENS, 
NUMBER, NUMBERS, NAME, and NAMES are not allowed. In addition, XML 
does not allow attributes to have a #CURRENT default value. 

Furthermore, it is not possible to use attribute definition list declarations 
for a group of elements. Consequently, each element type in XML must 
have its own attribute definition list declaration. 

In addition to these major differences, there are also some more small 
differences between SGML and XML. It should be noted that for a proper 
definition of XML, the complete specification has to be consulted. It is not 
sufficient to look at the SGML declaration listed in appendix C.l. This means 
that an SGML parser using the XML SGML declaration is not a fully vali- 
dating XML parser, since XML specifies more things than can be expressed 
through the SGML declaration. 

7.3 XML Linking Language (XLink) 

XML specifies how a document type’s structure can be freely defined using 
an XML DTD, at the same time making it impossible for XML applications 

XML differs from the SGML reference concrete syntax, which defines the null 
end-tag delimiter (NET) to be the slash character V’. 
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to know the semantics of XML elements and attributes, because these are en- 
tirely application-specific^^. However, in order to use links within XML docu- 
ments, and to have these links recognized by applications (eg, XML browsers 
expected to present XML links differently from other elements, and associat- 
ing actions with links, the actions being either automatic or initiated by the 
user) , it is necessary to have a defined framework which makes it possible for 
XML applications to recognize and interpret links within XML documents. 
This framework is defined by the XML Linking Language (XLink), which 
defines how to insert links into XML documents. Currently, XLink is defined 
by a W3C draft recommendation [165]. 

XLink is one part of the Extensible Linking Language (XLL)^ a term 
which is frequently used to refer to XLink and the XML Pointer Language 
(XPointer) as described in section 7.4. XPointer defines how to point into 
XML documents, effectively describing how to use URI fragment identifiers 
for XML documents. 

XLink’s linking model is based on HyTime [132], HTML’s link mecha- 
nisms, and the linking mechanisms defined by the Text Encoding Initiative 
Guidelines (TEI P3) [248]. 

In section 7.3.1, XLink’s linking concepts are explained, which are a gen- 
eralization of HTML’s rather simple linking concept. In section 7.3.2, the 
information which XLink associates with links is described. XLink defines 
different types of links, described in section 7.3.3. The actual integration 
of XLink into XML is done with special attributes, which are explained in 
section 7.3.4. 



7.3.1 Linking concepts 

Conceptually, a link between a number of entities (such as a web page con- 
taining a link, and another web page to which the link points) does not have 
to be part of any of these entities. Although HTML’s linking concept only 
supports the usage of links which are part of an entity they are linking^ it 
is possible to define more general concepts. In section 7. 3. 1.1 it is described 
why and how HTML’s concept of the location of links can be extended to a 
more general model. 

Another limitation of HTML links is that only links connecting two re- 
sources are allowed, and that these links are always unidirectional, meaning 
that it is only possible to follow these links in one direction. It is possible 

In HTML, this is not a problem, because all elements and attributes are specified 
within the HTML standard and the semantics are clearly defined. 

The <LINK> element is part of the document it links to another document, and 
the <A> element contains the resource (often an image or a small amount of text 
which is enclosed inside the element) it links to another entity. 
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to define concepts which are less restrictive, and these generalizations of the 
link topology are described in section 7.3. 1.2. 

7. 3. 1.1 Link location 

In HTML, links are always part of the resource they are linking. Links spec- 
ified with the <LINK> element link the whole document to another resource 
and are specified in the document head. Links specified with the <A> element 
represent a link from the element’s content (which usually is HTML, with 
the exception of clickable images) to another resource. In all cases, the link is 
inextricably inserted into the HTML document. For some applications, this 
is adequate, but in other application areas this can be a severe limitation. 
Consequently, XLink defines a link type which is not part of the resource it 
is linking. 

Inline links 

This is the simpler type of link, which is comparable to the links provided in 
HTML. An inline link is part of the resource it is linking (eg, in HTML, a link 
using the <A> element links the content of the element itself to the resource 
specified in the element’s HREF attribute). Because of this design, simple 
links can be used very easily (they are integrated into the document) and 
are suitable for applications where the restrictions of the inline link model 
are acceptable. The inline link model is very asymmetrical, since it tightly 
bounds the link to one resource. 

Out-of-line links 

While inline links are part of the resource they are linking, out-of-line links 
are specified elsewhere. This difference between inline links and out-of-line 
links is shown in figure 7.6. It should be noticed that out-of-line links not 
necessarily are outside of the document for which they define links. However, 
this is possible and since XLink also includes this generalization, for this 
discussion we assume that out-of-line links are outside of the documents for 
which they define links. 

The main question which arises when introducing the concept of out- 
of-line links is how these links can be found, because they are no longer 
part of the resource they are linking. Since it is practically impossible to 
search for out-of-line links without prior knowledge, a model including out- 
of-line links also has to include mechanisms to refer to out-of-line links. This 
introduces a second level of indirection, since now it is necessary to point to 
out-of-line links, something which could also be regarded as creating a link to 
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Fig. 7.6 Out-of-line links 

links^^. However, such an increase in complexity is unavoidable if the goal is 
to decouple resources and links. The model of out-of-line links leaves it open 
whether a document itself contains a pointer to these links, or if the links are 
located by another mechanism. 

If out-of-line links cause such an increase in complexity of the linking 
model, there must be a good motivation to use them. There are applica- 
tion areas which can only be adequately addressed using out-of-line links, 
so the increase in complexity is justified by the greater number of possible 
applications. 

• Multidirectional links 

In section 7.3. 1.2 it is described that there are link topologies which are 
more general than HTML’s linking model, in particular multidirectional 
links. Since it is not practical to assign a multidirectional link to one of 
the resources it is linking (which would be necessary if inline links were 
being used, because the multidirectional link would have to be specified 
as part of one of the resources it is linking), the only way to represent 



It is important to notice that in the figures shown in this and the subsequent 
sections, only the link semantics are depicted by arrows, and not the mechanism 
to locate out-of-line links. 
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multidirectional links in a structurally sound way is to use out-of-line 
links. 

• Outgoing links for read-only documents 

Another application area for out-of-line links is the specification of outgo- 
ing links for read-only documents. In HTML, it is only possible to create a 
link from a page (pointing to some resource) if that page can be modified 
to include the necessary HTML markup. However, it is easy to think of 
scenarios where it would be useful to create outgoing links within read- 
only documents (eg, when making annotations to a page that can not 
be changed). Out-of-line links could be created in a separate document 
which could be used together with the read-only document. 

The concept of out-of-line links greatly enhances the generality of links 
and allows new ways to use links. From the user’s point of view, out-of-line 
links may be less intuitive in the beginning, because links exist independently 
from the resources they are linking. Conceptually, however, this is the better 
way of modeling links, since there is no reason why resources and links to 
resources should be intermingled. 

7. 3. 1.2 Link topology 

Link topology is the most important feature of links. HTML links are very 
limited in their topology, allowing only unidirectional point-to-point links. 
Two possible generalizations to HTML links are possible. The first general- 
ization allows to use bidirectional links, and the second generalization makes 
it possible to link more than two resources. 

Directionality 

In figure 7.7 it is shown how unidirectional and bidirectional links can be 
compared. While in the left case it is only possible to follow the link from 
the first document to the second document, in the right figure it is possible 
to follow the link from both resources. 

HTML with its inline links only allows unidirectional links. The link is em- 
bedded in one document, pointing to another resource, and it is only possible 
to follow the link from the document in which it is embedded to the resource 
it is pointing to. With inline links, this behavior is almost unavoidable, be- 
cause in the second document, there is no information about the existence of 
the first document and the link inside it. 

Using out-of-line links makes it possible to define bidirectional links, be- 
cause they establish a more symmetrical model of linking. Both documents 
must somehow know about the out-of-line link, but if this is the case, it is 
simply a question of link semantics whether it is uni- or bidirectional. 
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Fig. 7.7 Directionality of links 



Bidirectional links can be very useful in extending the semantics of unidi- 
rectional links. For example, while unidirectional links only allow to follow a 
literature reference from the document making the reference to the document 
being referenced, a bidirectional link used for referencing could be used to 
locate all documents which make references to a given document. 

Number of nodes 

After discussing the generalizations of link location and link directionality, 
the third possible way to define a more general model of links is the number of 
nodes specified by a link. Although many of the intuitive link types are two- 
ended, it is easily possible to think of link types which can be used linking 
more than two resources. In figure 7.8 it is shown how this generalization 
extends the model of two-ended links. 

One example for a multi-ended link is a mailing list, linking the mailing 
list itself (maybe the resource defining the mailing list is a web page describing 
the purpose of the list) with all of its participants. Depending on the exact 
definition of this mailing list link type, links to participants can be links to 
their home pages, or links to their mail addresses. The important issue is that 
each participant of the mailing list can use the mailing list link to locate all 
other participants or the resource defining the mailing list. 
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Fig. 7.8 Number of linked resources 

With the concept of multi-ended links, the idea of bidirectionality can 
be extended to multidirectionality. A multidirectional link simply is a multi- 
ended link which can be used from more than one of the resources it is linking. 

7.3.2 Link information 

A link as described in the previous section must be able carry different types 
of information. The following classes of information can be identified as rel- 
evant for a linking model as specified by XLink: 

• Locator 

A locator is information to identify a participating resource. For each 
remote resource (ie, each resource which is not the content of an inline 
link), a link must specify a locator. Typically, in a web environment, a 
locator is a URL 

• Link semantics 

Although a link specifies some kind of relationship between resources, the 
link alone is not sufficient to identify the nature of this relationship. Link 
semantics are used to further qualify a link, for example identifying a link 
as connecting a document with (possibly multiple) chapters. 
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• Local resource semantics 

If a link is inline, the local resource semantics describe the semantics of 
the content of the link (which is called the local resource). The following 
information is specified for the local resource semantics: 

— Role 

The role of a link is used to identify different roles which may be 
applicable for link semantics. For example, if the link is connecting 
a document with (possibly multiple) chapters, the possible roles are 
document and chapter. 

— Title 

This is additional information which has purely informational pur- 
poses. Application software can use a resource’s title to inform users 
about the part a resource plays in a link. 

It should be noted that out-of-line links do not have local resources and 
therefore do not specify local resource semantics. 

• Remote resource semantics 

Remote resources are all resources identified by locators. For inline links, 
all resources but the local one are remote, and for out-of-line links, all 
participating resources are remote resources. In addition to the role and 
title information already described for local resource semantics, remote 
resource semantics describe information what to do when using the link: 

— Behavior 

Remote resource behavior tells application software what to do when 
encountering the link. Remote resource behavior specifies whether the 
remote resource should be embedded where the link was encountered, 
replace the resource which was used to follow the link (such as re- 
placing a thumbnail with a full-size image), or create a new context 
(such as opening a new window). Remote resource behavior further- 
more specifies whether this behavior should be initiated automatically 
or on request. 

Remote resource semantics therefore specify the same information as lo- 
cal resource semantics, as well as additional information how the remote 
resource should be handled. 

In XLink, this information is expressed with XML attributes. Since not 
all information is necessary for all types of links, different linking element 
types use different attributes. Section 7.3.3 describes the different linking 
element types of XLink as well as the information associated with them, 
while section 7.3.4 describes the actual XML attributes which are used to 
specify this information. 
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7.3.3 Link types 

In order to provide mechanisms supporting the concepts described in the 
previous section, XLink defines different element types which can be used to 
create different link types. The basic idea of XLink is to define attributes 
which can be used to identify arbitrary XML elements as having XLink se- 
mantics (the exact way of how this is done is described in section 7.3.4). 

In section 7.3.3. 1, XLink simple links are described, which are the easiest 
but also the most restricted way of using XLinks. The biggest restriction of 
simple links is that they are always unidirectional links. A more general form 
of XLinks are extended links described in section 7. 3. 3. 2. 

Out-of-line links introduce the problem of locating links which are associ- 
ated with a resource. XLink defines extended link groups as a mechanism to 
associate resources that together constitute an interlinked group. Extended 
link groups are described in section 7. 3. 3. 3. 

7.3.3. 1 Simple links 

A simple link is the most basic type of link that can be defined with XLink. A 
simple link can be either inline or out-of-line, but it is always unidirectional. 
Although a simple link is the less complex of the XLink link types, it still is 
much more powerful than an HTML link as specified with the <A> element, 
since the XLink simple link specifies additional information such as link and 
resource semantics. 

Although simple links in most cases will be used inline, it is also possible 
to use out-of-line simple links. However, since a simple link only has one 
locator (pointing to the remote resource), an out-of-line simple link is “one- 
ended” and rather uncommon. The link semantics associated with a simple 
link only identify the link as inline or out-of-line. 

Furthermore, simple links contain a locator to identify the remote re- 
source, and information for remote resource semantics and local resource 
semantics. 

7. 3. 3. 2 Extended links 

An extended link is a more versatile link type, since extended links are not 
limited to unidirectional links. XLink defines an extended link as having 
link semantics and local resource semantics (if the extended link is inline) 
associated with it. 

Locators for extended links are specified as XML elements of their own, 
which are contained in the XML extended link element. The elements re- 
presenting XLink locators carry locator information to locate the remote 
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resources, and information about the remote resource semantics associated 
with that particular resource. 

Thus, XLink models extended links as two different types of elements, the 
first element type representing the link itself and defining the information rel- 
evant for the link as a whole, and the second element type representing the 
extended link’s remote resources. XLink specifies that XML elements repre- 
senting XLink locators must be child elements of XML elements representing 
extended links. 

7. 3. 3. 3 Extended link groups 

Although conceptually the model of an out-of-line link is sufficient to define 
multidirectional links, there remains the question how documents and out- 
of-line links are associated. XLink introduces the concept of extended link 
groups, which are a special kind of extended link. The semantics of extended 
link groups is defined by the XLink specification as pointing to resources con- 
taining extended links. Applications can therefore use extended link groups 
to locate these resources and interpret the extended links found therein. 

An extended link group contains a sequence of extended link document 
elements, being a special case of locator elements which have been described 
for extended links. The semantics of a resource pointed to by an extended 
link document are clear, therefore an extended link document only contains 
locator information. 

Since extended link groups have fixed semantics, the XML elements re- 
presenting extended link groups do not have to specify link semantics. The 
only information carried by an extended link group element is the number 
of steps that an application should perform while following links of extended 
link groups. This is necessary since a document located by an extended link 
group may also contain an extended link group pointing to other documents, 
and the steps information limits the process of following these links. 

Thus, XLink models extended link groups as two different types of ele- 
ments, the first element type representing the link group itself, and the second 
element type representing the extended link documents. XLink specifies that 
XML elements representing XLink extended link documents must be child 
elements of XML elements representing extended link groups. 



7.3.4 Attributes 

Basically, it would be possible to include linking in XML in a number of 
ways. Possible alternatives include reserving special element names, reserving 
attribute names, or leaving the specification of linking semantics entirely up 
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to style sheets. XLink uses a number of predefined attribute names to realize 
linking within XML. 

XLink specifies a number of attribute names which have well-defined se- 
mantics if used as specified. This way it is possible to create linking elements 
with any name and additional attributes, as long as they also include the 
attributes required by XLink. The following attributes are defined by the 
XLink specification: 

• xmlilink^^ 

This attribute is the most important attribute of an XML element, be- 
cause it identifies the element as having XLink semantics and also deter- 
mines the role of the element. According to the link types described in 
section 7.3.3 and the different XML elements used for these types, the 
following values can be used for the xml: link attribute: 

— simple 

This attribute value indicates that the element represents a simple 
link as described in section 7.3.3. 1. 

— extended 

If the extended value is used, the element represents an extended link 
as described in section 7. 3. 3. 2. In the XML DTD, the element repre- 
senting an extended link must specify elements representing locators 
as children in its content model. 

— locator 

Locators are used within extended links for representing remote re- 
sources. A locator element must occur as child element of an extended 
link element. 

— group 

This attribute value indicates that the element represents an extended 
link group as described in section 7. 3. 3. 3. In the XML DTD, the el- 
ement representing an extended link group must specify elements re- 
presenting extended link documents as children in its content model. 

— document 

Extended link documents are used within extended link groups for 
representing remote resources containing extended links pertaining to 
the resource specifying the extended link group. An extended link 
document element must occur as child element of an extended link 
group element. 

Although the current specification defines the attribute name to be xml: link, 
it is planned to change the name of the attribute to xlinkiform in a future 
version of XLink. The naming will be completely redesigned as soon as the XML 
namespaces work is completed. 
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Since each type of XLink element has different additional attributes, ta- 
ble 7.1 can be consulted to find out which additional attributes are allowed 
for each element type. 



Table 7.1 Allowed attributes for XLink element types 



Attribute 

name 


simple 


XLink element type 
extended locator group document 


Page 


role 


• 


• 


• 
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href 


• 




• • 
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title 


• 




• 
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inline 


• 


• 
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content-role 


• 


• 
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content-title 


• 


• 
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show 


• 




• 


353 


actuate 


• 




• 
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behavior 


• 




• 
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steps 






• 
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• role 

This attribute is used to specify the role of a resource or of a link. The role 
of a resource is part of the resource semantics, and the role attribute is 
used in simple links and locators to describe the remote resource seman- 
tics. In extended links, the attribute is used to describe the link semantics. 
There are no predefined values for this attribute, its interpretation is 
entirely application-dependent. 

• href 

The href attribute is used as a locator to point to remote resources. It 
is used in simple links to point to the remote resource of the link. In 
locators and extended link documents, the href attribute points to the 
remote resource represented by the respective element. 

• title 

This attribute is used to to specify title information about a resource. 
Title information can be used by applications to inform users about the 
role a resource plays in a link. The title attribute is used in simple links 
and locators to specify title information for the remote resource. 

There are no predefined values for this attribute, its interpretation is 
entirely application-dependent. 
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• inline 

This attribute decides whether a link is inline or out-of-line (these con- 
cepts are described in section 7.3. 1.1). The inline attribute is applicable 
for simple links and extended links. It can have the values true or false, 
indicating that the link is either inline or out-of-line. 

• content-role 

If a link is inline, it always has a local resource. The role of the local 
resource is specified using the content-role attribute. There are no pre- 
defined values for this attribute, its interpretation is entirely application- 
dependent. 

• content-title 

If a link is inline, it always has a local resource. The title information for 
the local resource is specified using the content-title attribute. There 
are no predefined values for this attribute, its interpretation is entirely 
application-dependent . 

• show 

The remote resource semantics associated with a simple link or a locator 
specify two types of predefined behavior. The show attribute defines what 
an application should do when a link to a local resource is traversed: 

— embed 

In this case, the remote resource should be embedded, for the purpose 
of display or processing, at the location where the traversal started. 

— replace 

This attribute value specifies that the remote resource should, for the 
purpose of display or processing, replace the resource where the traver- 
sal started. 

— new 

The last value indicates that the remote resource should be displayed 
or processed in a new context, not affecting the context of the resource 
where the traversal started. 

Although this defines what to do when a link is traversed, it does not 
specify when a link to a remote resource will be traversed. This is specified 
in the second attribute specifying predefined behavior for remote resource 
semantics. 

• actuate 

The remote resource semantics associated with a simple link or a locator 
specify two types of predefined behavior. The actuate attribute defines 
when an application should traverse a link to a remote resource: 
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— auto 

In this case, the traversal of the link should be initiated automatically 
when one of the resources of the link is encountered. The display or 
processing of a resource is not complete until all of its links with 
this behavior are traversed and processed according to the behavior 
specified by the respective show attributes. 

— user 

This attribute value specifies that link traversal should be initiated by 
the user. Applications are responsible for giving user the opportunity 
to initiate link traversal. 

Combining the show and actuate attributes makes it possible to define 
a number of different behaviors of links. All possible combinations of the 
attribute values for these attributes are meaningful. 

• behavior 

If the behavior of a link has to be specified in a more specific way than 
is possible with the show and actuate attributes, the behavior attribute 
can be used for application-specific data. 

• steps 

The steps attribute is used with extended link groups to specify the 
maximum number of indirection levels of nested extended link groups an 
application should follow when processing an extended link group. This is 
a useful mechanism to limit the amount of extended link group processing 
that an application has to perform. However, this attribute does not have 
any normative effect and is specified to serve merely as a hint that authors 
may give to applications. 

The current XLink working draft also defines a xml : attributes attribute 
which can be used to change the names of the attributes. However, when the 
XML namespaces recommendation is completed^^, this mechanism will be 
obsoleted and probably removed from the XLink specification. 

Xlink defines conformance to the specification as purely syntactical. An 
element conforms to XLink if it has an xml : link attribute having one of the 
predefined values, and if the element and all of its XLink-related attributes are 
conforming to the syntactic requirements defined by the XLink specification. 

7.4 XML Pointer Language (XPointer) 

XML describes a language for the definition of user-definable document types, 
and XLink defines a way how links can be used in such an environment. 

The XML namespaces specification generally addresses the problem of name 
clashes when using multiple schemas in one DTD or document. 
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However, XLink defines pointers to documents rather generally as locators, 
pointing to resources. In XLink, a locator can either identify an external 
resource (using a URI), or an internal resource, in which case the located 
resource is part of the same document as the XLink containing the locator. 
In this case it is necessary to identify a resource within an XML document 
(called a sub-^resource^ because the entire XML document is seen as the re- 
source). The XML Pointer Language (XPointer)^ currently defined in a W3C 
draft recommendation [166], has been designed to serve that purpose. The 
XPointer language is one part of the Extensible Linking Language (XLL), 
a term which is frequently used to refer to XPointer and the XML Linking 
Language (XLink) as described in section 7.3. 

Apart from defining links which are local to one XML document, the 
XPointer language is intended to be generally usable as a fragment identifier 
(separated from the URI path by the hash sign ‘#’) in URIs as described in 
section 2.2. 

In both cases (XLinks pointing to resources inside the same document, and 
XLinks specifying URIs), XPointer establishes the concept of the containing 
resource. If a link is relative (ie, does only specify an XPointer and no URI), 
the containing resource is the document containing the link. In all other cases, 
the containing resource is the document identified by the URL 

In section 7.4.1 the general concepts of XPointer are described. The basic 
building block of an XPointer is a location term. The different types of loca- 
tion terms are described in section 7.4.2. Although in most cases XPointers 
locate one element inside a document, it is also possible to define XPoint- 
ers which locate only parts of elements or multiple elements. The situations 
where this may occur are described in section 7.4.3. Finally, section 7.4.4 
discusses the persistence of XPointers. 

7.4.1 Concepts 

Generally, XPointer defines a way for addressing into the internal structures 
of XML documents. This can be done in different ways, which can be com- 
bined. The idea is to define location terms^ which can be used to locate specific 
parts of an XML document based on different criteria. Basically, an XPointer 
is a sequence of location terms. 

XPointer ::= AbsTerm OtherTerms | AbsTerm I OtherTerms 
OtherTerms : : = OtherTerm | OtherTerm ’ . * OtherTerms 
OtherTerm : : = RelTerm | SpanTerm | AttrTerm | StringTerm 

XPointer defines two different groups of location terms, an absolute term, 
and other terms (which are all terms not being absolute) . The definition above 
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shows that an XPointer can either start with an absolute term, or with an 
other term. All following terms (if there are any) are other terms. 

An absolute term is used to define a location inside the containing re- 
source. Absolute terms are described in section 7.4.2. 1. In contrast to absolute 
terms, other terms specify a location in terms of another location, called the 
location source. Other terms are described in sections 7. 4. 2. 2 through 7. 4. 2. 5. 
If there is no preceding absolute location term, the location source for such a 
location term is the entire resource, otherwise it is the location specified by 
the preceding location term. 



7-4.2 Location terms 

The basic building blocks of XPointers are location terms. Basically, an 
XPointer is a sequence of location terms, the first one being either absolute or 
other, and all following location terms being other terms. The following terms 
are interpreted using the preceding location term as their location source, 
which makes it possible to look at XPointers as a sequence of constraints, 
which finally locate a sub-resource inside an XML document. 

7.4.2. 1 Absolute term 

An absolute location term can only occur as the first element of an XPointer. 
It does not depend on the existence of a location source. Absolute location 
terms can be used to establish a location source for following location terms, 
or they can be used as the only location term of an XPointer. There are four 
different types of absolute location terms: 

• root 

The root absolute location term selects the root element of the contain- 
ing resource as the location source. This is the default value for XPointers 
which do not specify an absolute location term. They are implicitly as- 
signed the root absolute location term. 

• origin 

This keyword only makes sense if the XPointer is part of an XML docu- 
ment. In this case, the location source is the sub-resource from which the 
XPointer was traversed. For example, if the text of an element contains 
an XLink using an XPointer with the origin absolute location term as 
locator, the location source is that element of the XML document. 

• id 

Since an attribute using the attribute type ID has special meaning in XML 
(it is used for the unique identification of elements), it can be addressed 
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with an XPointer. For example, the XPointer id(s54) selects the XML 
element with an ID attribute set to s54 as the location source. 

• html 

Before the ID attribute was defined for almost all HTML elements, an- 
other mechanism was used to define HTML fragment identifiers. The html 
location term makes it possible to access these older HTML fragment iden- 
tifiers. The html location term selects the first <A> element whose NAME 
attribute has the value given by the html keyword. 

This mechanism supports an old way to define fragment identifiers in 
HTML documents and should only be used if there is no possibility to 
use the newer id absolute location term. 

The empty parentheses which are required after the root and origin ab- 
solute location terms have been defined for syntactical consistency with other 
keywords, and also because a simple string without parentheses is interpreted 
as a short form of the id absolute location term. This short hand notation 
makes XPointers compatible with simple HTML fragment identifiers. 

7.4.2. 2 Relative term 

A relative location term is a keyword followed by arguments. The keyword 
identifies a sequence of elements or other XML node types which is used to 
choose the resulting location source. The arguments can be seen as a spe- 
cialization of the keyword, determining which node types from that sequence 
(and which instances of these types) are chosen. 

Keywords 

The keywords can be seen as navigational aids for traversing the document 
tree. They make it possible to make selections based on different types of 
relations between nodes. If no keyword is given, it is assumed to be the same 
keyword as the immediately preceding relative location term. Therefore, it 
is not allowed to omit the keyword of the first relative location term. The 
following keywords (illustrated in figure 7.9) can be used: 

• child 

This relative locator identifies direct child nodes (ie, nodes directly below 
the given node in the document tree) of the location source. 

• descendant 

The descendant relative locator is more general than the child locator. It 
identifies nodes appearing anywhere in the content of the location source. 
In the document tree, these are nodes anywhere below the given node. 
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Fig. 7.9 XPointer navigational keywords for the document tree 



• ancestor 

This relative locator identifies nodes containing (ie, nodes being above 
the given node) the location source. 

• preceding 

The preceding locator identifies nodes that appear before the location 
source. In the document tree, these are nodes located on branches left to 
the given node, and nodes above it. 

• following 

This relative locator identifies nodes that appear after the location source. 
In the document tree, these are nodes below the given node, and nodes 
located on branches to the right. 

• psibling 

The psibling locator identifies sibling nodes (ie, sharing their parent 
with the location source) that appear before the location source. In the 
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document tree, these are the nodes having the same parent node as the 
given node and being on its left side. 

• fsibling 

The fsibling locator identifies sibling nodes (ie, sharing their parent 
with the location source) that appear after the location source. In the 
document tree, these are the nodes having the same parent node as the 
given node and being on its right side. 

Using these keywords, selection of parts of the document tree can be done 
based on various structural criteria. This selection can be further narrowed 
by using arguments for the keywords. 

Arguments 

The arguments of a relative location term are used to further qualify the 
nodes selected by the location term. Placed in parentheses the arguments 
first of all specify whether all nodes or only one particular instance are to 
be selected. All instances are selected with the all keyword, so child (all) 
selects all child nodes of the current location source. 

Specific instances can be selected by a leading plus sign ‘+’ or minus sign 
(if no sign is specified, the plus sign is taken as the default) and a following 
number. For the plus sign, element instances are counted from first to last, 
and for the minus sign, element instances are counted from last to first^®. 
For example, child (2) selects the second child node of the current location 
source, and f sibling (-1) selects the rightmost sibling of the current location 
source. 

All other arguments to relative location terms are optional. The first pos- 
sibility is to select a certain node type, which makes it possible to select 
among the node types of an XML document. The node type is separated 
by a comma directly following the instance specification. The following node 
types can be used: 

• Name 

If no keyword is given as a node type (a keyword is identified by the 
preceding hash sign ‘#’) but a simple string is used, this string iden- 
tifies a particular XML element type. Thus, the relative location term 
descendcuit (-1 , chapter) selects the last chapter element instance in 
the location source. 

The exact way of counting depends on the keyword. For example, for the sibling 
keywords positive numbers always count starting at the current location source. 
This means that positive numbers count from right to left for the psibling 
keyword. 
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• #element 

This keyword selects XML elements as node type. It is the default, so if 
no node type is explicitly specified, a relative location term operates on 
XML elements. A very simple relative location term therefore is child (2) , 
selecting the second child element of the location source. 

• #pi 

In this case, XML processing instructions are selected as node type. Since 
processing instructions do not contain any structured XML content, only 
strings (as described in section 7. 4. 2. 5) can be selected with a processing 
instruction as location source. 

• # comment 

In this case, XML comments are selected as node type. Since comments 
do not contain any structured XML content, only strings (as described in 
section 7.4. 2. 5) can be selected with a comment as location source. 

• #text 

In this case, text is selected (inside elements or CDATA sections) as 
node type. Since text does not contain any structured XML content, 
only strings (as described in section 7. 4. 2. 5) can be selected with text 
as location source. 

• #cdata 

In this case, text is selected (only inside CDATA sections) as node type. 
Since text does not contain any structured XML content, only strings (as 
described in section 7.4. 2. 5) can be selected with text as location source. 

• #all 

This keyword selects nodes of all above types. However, since only ele- 
ments can satisfy attribute constraints, #all is equivalent to #element if 
any attribute constraints are specified. 

In addition to the node type, optional attribute constraints can be spec- 
ified, which are only applicable to element nodes. Attribute constraints are 
used to specify constraints for particular attribute name or value speci- 
fications and are specified directly after the node selection keyword. For 
example, the child (2, #element, author,*) relative location term selects 
the second child element for which the author attribute has a value. In 
most cases, a string will be used as attribute value. For example, the 
descendant (l,#element,lang,"de") relative location term selects the first 
descendant element for which the lang attribute has the value de. 

Using attribute constraints, the id and html absolute location terms can 
be seen as shortcuts for root() . descendant (1 ,#element , ID, "value") re- 
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spectively root () .descendant (1 ,A,NAME, "value") XPointers, where value 
is the parameter given to id and html. 

7. 4. 2. 3 Spanning term 

A spanning location term is identified by the span keyword. It contains 
two XPointers, separated by commas. The spanning location term locates 
a sub-resource starting at the beginning of the data selected by the first 
XPointer, and continuing through to the end of the data selected by the sec- 
ond XPointer. Both XPointers are interpreted relative to the location source 
of the spanning location term. 

For example, the id (Chapters) . spcin(child(2) , child (4)) XPointer lo- 
cates a sub-resource starting at the beginning of the second child of the ele- 
ment with an ID attribute set to Chapters and continuing to the end of the 
fourth child. 

7. 4. 2.4 Attribute term 

An attribute location term is used to locate specific attribute values inside a 
document. It is almost always used in conjunction with other location terms, 
which select the element from which the attribute value should be located. 
The attribute location term takes an attribute name as the only parame- 
ter of the attr keyword, and returns the attribute’s assignment. Thus, the 
descendant (2, chapter) . attr (author) XPointer locates the assignment of 
the author attribute of the second chapter element instance inside a docu- 
ment. 

7. 4. 2. 5 String term 

A string location term is used to select one or more strings or positions 
between strings in the location source. The string keyword can be used to 
specify occurrences of strings or all strings, and occurrences can be counted 
right from the start or left from the end of the location source. Any string 
can be specified to be matched, and an empty string identifies the position 
immediately preceding each character in the location source. Thus, the string 
location term string (5,"") selects the position before the fifth character of 
the location source. 

Optionally, a position and a length can be specified. The position specifies 
a character offset from the start of the matched string to the beginning of the 
desired sub-resource. A positive number counts right from the beginning of 
the string, a negative number counts left from the end of the string. A position 
value of end selects the position immediately following the last character of 
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the match. The string location term stringd , "Match" ,2) therefore selects 
the position before the letter ‘a’ in the first occurrence of the word “Match”. 

Furthermore, it is possible to select strings by specifying a length, which, 
if specified, always has to follow a position. The length specifies the number 
of characters which should be selected. The stringd , "Match" ,2 ,2) string 
location term therefore selects the string “at” in the first occurrence of the 
word “Match”. 



7.4.3 Spanning locators 

It is possible to define XPointers which do not select only nodes arranged in a 
proper subtree. For example, the XPointer descendant (all , table) selects 
all instances of the table element inside a document. If there is more than one 
table, the XPointer selects a number of node subtrees (which are probably in 
different branches of the document tree) rather than only one. In XPointer, 
selections like this are called spans. Depending on what the XPointer is used 
for, spans may be useful, or it may be difficult to interpret them appropriately. 

7.4.4 Persistence 

XPointers can point into XML documents using different mechanisms. The 
most popular ways are probably the id and html absolute location terms, 
since they are equivalent to the fragment identifiers which are the only way to 
point into HTML documents. However, this mechanism depends on attributes 
being used in the document which may or may not be present. Since in many 
cases XPointers will be created without cooperation of the author of the 
document into which they are pointing, it can be simply impossible to use id 
and html absolute location terms, since the required attributes are not used 
in the document. 

In this case, it is necessary to use the navigational mechanisms of XPoint- 
ers to identify the required sub-resource inside the document. However, there 
are many ways how to point to a particular sub-resource. Although many dif- 
ferent XPointers can be used to point to a sub-resource, they are differently 
robust against modifications of the XML document. 

One example is the simple document tree shown in figure 7.10. There are 
many different ways how the second section in the second chapter can be 
located using an XPointer, some of them are: 

• descendant (8 ,#element) 

This XPointer identifies the desired section as the eighth element in the 

document. This is the most simple form of identification, but the XPointer 
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<book> 




< chapters 



<chapter> 



<hea<iing> <section> <heading> <section> 



<section> 



Fig. 7.10 Different XPointers selecting the same sub-resource 



will break^^ as soon as any elements are inserted or deleted before the 
section element instance to be selected. 

• child(2,#element) . child(3 ,#element) 

This XPointer is more specific in that it uses a little bit of navigational 
functionality by selecting element instances based on their hierarchical 
level in the document tree. Any changes made inside the first chapter will 
no longer break the XPointer. However, if the document is modified to 
include a preface (or some other) element before the first chapter, or 
if any elements are inserted directly under the second chapter element 
instance and before the second section element instance, the XPointer 
will still break. 

• descendant (2 , chapter) . descendant (2 , section) 

This is the most specific and most robust XPointer which can be defined 
for the given situation. It clearly defines to select the second chapter 
element instance of the document, and to subsequently select the second 
section element instance from this location source. Even if the document 
structure is modified to include additional levels of hierarchy (such as 
a part element which is used between the book element and chapter 
elements to group chapters into parts), this XPointer does not break. 

However, it is impossible to define XPointers withstanding all kinds of 
modifications to the document. The most robust type of locator is the locator 
based on an id absolute location term. However, if this can not be used, the 
goal is to find the structurally most precise description of the sub-resource 
to be selected, such as in the example above. 

If there are other elements using ID attributes, but not the element to 
be selected, both methods should be combined by first selecting the nearest 



Breaking in this case does not necessarily mean that it is no longer a valid 
XPointer. For example, if a second section is inserted in the first chapter, the 
XPointer will still be valid, but it selects the first section of the second chapter. 
A breaking XPointer therefore is an XPointer which does no longer select the 
intended sub-resource. 
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containing element that does have an ID attribute, and then using a naviga- 
tional locator. For example, if the second chapter of the example uses an ID 
attribute but the second section does not, the most robust XPointer would 
be id(chap2) .descendant (2, section). 

Currently, it is discussed to add a checksum mechanism to XPointer, so 
that an application following an XPointer could easily detect whether the 
pointer is still valid or broken. This mechanism could protect users against 
XPointer s which are still pointing to a resource, but where the content has 
been changed since the creation of the XPointer. 

7.5 Extensible Style Language (XSL) 

XML, XLink, and XPointer are used for defining document types and links 
between documents. These are content-oriented issues, and XML also needs 
a way to specify the presentation of documents. This is done using the Ex- 
tensible Style Language (XSL)^ which is currently defined in a W3C working 
draft [47]. XSL is far more important for XML than Cascading Style Sheets 
(CSS) is for HTML, because HTML specifies semantics and a standard for- 
matting for all elements (which, if necessary, can be modified using CSS), 
while XML documents do not contain any formatting information, unless 
specified by a style sheet. Consequently, without any style sheet informa- 
tion, XML documents can only be displayed in a structure-oriented way, for 
example by graphically representing the document tree^^. 

XSL is based on a subset of the full Document Style Semantics and Specifi- 
cation Language (DSSSL) (specified in ISO 10179 [127]) called DSSSL-Online 
(DSSSL-0). DSSSL-0 can be seen as a profile (ie, a functional subset) of 
DSSSL optimized for use in on-line applications in the same way as XML is 
a profile of SGML. 

XSL is far more powerful than CSS, which is a necessity because CSS 
is mainly designed to slightly modify the predefined formatting semantics 
of HTML documents, while XSL style sheets are used for XML documents, 
which do not have any predefined formatting semantics. Therefore, XSL must 
be able to specify formatting semantics is a more general way. Furthermore, 
since XML documents can represent application-specific document struc- 
tures, a greater degree of freedom for formatting is required than it is for 
HTML documents. In addition to the features of CSS, XSL has the following 
additional functionality: 



Another possibility is the structure view implemented by W3C’s Amaya browser. 
In this view, the depth of an element in the document tree is represented by the 
level of indentation in a line-oriented display of all elements. 
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• Element reordering 

XSL style sheets can format elements independent of their order in the 
source document. 

• Powerful selection mechanism for source elements 

It is possible to select elements based on ancestry/ children, position, and 
uniqueness. 

• Generated text 

XSL style sheets can insert text and graphics into the formatted docu- 
ment. 

• Support for ECMAScript 

User-defined ECMAScript functions can be included in the XSL style 
sheet to evaluate the formatting characteristics of a document. 

• Extensibility 

It is possible to extend XSL to support new formatting applications. 

Although the general model of XSL is relatively clear, there are still many 
open issues in the draft recommendation. The basic concepts of how XSL 
works are described in section 7.5.1. The actual design of XSL style sheets as 
well as the functionality provided by XSL is not yet finalized. Section 7.5.2 
gives a short overview of how XSL style sheets are specified. 



7.5.1 Concepts 

The basic idea of XSL is based on DSSSL’s formatting model. However, 
since one of the design goals of XSL is to have a common underlying for- 
matting model with CSS, some aspects of formatting have to be changed. A 
common underlying formatting model of CSS and XSL makes the design of 
HTML/XML applications (such as future browsers) much easier, since only 
one formatting engine has to be implemented. This formatting engine takes 
as input either CSS or XSL information, but in both cases the basic format- 
ting procedures (such as calculating object sizes and breaking text into lines) 
are the same. 

XSL’s process has two steps. The first step is called result tree construction 
and structurally transforms an XML document. This process is described 
in section 7. 5. 1.1. The result of the transformation is a tree of formatting 
objects. This tree is used as input for the actual formatting process, which 
is based on the semantics of the formatting objects and the result tree’s 
structure. This second step of XSL is described in section 7.5. 1.2. 
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7. 5. 1.1 Tree construction 

Every XML document can be represented as a tree, based on the hierarchical 
structure of elements. This document tree is called the source tree. The first 
step of XSL processing is a transformation of this source tree into another 
tree, the result tree. These two trees are completely separated. To specify this 
transformation process, a style sheet contains a set of template rules. Each 
template rule has two parts: 

• Pattern 

A pattern is used to match nodes in the source tree. The pattern of a 
template rule determines whether a particular rule should be applied to a 
node. Patterns can match nodes based on element names, attribute values, 
parent-child relationships, ancestor-descendant relationships, position in 
the source tree, and a variety of other criteria. 

Functionally, XSL patterns are similar to XPointer location terms as de- 
scribed in section 7.4.2. However, XSL uses another notation and is more 
powerful than XPointer. It is not yet clear whether XPointer location 
terms and XSL patterns will be modified to share a common notation. 

• Template 

A template is a collection of instructions which are instantiated when the 
pattern of a template rule matches a given node. Templates can contain 
literal result elements (elements not belonging to the XSL namespace), 
character data, and instructions for creating fragments of the result tree 
(these instructions are represented by elements belonging to the XSL 
namespace) . 

Literal result elements can be any XML elements, and in particular for- 
matting objects., which are elements having XSL formatting semantics. 
Literal result elements are part of the result tree. 

Instructions are used to define the transformation process, for example 
by specifying that the child elements of an element should be processed 
or ignored. Instructions are used to create the result tree, but they are 
not part of the result tree. 

The transformation process from the source tree to the result tree is based 
on matching patterns to nodes in the source tree, while the source tree is 
traversed to create the result tree. If patterns in more than one template rule 
match a given node, conflict resolution rules are used and only one of the 
template rules is chosen and the associated template instantiated. 

Although primarily designed to be used in conjunction with XSL format- 
ting, XSL tree construction can be used to produce arbitrary result trees 
(using literal result elements other than formatting objects in templates). 
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This makes it possible to use XSL as a language for general XML transfor- 
mations. In figure 7.11 it is shown how XSL tree construction can be used to 
convert an XML document to HTML. 



<html> 




<head> <body> 




Fig. 7.11 XSL result tree construction (mapping XML to HTML) 



In this example, an XML document (represented by the source tree on 
the left) is converted to an HTML page (represented by the result tree on 
the right). The title of the book is used as the page’s <TITLE> and also 
as the <H1> heading in the page’s <BODY>. Each chapter heading is added 
to a <UL> list which represents the table of contents as well as to the page’s 
content as an <H2> heading. This conversion is a good example for some 
of XSL’s capabilities which are very useful for transformation purposes, in 
particular the ability to generate content in different locations of the result 
tree. 

7. 5. 1.2 Formatting 

Formatting is the second step of XSL processing. The input to the formatting 
process is the result tree created by the transformation process. Generally, a 
result tree contains a formatting instructions in the form of XSL formatting 
objects. The current XSL specification defines a number of formatting objects 
which are used for setting various formatting parameters, such as different 
layout objects (eg, blocks, lists, or list items) and the formatting of links. 
However, since the coordination between XSL’s formatting model and CSS 
is in an early stage, this part of the XSL specification is expected to change 
considerably. 
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7.5.2 Style sheets 

An XSL style sheet is an instance of the XSL style sheet DTD, which defines 
the elements (ie, instructions) which are used to define the transformation 
process. The following example is taken from the draft recommendation and 
shows a simple but complete XSL style sheet: 

<?xml version=’ 1 .0’?> 

<xsl : stylesheet xmlns : xsl="http : //www . w3 . org/TR/WD-xsl " 

xmlns : f o="http : / /www . w3 . org/TR/WD-xsl/FO" 
result-ns="f o"> 

<xsl : template match=V^> 

<fo : page-sequence f ont-f amily="serif "> 

<f o : simple-page-master name= ^ scrolling ^ /> 

<f o : queue queue-name= * body ’ > 

<xsl : process-children/> 

</f o :queue> 

</f o : page-sequence> 

</xsl : template> 

<xsl: template match="title"> 

<fo: block f ont-weight="bold"> 

<xsl : process-children/> 

</f o :block> 

</xsl : template> 

<xsl : template match="p"> 

<f o :block> 

<xsl :process-children/> 

</f o :block> 

</xsl : template> 

<xsl : template match="emph"> 

<f o : sequence f ont-style="italic"> 

<xsl : process-children/> 

</f o : sequence> 

</xsl : template> 

</xsl : stylesheet> 

This example makes use of the XML namespace mechanism, defining all 
elements of the XSL DTD to have the xsl prefix, and all formatting objects to 
have the f o prefix. The style sheet contains four template rules, each defining 
a pattern and a template for creating the result tree. 

• <xsl; template match=V’> 

This template rule matches the document root, and the associated tem- 
plate is instantiated at the beginning of the tree construction process. The 
formatting objects specify initial parameters for formatting, in this case 
a page master and a queue, which is used to group fiow objects which are 
to be placed in one fiow. The process-children instruction is used to 
process all children of the node. 
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• <xsl: template match="title”> 

A title element is formatted using a block formatting object and its 
attribute to change the font weight. Any children of the title element 
are processed in the context of the formatting object. 

• <xsl: template match='*p"> 

A paragraph is processed very similar to a title element, except that it 
does not have the font weight changed. 

• <xsl : template match="emph"> 

The emph pattern defines a template rule which uses a sequence format- 
ting object instead of a block and sets the font style of this formatting 
object. A sequence formatting object does not start a new formatting 
block and is used to format emphasized text. 

This style sheet can be used with any XML document containing title, p, 
and emph elements. The tree construction process takes such a document and 
the style sheet as input. Matching patterns of template rules with element 
names builds the result tree, which finally consists of different and nested 
formatting objects as defined by the templates. This result tree is used as 
input for the formatting process, finally resulting in a formatted document. 

Although this is only an example, it shows the basics of an XSL style 
sheet. Since XSL is expected to change considerably, a complete description 
of the XSL DTD and formatting objects can not be given. The underlying 
mechanisms of XSL (tree construction and formatting) most likely will not 
be changed in future versions of XSL. 

7.6 XML and other markup languages 

XML as a new markup language for the web offers a flexibility which has not 
been possible before. However, it also introduces a new level of complexity, 
defining powerful linking mechanisms and a style sheet language much more 
complex than HTML’s formatting capabilities. A short comparison of XML 
and older markup languages can help putting XML in the right perspective. 
In section 7.6.1, XML is compared to HTML. A comparison between XML 
and SGML is given in section 7.6.2. 

7.6.1 Comparison of XML and HTML 

HTML as an SGML application is somehow related to XML. However, as 
described in section 7. 1.3. 4, HTML is not an XML application, because the 
HTML DTD is not conformant to XML. Until HTML is completely replaced 
by XML (including a new XML-based version of HTML), these two languages 
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will coexist. HTML is the language of choice for simple content and for all 
content which is already published on the web and shall not be converted. 

Currently, the future of XML still is a bit unclear. Although very promis- 
ing, some of the crucial specifications (XLink, XPointer, and XSL) are still in 
early stages, and it is not yet clear how much the draft versions will change 
until the final specifications. And only if there are stable specifications it will 
be possible to implement applications based on these specifications. So it will 
take some time until XML is widely supported and publishing in XML is a 
safe way to reach the majority of web users. 

Although still in its infancy, it can be seen that XML is a great improve- 
ment for publishing documents on the web. Although it will be important 
for some time to come to publish documents in HTML, XML documents 
will begin to appear on the web as soon as the first XML implementations 
are widely available. As a short-term task, XML and its companion speci- 
fications should be analyzed to see how XML could be integrated into the 
publishing process. The mid-term strategy should include a way to publish 
documents in HTML as well as in XML, simultaneously making users aware 
of the advantages of XML documents. The long-term strategy is to com- 
pletely replace HTML with XML, using its advanced linking and formatting 
features to publish richer content than is possible with HTML. 

Publishing with HTML always results in a loss of structural information 
(unless the information is only trivially structured), because all application- 
specific document structures have to be mapped to HTML elements and 
attributes. XML makes it possible to define application-specific document 
structures for publication on the web, and will therefore be the language of 
choice whenever the preservation of structural information is important. 



7.6.2 Comparison of XML and SGML 

Put simply, XML is a subset of SGML. From this point of view, it is very 
easy to compare these two, because SGML is a superset of XML, including all 
features of XML. However, the main advantage of XML lies in its acceptance 
as a standard for web publishing, and in its companion specifications XLink, 
XPointer, and XSL. This advantage is believed to outweigh the restrictions of 
XML, which are described in section 7.6.2. 1. XML should always be seen in 
the light of ubiquitous XML-enabled software (although this may take some 
time to become true), in contrast to SGML, which still has a very limited 
distribution. 

Although not known as widely as the web, SGML has a large user group, 
and a lot of SGML-based software is available. Consequently, it is necessary 
to take a look at an interworking of SGML- and XML-based environments. 
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Since every XML document is, by definition, an SGML document, there is 
no need to actually transform XML documents to SGML, it is only necessary 
to remove the XML declaration. However, since XML is a subset of SGML, 
not all SGML documents are XML documents. Section 7.6. 2. 2 discusses what 
has to be done in order to convert an arbitrary SGML document into a valid 
XML document. 

Section 7. 6. 2.3 takes the considerations one step further, by discussing 
how SGML declarations and DTDs can be converted to XML. This is impor- 
tant if an SGML-based environment should be converted to an XML-based 
environment, a process which may become important in the future. 

7. 6. 2.1 Restrictions of XML 

In section 7.2.1, the differences between XML and SGML are described. XML 
has been designed to avoid some of the complexity which is inherent to SGML, 
such as markup minimization. The overall goal of XML is to provide the versa- 
tility of SGML without the overhead of full SGML. As a consequence, many 
SGML applications (such as HTML) can not be used with XML without 
modifications. Depending on the original design of the application (SGML 
declaration and DTD), this may be more or less easy, and it is possible 
that some structural information will be lost when converting from SGML to 
XML. 

7. 6. 2. 2 Converting SGML documents to XML 

If there is an SGML environment which should be conserved, the only re- 
quirement may be to export and import document from this environment. In 
this case, documents must be converted from SGML to XML and vice versa. 
Converting from XML to SGML is trivial, since every XML document also 
is an SGML document. 

Converting from SGML to XML can be more difficult, depending on the 
SGML declarations and DTDs used in the SGML environment. It may be 
necessary to perform some conversions (such as creating full markup), and in 
general there should be a target XML DTD and a mapping should be defined 
between the SGML DTD and the XML DTD. If structural conversions are 
necessary (eg, because the SGML DTD uses exceptions which are not allowed 
in XML), there are different ways how a target XML DTD could be defined. 

7. 6. 2. 3 Converting SGML environments to XML 

If XML proves to be successful, it is possible that SGML environments will 
be replaced by XML environments, in which case it is necessary to convert 
the complete processing environment to XML. 
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In general, the requirements are the same as for converting SGML docu- 
ments to XML. However, if the complete processing environment is converted 
to XML, all structural information which is lost when converting SGML 
DTDs or documents to XML is irrecoverable. Therefore, the decision how to 
convert SGML DTDs to XML DTDs should be made very carefully, and the 
best solution is entirely application-dependent. 

7.7 The future of XML 

XML surely is the greatest innovation of content architectures for the web 
since its introduction. When XML with all its components is used on a large 
scale, the web will provide richer content and more structural information 
than it does today. Although there is still a long way to go for XML to be 
as widespread as HTML today, the advantages of XML should be sufficient 
to serve as a motivation, and to begin thinking about converting existing 
HTML or proprietary solutions towards XML. 

Currently, only XML has the status of a W3C recommendation. XLink, 
XPointer, XSL, and XML namespaces are W3C working drafts, so they still 
can change substantially until the final approvement as a recommendation 
(and they first have to go through the intermediate state of a proposed rec- 
ommendation) . 

XML namespaces specified in a W3C working draft [35], define a mecha- 
nism for uniquely qualifying names in XML documents by assigning prefixes 
to them. The problem addressed by XML namespaces is that a document 
could contain markup from different DTDs, in which case name clashes could 
occur. XML namespaces defines a mechanism how this can be avoided. XML 
namespaces are based on the use of qualified names, which contain a single 
colon, separating the name into a namespace prefix and the local name. The 
prefix, which is mapped to a URI, selects a namespace. The combination of 
the universally-managed URI namespace and the local schema namespace 
produces names that are guaranteed to be universally unique. 

Since XML documents must also be identified when being sent to a client 
via HTTP or other data transfer mechanisms (such as email), new XML 
media types are defined in Internet informational RFC 2376 [274]. These 
types are used in the Content-Type header of an HTTP response if an XML 
entity is returned. 

Many other activities are also supporting the introduction of XML. Im- 
portant new trends, such as the Resource Description Framework (RDF) 
described in section 10.5.3, are built on top of XML, so XML is quickly 
becoming a general platform for structured data on the web. Application 
software supporting XML is already available, but only after the currently 
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unstable specifications XLink, XPointer, XSL, and XML namespaces are fi- 
nalized and implemented in a variety of platforms, XML will be usable as a 
replacement for HTML. 




8. Scripting and Programming 



The web is primarily focused on delivering content of various types using 
standardized transport mechanisms and data types. As a generalization of 
this architecture, there are also a number of technologies for defining active 
components, such as scripts and programs. The most widespread technology 
in this area is Dynamic HTML (DHTML), which uses a scripting language 
to add active functionality to otherwise passive HTML pages. In most cases, 
these actions are used to trigger some actions (ie, script portions) upon certain 
user actions such as mouse movements and button clicks. Scripting languages 
are discussed in section 8.1. 

A more general solution than a scripting language is a programming lan- 
guage, which is not interpreted upon execution, but compiled into an ex- 
ecutable form which is then distributed. Java, originally designed as a pro- 
gramming language totally independent from the web, has been very success- 
ful by being marketed as the programming language for the web. Program- 
ming languages used for web-based applications are described in section 8.2. 
The embedding of programs into web resources raises the question how these 
programs can communicate with other programs, for example for implement- 
ing client/server-scenarios. This question is discussed in section 8.3. 

8.1 Scripting languages 

One of the most important additions to pure HTML documents was the 
introduction of a scripting language, which was first introduced by Netscape. 
Scripting makes it possible to achieve effects and a degree of interactivity 
which cannot be provided by a content-oriented language as HTML. 

A study of web servers in the UK carried out by Beck [15] gives some 
figures which can be seen as representative for the web in general, although 
only web servers in the UK were used to collect the data. The way the data 
was collected is quite simple, all UK domains were searched for hosts named 
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WWW, and if such a host was present, an HTTP request was sent to the host’s 
standard HTTP port (80)^. The results of this survey are shown in table 8.1. 



Table 8.1 Usage of scripting languages 





Scripting language 


Count 


Percentage 


1. 


JavaScript 


2573 


97.98% 


2. 


VBScript 


42 


1.60% 


3. 


LiveScript 


11 


0.42% 



The results show that almost all pages using scripting use the same lan- 
guage. The reason for this result is that JavaScript is the only scripting lan- 
guage supported by the two major browsers, while VBScript support is only 
provided by Microsoft’s Internet Explorer. The third language, LiveScript, is 
simply the older name of JavaScript. 

Scripting in web pages is supported by the <SCRIPT> element usually 
containing function definitions, and by events, which are specific actions as- 
sociated with elements. Depending on the element, HTML defines different 
events, each event being represented by an attribute. The event’s attribute 
specifies a script to be executed, in many cases this is a call of a function 
which has been defined using the <SCRIPT> element. 

• ONBLURis triggered if a region loses focus. 

• ONCHANGE is triggered if a control loses focus and its value has been 
modified since gaining focus. 

• ONCLICKis triggered if the corresponding element is clicked. 

• ONDBLCLICK is triggered if the corresponding element is double-clicked. 

• ON FOCUS is triggered if a region receives focus. 

• ONKEYDOWN is triggered if a key is pressed while the mouse pointer is 
over the element. 

• ON KEYPRESS is triggered if a key is pressed and released while the mouse 
pointer is over the element. 

• ONKEYUP is triggered if a key is released while the mouse pointer is over 
the element. 

• ONLOAD is triggered when the document is loaded into the browser. 

^ Although the description of the survey is taken from the original paper, the 
survey’s figures presented here are from a newer survey (carried out in August 
1997) which is available at http://www.hensa.ac.uk/uksites/survey/. 
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• ON MOUSEDOWN is triggered if the mouse button is pressed over the 
element. 

• ONMOUSEMOVE is triggered if the mouse is moved while the pointer is 
over the element. 

• ONMOUSEOUT is triggered if the mouse pointer is moved away from the 
element. 

• ON MOUSEOVER is triggered if the mouse pointer is moved over the ele- 
ment. 

• ONMOUSEUP is triggered if the mouse button is released over the ele- 
ment. 

• ON RESET is triggered if a form is reset. 

• ON SELECT is triggered if text inside text boxes is selected. 

• ON SUB MIT is triggered if a form is submitted. 

• ONUNLOAD is triggered when the page is removed from the browser’s 
window. 

Scripting languages differ from programming languages in that they are 
interpreted rather than compiled. That means that a script is sent in source 
form to the client. The client interprets the script while executing it, which 
makes scripting much slower than programming languages. Furthermore, 
scripting languages often are less powerful than programming languages, be- 
cause it is assumed that they will only be used for simple tasks, while complex 
problems will be handled using programming languages. The most common 
scripting languages for embedded scripting are ECMAScript as described in 
section 8.1.1, and VBScript as described in section 8.1.2. 

8.1.1 ECMAScript 

The European Computer Manufacturers Association (ECMA) has standard- 
ized the most common scripting language of the web as ECMAScript [74]. 
ECMAScript therefore is based on JavaScript, which was introduced by 
Netscape. At the time of writing, JavaScript is not fully ECMAScript compli- 
ant, because the standard, although based on JavaScript, includes a number 
of enhancements. 

Originally named LiveScript, and then renamed after the programming 
language Java had become a huge success, JavaScript is by far the most pop- 
ular scripting language on the web. Although they have quite similar names, 
Java and JavaScript have not much in common. Java is a complete program- 
ming language which can be used to implement large software projects, while 
JavaScript is a rather simple scripting language which is targeted at small 
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tasks. The syntax of both languages looks somewhat similar, but this is a 
purely syntactical aspect which does not say much about the design of a 
language. 

With the limited success of VBScript (shortly described in section 8.1.2), 
Microsoft now supports ECMAScript, with J Script being the first fully com- 
pliant ECMAScript implementation. 

Although the term “JavaScript” originally named the language itself, it 
is now more appropriate to see “ECMAScript” as the language’s name, with 
JavaScript and JScript being two products implementing this language. 

The advantage of a scripting language is the relative simplicity in com- 
parison with a full programming language, as well as its not relying on any 
development environment. By simply inserting the following HTML markup 
into a page, an author can use a script without any additional software: 

<p>Last updated : 

<script language=" JavaScript "> 
document . write (document . lastModif ied) ; 

</script> 

This simple example inserts the date of the last modification of the doc- 
ument (as given by the HTTP Last-Modified header field in the response) 
into the document’s text. Without a script, this information would not be 
available to an HTML author. 

8.1.2 VBScript 

Visual Basic Scripting Edition (VBScript) was Microsoft’s attempt to de- 
fine its own scripting language as a competitor to Netscape’s JavaScript. 
Since VBScript is only supported by Internet Explorer, while JavaScript can 
be used with Internet Explorer and Navigator, VBScript never was widely 
accepted. After the standardization of JavaScript as ECMAScript, and Mi- 
crosoft’s decision to fully support ECMAScript with its JScript implementa- 
tion, it seems likely that VBScript will not be very successful. 

The idea behind VBScript was to define a scripting language which can 
easily be used by someone being familiar with Visual Basic, which is a very 
popular programming language for Windows. VBScript therefore is a subset 
of Visual Basic, designed for the needs of a simple scripting language. 

8.2 Programming languages 

Programming languages normally are of no special importance to the web, 
because the implementation of a particular component of the web infrastruc- 
ture (such as a browser or a server) can be done in any programming lan- 
guage considered appropriate for the task. However, one exception is to see 
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programs themselves as resources, which can be distributed over the web 
and executed locally. This introduces the problem of platform-dependency 
of resources into the web. Normally, a program is executable on a particular 
platform, and this platform is characterized by hardware (in particular, a 
processor) and software (in particular, the operating system). 

The idea of platform-independence of executable programs is not very 
new, but only the Java programming language was successful as a language 
for platform-independent executable programs distributed over the web. 

8.2.1 Java 

Java as described by Campione and Walrath [40] is an object-oriented lan- 
guage with strong syntactical similarities to C++, but the ideas behind Java 
have more in common with Ada than they have with C++. The main dif- 
ference between Java and most other programming languages is that Java 
programs are compiled into Java bytecode instead of an actual machine lan- 
guage. Java bytecode is the language of the Java Virtual Machine (JVM), 
As much as normal programs (being compiled for a particular platform) are 
executed by that platform (eg, an Intel processor running the Windows op- 
erating system), Java bytecode is executed on the JVM. 

Rather than being an actual machine^ , JVM is an execution environment 
that can be implemented on any platform. JVM implementations are avail- 
able for virtually all platforms, so the same Java program can be executed 
on all these platforms without the need to be recompiled. This platform- 
independence of Java makes it a good candidate for distributing programs 
among heterogeneous platforms. Java programs come in two flavors: 

• Applications 

A Java application is a normal application as other stand-alone programs. 
The only difference to applications written in other programming lan- 
guages is that a Java application uses Java bytecode and therefore must 
be executed by a JVM implementation instead of the processor. 

• Applets 

A Java applet is a special form of Java application. Applets are more re- 
stricted than applications, because they run in an environment (usually a 
web browser) that provides a limited window space and other restrictions. 
Technically, an applet is not a complete application but an implementa- 
tion of a special Java class. Applets can be inserted into web pages by 
using HTML’s <APPLET> or <OBJECT> elements. 

^ Processors using Java bytecode as native machine language have already been 
developed. In this case there is no need for a virtual machine because the bytecode 
can be executed by the processor. 
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Consequently, in the context of the web, Java is most important as the 
language to write applets. Because Java is also used for stand-alone appli- 
cations, the support for Java includes a large variety of class libraries and 
development kits, which can be used to create applets. The most popular 
components for Java development are: 

• Java Foundation Classes (JFC) 

The Java Foundation Classes extend the original Java windowing support 
by adding a comprehensive set of graphical user interface class libraries. 
JFC provides support for GUI functionality such as color handling, event 
delegation, different menus, clipboards, and mouse-less operation. 

• Java Naming and Directory Interface (JNDI) 

This Java component defines a framework for integrating naming and 
directory services into Java applications. JNDI does not include compo- 
nents for accessing these services, but defines two interfaces for using and 
providing, respectively, naming and directory services: 

— Application Programming Interface (API) 

This interface is used by applications using naming and directory ser- 
vices through JNDI. The API defines procedures for accessing naming 
and directory services in an abstract way (ie, independent from a spe- 
cific service). 

— Service Provider Interface (SPI) 

This interface is used by a service provider to integrate a service into 
JNDI. When using a naming service, a client calls JNDI through the 
API, which then calls a specific provider implementation through the 
SPI. 

JNDFs design makes it possible to integrate arbitrary naming and direc- 
tory services with Java applications. An application using JNDFs API 
does not have to be modified if naming services are changed, it is only 
necessary to change the provider implementations. 

Typical naming and directory services used through JNDI are the Domain 
Name System (DNS) and directory services accessed by the Lightweight 
Directory Access Protocol (LDAP). Proprietary naming and directory ser- 
vices can also be integrated, and JNDI allows different provider implemen- 
tation to cooperate to complete client JNDI operations. 

• JDBC Database Access 

A usual requirement for applets or applications providing access to data is 
to query databases. JDBC is an API for accessing databases, in particular 
it defines Java classes to represent database connections, SQL statements, 
result sets, database meta data, and other things. It allows a Java pro- 
grammer to issue SQL statements and process the results. The actual 
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database access is performed using a JDBC driver^ which is typically pro- 
vided by the vendor of a database. 

• JavaBeans 

This is an architecture to develop component-based software. Components 
are self-contained, reusable software units that can be visually composed 
into applets or applications using visual application builder tools. The key 
idea of JavaBeans is the definition of a number of conventions a component 
(called a bean) must adhere to. 

• Just In Time (JIT) Compiler 

By using bytecode instead of machine language, Java programs are slower 
in execution than programs using native machine language, because the 
JVM has to interpret the bytecode before actually executing it. JIT com- 
pilers are part of the JVM and are used to translate bytecode to native 
machine language. JIT compilers are a performance optimization of the 
JVM and reduce the performance difference between Java programs and 
programs using machine language. 

In addition to these components, Java programming can be facilitated 
by a number of other class libraries and interfaces. Comprehensive informa- 
tion about Java and Java development can be found on Sun’s Java site at 
http : / / j ava . sun . com/ . 

8.3 Distributed programming 

Programming as described in the previous section is restricted to code ex- 
ecution on a single platform. A more general approach to programming is 
distributed programming^ which makes communications part of the program- 
ming model. 

In the context of the web, distributed programming is mainly of impor- 
tance for programs distributed over the web. The basic scenario is that a 
program (usually a Java applet) is executed locally after being downloaded 
from a web server, and that this program is communicating with other pro- 
grams, for example acting as a client and requesting services from a server. 
Although the program itself has been downloaded using standard web mecha- 
nisms (most likely HTTP), the communication between the program and the 
server is part of a distributed programming architecture. There are several 
distributed programming architectures which can be used to implement such 
a client/server scenario between a locally executed applet and the remote 
server. 

Java’s native distributed programming architecture is Remote Method In- 
vocation (RMI) and is described in section 8.3.1. A language-independent 
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model for distributed programming using the client/server paradigm is the 
Common Object Request Broker Architecture ( CORE A ) as described in sec- 
tion 8.3.2. Microsoft’s product for distributed programming is the Distributed 
Component object Model (DCOM) architecture explained in section 8.3.3. Fi- 
nally, section 8.3.4 discusses interworking issues. 



8.3.1 Remote Method Invocation (RMI) 

At the most basic level, Remote Method Invocation (RMI) is Java’s Remote 
Procedure Call (RPC) mechanism. While traditional RPC systems only allow 
the transport of call parameters via the network, RMI allows to pass objects 
as arguments and return values. The platform-independence of Java makes 
this extended mechanism possible. 

RMI’s ability to pass objects as parameters makes it possible to move 
behavior in a distributed application. Instead of implementing a server pro- 
cessing all data in a client/server-scenario, the server can store objects, which 
are transfered to clients upon requesting particular services. Clients execute 
these objects (which implement a certain behavior) locally. Such a design 
encourages the splitting of processing between clients and the server, but it 
still makes it possible for the server to control all behavior. If the behavior 
has to be changed, the clients can remain the same, only the object on the 
server has to be changed. When clients request the service again, they get 
the new object, implementing the modified behavior. 

Behavior can also be transferred from a client to a server. The most pop- 
ular example for an application is a compute server. With RMI, clients can 
submit arbitrary objects to the server for computation. The server executes 
the object submitted with the request and returns the results of the compu- 
tation to the client. 

Although RMI mainly focuses on a Java environment, it can also be used 
to integrate existing solutions using other programming languages. The Java 
Native Method Interface (JNI) can be used for this purpose, for example pro- 
viding RMI access to a server which is implemented in another programming 
language. 

8.3.2 Common Object Request Broker Architecture 
(CORBA) 

The Common Object Request Broker Architecture (C0RBA)[1^^\ as speci- 
fied by the Object Management Group (OMG) is a middleware platform for 
supporting applications in distributed and heterogeneous environments. The 
key component of CORBA is the Object Request Broker (ORB). An ORB 
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is responsible for transferring operations from clients to servers. The general 
design of a CORBA-based client/server-application is shown in figure 8.1. 



IDL stub 



Client 



IDL skeleton 



Server 



ORB 



MOP 



ORB 



Fig. 8.1 CORE A building blocks 



As the protocol for communications between ORBs, CORBA specifies the 
General Inter-ORB Protocol (GIOP). GIOP is implemented in specialized 
mappings for one or more network transport layers. One of these mappings 
of GIOP is the Internet Inter-ORB Protocol (HOP), which passes requests or 
receives replies through the Internet’s transport layer using the Transmission 
Gontrol Protocol (TCP). 

CORBA interfaces are described using the Interface Definition Language 
(IDL). IDL is a language which is only used for defining the interface for a 
CORBA application, the implementation is done using standard program- 
ming languages. An IDL compiler is used to generate language specific in- 
terfaces from IDL specifications. The CORBA standard defines language 
mappings from IDL to a number of common programming languages. Cur- 
rently, mappings are defined for C, (7-/--/-, Smalltalk, COBOL, Java, and Ada. 
Other language mappings are possible (such as the mapping from IDL to EC- 
MAScript which is used for the Document Object Model (DOM) as described 
in section 10.5.5), but are currently not standardized. An IDL compiler can 
create language-specific code for the client- or for the server-side of a CORBA 
application. 

• Client-side (stub) 

A stub is the caller side of a CORBA application. It contains virtual func- 
tion definitions, which can be invoked by a program using the operations 
defined by the IDL specification, as if they were local. However, the stub 
contains code to execute the operations remotely. 

• Server-side (skeleton) 

The server-side of a CORBA application implements the operations de- 
fined by the IDL specification. It does so by accepting operation calls, 
which are invoked through the skeleton, and returning the results through 
the skeleton. 
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CORE A therefore defines two different types of interfaces. It defines hor- 
izontal interfaces between the application and the ORB using IDL specifica- 
tions, and it defines a vertical interface between ORBs using GIOP or, more 
specific, HOP. 



8.3.3 Distributed Component Object Model (DCOM) 

Microsoft’s Distributed Component Object Model (DCOM) is a set of concepts 
and program interfaces which is functionally roughly equivalent to CORE A, 
supporting client/server-applications in a distributed environment. DCOM is 
the extension of the Component Object Model ( COM)^ which provides support 
for client/server-applications on the same machine. DCOM is part of the 
ActiveX family of technologies. 

CORBA and DCOM currently are the two competing technologies for het- 
erogeneous distributed programming. In contrast to CORBA, which started 
as a specification now being implemented on a large number of platforms, 
DCOM mainly is a product. Implementations for platforms other than Win- 
dows and Macintosh are currently not available. 

8.3.4 Interworking 

RMI, CORBA, and DCOM are competing technologies for distributed pro- 
gramming. The basic functionality of these technologies is similar, but there 
are differences in specific features, as well as in supporting interworking in 
heterogeneous environments. A possible scenario for a heterogeneous envi- 
ronment is shown in figure 8.2, where a Java client (which may be an applet 
contained in a web page) contacts a server implemented in C-1-+, using the 
CORBA platform. 
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IDL stub 
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Fig. 8.2 CORBA in a heterogeneous environment 



The interworking of Java applications and other programming languages 
in a CORBA based environment as described by Orfali and Harkey [200] is 
one of the most promising architectures, allowing interworking independent 
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from the programming language. DCOM, based on the Remote Procedure 
Call (RPC) mechanism defined in the Distributed Computing Environment 
(DCE) standard [261]^, also allows language-independent interworking, but 
is more restricted in its support for programming languages and operating 
systems it is running on. 



^ DCE is a set of standards for distributed computing, a good overview is given 
by Rosenberry et al. [232] or can be found in a general introduction [199]. 
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Although HTTP as a protocol describes the way an HTTP server should 
interpret and service HTTP requests, there are many possible ways how this 
could be implemented in a program. A very simple and intuitive way is de- 
scribed by Hethmon [96], who uses the implementation of a simple HTTP 
server to explain HTTP as a protocol. In fact, the first HTTP server was a 
very small program mapping the name of the requested resource onto a file 
name sending the contents of the file as reply (the very first version of HTTP 
used at that time was HTTP/0.9 as described in section 3.1.1). However, the 
success of the web and the appearance of web servers hosting a large number 
of documents, as well as the increasing complexity of HTTP (adding new 
methods and a multitude of header fields), made the proper configuration 
and efficient management of an HTTP server a rather complex task. 

It is therefore appropriate to dedicate an entire chapter to HTTP servers, 
which are the most important programs for the web’s infrastructure, but 
rarely experienced first-hand by web users. Instead, from the user perspec- 
tive a server either works (returning a resource) or somehow does not work, 
responding with an error message. The internal workings of an HTTP server 
are something which is important for the web infrastructure, but seldom 
accessible to web users. This chapter on HTTP servers can therefore be re- 
garded as additional material concerning HTTP as described in chapter 3. It 
is also helpful in understanding how web sites can be structured, and which 
aspects of web server behavior can be affected by configuring it in one way 
or the other. 

In section 9.1 some standard tests are described which are commonly 
used to measure server performance, even though in many cases the primary 
reason for choosing a particular HTTP server will not be performance. But 
especially for large sites server performance is a critical issue which has to be 
taken seriously when a server receives tens of requests per second^ . However, 
in many cases the main criterion will more probably be the versatility of the 

^ Popular web sites today are accessed in the magnitude of tens of millions accesses 
per month, resulting in an average of about ten accesses per second and much 
higher at peak times. 
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web server, and this aspect is discussed in section 9.2, describing possible 
server features and configurations. It should always be kept in mind that 
these are only examples of web server configurations. 

As an example of a server, the Apache web server is described in sec- 
tion 9.3, being a free (ie, public domain) server implementation. Apache is 
consistently the most popular web server (the latest survey from September 
1998 shows that 51.9% of all running web servers are Apache servers), and its 
market share is permanently increasing^. However, due to the complexity of 
Apache (and the large number of third-party modules available for it), only 
a small fraction of its functionality is described, which is merely intended to 
give an idea how a real web server can be installed and configured. 

Finally, section 9.4 describes how servers can interact with other pro- 
grams^. Although it could be entirely left to the web server implementation 
to define a way of interaction with external programs, the Common Gate- 
way Interface ( CGI) defines a standard way of interprocess communications 
which makes external programs independent from a particular web server 
implementation. Using CGI, external programs can be developed and used 
independently from any specific web server. 

9.1 Server performance 

Measuring the performance of web servers can be done in a number of dif- 
ferent ways and using a number of different testing patterns. The two main 
performance tests for web servers differ significantly in their testing philoso- 
phy. 

• The WehStone benchmark originally developed by Silicon Graphics, Inc. 
(SGI) is a highly configurable test, designed to be used by web site admin- 
istrators testing web servers. A test pattern is defined which is repeatedly 
executed between a client machine and the web server running on a differ- 
ent machine. After a number of repetitions statistics are generated which 
can be used to compare the performance of different web servers. The 
configurability of the WebStone benchmark, which is useful for design- 
ing a test specific for a given access pattern, on the other hand makes 
it hard to compare results obtained from different test patterns, because 
web servers may handle individual test patterns very differently. 

^ The two web servers dominating the market today are Apache and Microsoft’s 
Internet Information Server, both having increasing market shares over the last 
years, together a total of 74% of all running web servers. 

^ This functionality is useful if an external program has to be used to service 
requests. For example, this happens when a server receives a request containing 
form data. Another possible scenario is a request for a resource which has to be 
generated dynamically, for example by querying a database. 
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• The SPECweh96 benchmark developed by the Standard Performance 
Evaluation Corporation (SPEC) uses a fixed set of test patterns which 
has been derived from usage patterns of large web servers. This test is 
mainly designed to be used in closed testing environments, using a server 
machine and a number of client machines on an isolated network. For 
this reason, SPECweb96 results can be compared more easily and can be 
evaluated and published by web server vendors. However, since the test 
pattern is fixed, the test results can be of limited usability if the web 
server will eventually be presented with very different usage patterns. 

A paper by Hu et al. [104] describes the differences between the two 
benchmarks and why each of them has a different application area. When 
comparing benchmark results, it should always be kept in mind that they 
are both based on simplifications (fixed or limited test patterns, unloaded 
networks, unloaded machines). Furthermore the two tests described above 
currently do not take into account CGI interactions and some other issues 
which may be important for the performance of a web server in a realistic 
scenario. 

9.2 Server configuration 

A web server can be configured in a number of different ways. The first 
question is how a server is running on a machine, which can be either per- 
manently, or only if a request has to be serviced. This question is discussed 
in section 9.2.1. 

The second basic question of server configuration is the question of how 
many host names should be served by one web server. If more than one host 
name should be served, it is necessary to use virtual hosts, which are described 
in section 9.2.2. 

The two basic modes how a web server may be configured while it is serv- 
ing a particular host name is as an origin server as described in section 9.2.3, 
or as a proxy server as described in section 9.2.4. 

9.2.1 Server start 

By definition, a server is a program waiting for requests from clients which are 
then processed, resulting in a response being sent. A web server is expected 
to perform like this, but the exact mechanism of how incoming requests from 
clients are handled can vary. The older (and increasingly unpopular) method 
is to start the web server on request, this is described in section 9. 2. 1.1. The 
other method is to have the server running continuously, this configuration 
is described in section 9.2. 1.2. 
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9. 2, 1.1 Started on request 

This server configuration has its origins in times when memory was a precious 
resource on computer systems, and many services that were provided by a 
host were only used occasionally. The basic idea is to have one program 
running, called the Internet superserver (inetd)^, which listens for requests 
on a number of ports which are associated with services. If a connection 
request is received, the Internet superserver starts the appropriate server (ie, 
the server which has been configured to handle connection requests on this 
port), which then processes the request. 

The advantage is that the Internet superserver can be configured to listen 
to a large number of ports, thus representing a large number services, with- 
out the need to have all servers running constantly. On a system where the 
number of running processes is crucial to system performance, this is very 
useful. Furthermore, if services are used infrequently, it makes sense to only 
start the server if it is needed. 

A possible configuration for a web server running in Internet superserver 
mode includes a configuration entry for the Internet superserver associating 
the web server’s port (typically HTTP standard port 80) with the web server 
executable program. This program is started by the Internet superserver if a 
connection request is received on the configured port. The web server takes 
over the connection^, processes it, generates and sends a response, and ter- 
minates. 

However, there are some drawbacks to this approach. The most important 
drawback is that process creation on most operating systems is a rather 
costly operation, requiring a lot of system resources (because a lot of system 
data structures have to be modified to make the new process known to the 
system, and because the program code has to be loaded from the file system 
to system memory). If the number of requests for a particular service is high, 
the Internet superserver model results in a large number of process creations 
and terminations. This can create significantly more load than a constantly 
running server process. Furthermore, on modern systems main memory is 
abundant, so the requirement to keep the number of running processes as 
small as possible is not a critical issue anymore. 

The Internet superserver still is useful for services which are only rarely 
used and require need a process consuming many system resources. However, 

The name “inetd” is a combination of the abbreviated word “Internet” and the 
Unix convention to suffix server programs (or “daemons” as they are frequently 
called in Unix) with the letter ‘d’. 

^ This taking over of a connection is a built-in feature of Unix, where a process 
started by another process inherits the execution environment of the so-called 
parent process, including open files and network connections. 
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for a web server, typically receiving a large number of requests which can be 
serviced rather easily, the Internet superserver model is not really appropri- 
ate, and its use is discouraged by most web server installation guides^. Only 
for experimental reasons and systems with very limited system resources the 
Internet superserver model should be considered. 

9. 2. 1.2 Permanently running 

In almost all cases, a web server is installed as permanently running. In 
this case, it has to be made sure that the web server is started on system 
startup, which is typically done in a system startup file. It is not a very 
reliable configuration to start the web server manually, because it will not be 
running if the system reboots after a crash or power failure. 

After being started, the web server listens on the port that has been 
configured, and accepts any incoming connections on that port. Thus, a per- 
manently running web server will handle requests faster than a web server 
configured in Internet superserver mode, because it is already running and 
is therefore able to handle requests instantaneously, while the web server 
configured in Internet superserver mode first has to be started. 

9.2.2 Virtual hosts 

A very frequent requirement for web server configuration is the usage of so- 
called virtual hosts. A server configured this way is able to serve requests for 
diflFerent hosts, where a host is identified by a DNS name. There are several 
reasons why virtual hosts can be very useful for a server administrator: 

• Server software administration 

If only one server is used, there is only one instance of the server software 
and the server administrator can upgrade the whole server (and not only 
a single host) by upgrading this instance of the server software. 

• Server configuration 

Since a lot of a server’s configuration is common for all hosts, it is much 
easier to have only one server configuration with all common definitions, 
and to use virtual host configurations only where they need to be different 
from each other. 

• Maintenance 

Server maintenance is easier with only one server running on a machine. 
It is easier to monitor only one instance of a server than to monitor a 

® For example, the Apache documentation contains the following warning: “Inetd 
mode is no longer recommended and does not always work properly. Avoid it if 
at all possible.” 
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number of independently running servers for each host. It is also easier to 
create and analyze log files if there is only one set of them. 

• Performance 

The load on a machine will be higher if there are multiple servers running 
for each host, in terms of CPU usage as well as in terms of memory 
requirements. Furthermore, optimizations like the dynamic allocation of 
server processes are more efficient if all hosts share the same pool of server 
processes. 

So there are a number of good reasons to use virtual hosts on a server 
if it is necessary to have one machine serving multiple host names. There 
are two methods to implement virtual hosts. IP-based virtual hosts is the 
older method of implementing virtual hosts and is still in use in many cases, 
because it does not have to make any assumptions about the HTTP version 
being used. It is described in section 9.2.2. 1. Non-IP-based virtual hosts^ as 
described in section 9. 2. 2. 2 are the newer method of implementing virtual 
hosts, but can only be used if the client and the server use at least HTTP/ 1.1. 

9. 2. 2.1 IP-based virtual hosts 

The basic idea of IP-based virtual hosts is to treat every virtual host as if it 
were a separate IP host, having an individual IP number. For the configura- 
tion of IP-based virtual hosts, it is necessary to reserve as many IP addresses 
as IP-based virtual hosts are required, and to create DNS entries for all host 
names of the IP-based virtual hosts which are resolved to the individual IP 
addresses. This basic setup is shown in figure 9.1, where the left box repre- 
sents the DNS entries, and the right box shows the server which is configured 
for two IP-based virtual hosts. 



Domain Name System 

www.vh1.Gom 194.94.42.20 
www.vh2.com 194.94.42.21 




Fig. 9.1 IP-based virtual hosts 



The next step in the configuration of IP-based virtual hosts is to assign all 
the IP addresses to the machine on which the server is running. In most cases. 
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this will result in one interface having multiple IP addresses. The server has 
to be configured in a way that it listens to all IP addresses, so there must be 
a list in the server configuration which gives a mapping for all virtual hosts 
and their IP addresses. 

If a connection request is received, the server knows for which IP address 
this request has been made, and therefore also knows for which virtual host 
this request has been made. The server can respond to the request according 
to the configuration for this virtual host. 

This type of virtual hosts configuration is rather simple, but it has two 
disadvantages, which led to a demand for another way to configure virtual 
hosts. The first disadvantage is the need for one IP address for each virtual 
host. For large service providers, this means that one machine will have a large 
number of IP addresses. This obviously is a waste of IP addresses (which are a 
finite resource), and it would be desirable to have another way of configuring 
virtual hosts. 

The other drawback of this type of virtual host configuration is that, 
although a machine having hundreds or thousands of IP address is not a 
theoretical problem, in practice it may cause serious problems. Operating 
systems and routers have not been designed to deal with hosts which are 
configured in this way, and therefore many implementations of networking 
software have problems dealing with it. Although this is only a problem of 
implementations, it would be better to avoid this type of configuration in the 
first place rather than changing the implementations of networking software. 

However, although all these problems were well-known, there was no way 
to deal with them prior to HTTP/ 1.1, because the protocol specification did 
not contain a way to identify for which virtual host a request had been sent, 
so the only way to make this distinction was using different IP addresses for 
each virtual host. 

9. 2. 2. 2 Non IP-based virtual hosts 

Since it was clear that there had to be some kind of protocol support to 
distinguish the requests for different virtual hosts on one server, HTTP/ 1.1 
introduced the Host header field and made this header field mandatory. The 
Host header field contains the host name for which a request is sent. This 
protocol feature makes it possible to use non IP-based virtual hosts. The 
configuration of non IP-based virtual hosts is similar to that of IP-based 
virtual hosts, but instead of defining DNS entries which have different IP 
addresses, all DNS entries for the virtual hosts have the same IP address. 
Therefore, the network interface of the server only needs to have one IP 
address. This setup is shown in figure 9.2, which shows the same configuration 
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than the example in the previous section, but uses non IP-based virtual hosts 
instead of IP-based virtual hosts 



Domain Name System 

www.vhl xom 1 94.94.42.20 
www.vh2.com 1 94.94,42.20 




Fig. 9.2 Non IP-based virtual hosts 



The server now only listens to one IP address, and since every incoming 
request contains an identification for which virtual hosts it has been sent 
(specified in the Host header field), the server can use this information to 
reply to the request according to the virtual host’s configuration. If the URL 
in the request line is an absolute URL (ie, contains a host name as well as 
path information), the server has to ignore the Host header field and has to 
use the host name from the absolute URL. 

An important advantage of non IP-based virtual hosts is that the creation 
of a new virtual host is easier than with IP-based virtual hosts. For a new non 
IP-based virtual host, it is necessary to create a new DNS entry which has 
the server’s address, and to configure the virtual host inside the server. With 
IP-based virtual hosts, it is also necessary to change the network interface 
configuration, because a new IP address had to be assigned to it. 

The main drawback of non IP-based virtual hosts is that they are only 
defined in HTTP/1.1 or newer^. However, since the problem of IP-based 
virtual hosts has been around for a while, most clients which do not yet 
implement HTTP/ 1.1 do send a Host header field in every request (although 
not defined by the protocol specification) for compatibility with non IP-based 
virtual hosts. 

9.2.3 Origin servers 

Most often a web server is configured as an origin server. An origin server 
receives requests and handles them locally, in contrast to a proxy server which 
has the ability to forward requests to other servers (either origin servers or 
other proxies). Running an origin server involves mainly questions how to 



^ Because only HTTP/1.1 requires every request to contain the Host header field. 
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handle incoming requests, ranging from administrative issues to performance 
questions. In this section, only a selection of relevant issues is discussed. 

The most basic question is how requests, including a URL path, should 
be handled in terms of locating resources. This question is discussed in sec- 
tion 9.2.3. 1. An additional question is how to handle user-specific web pages 
on multi-user systems. The most popular approaches to this problem are 
described in section 9. 2. 3. 2. 

More generally, it has to be decided how incoming requests should be 
handled which do not refer to a resource. This question is discussed in sec- 
tion 9. 2. 3. 3. 

Finally, because of its implications with regard to security issues, the 
question of CGI scripts, their handling, authorization, and execution should 
be considered before running a web server. Section 9. 2. 3. 4 briefiy describes 
possible ways to deal with that problem. 

9.2.3. 1 General file system layout 

Although a URL path closely resembles a file name (it uses the Unix file name 
conventions, separating hierarchical elements with a slash character V’)? R 
does not necessarily correspond to any given file system structure on the web 
server. It is entirely up to the server to define a mapping between URL paths 
and local resources (which do not even have to be organized in a file system). 
In many cases, however, this mapping will simply use the URL path as a 
suffix to a file system prefix pointing to the place inside the file system where 
web resources reside. 

However, even though the mapping from the URL path to a local resource 
can be freely defined by the server (because the only semantics defined for a 
URL path is the use of an hierarchical structure) , there are two fundamentally 
different resources which have to be handled differently by the server: 

• Static resources 

Static resources are resources which reside inside the file system and can 
be simply accessed by the server by reading the corresponding file. De- 
pending on the resource type, some processing may be necessary (such as 
scanning the file for server-side includes as described in section 9. 3. 2. 5). 
However, in all cases the web server can generate the response without 
the help of any other process. Typically, static resources are defined by a 
rather simple mapping of URL paths onto file system paths. 

• Dynamic resources 

Dynamic resources on the other side are dynamically generated by exter- 
nal programs. Consequently, the URL path does not refer to a resource 
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inside the file system, but to an external program, which has to be acti- 
vated by the server in order to generate the response. The most common 
way to do this is CGI as described in section 9.4. Because dynamic re- 
sources have to be handled in a special way, in most cases servers have 
special URL path prefixes as described in section 9. 2. 3. 4 to identify them. 

The server has to handle these two types of resources differently because 
in one case it simply can read the static resource from the file system, while 
in the other case an external program has to be started or contacted which 
generates the resource. 

9. 2. 3. 2 User specific web pages 

A frequent requirement in multi-user environments is that users are able to 
create their own web pages and can make them available via the web server 
without the help of the web server administrator (this is sometimes called 
the provision of web space to users). The usual approach is to provide users 
with a special location somewhere in the file system where they can put their 
web pages. 

The web space of users on a server is usually referred to with a URL 
containing the tilde character and the user’s name. Using this convention, 
the URL http://www.compcLny.com/~naine refers to the web space of user 
name on the web server www. company . com^. Basically, there are two ways 
how a web server may organize the individual web space of users, and how it 
therefore may map such a request to an actual location in the file system: 

• Creating a central space for user pages 

In this case, a file system or directory is created containing individual 
directories for all users. The access rights of these directories are set in a 
way that the server may read all of them, but only the users themselves 
are allowed to write to their directories. 

For example, a webhome/ directory may be created in a central file sys- 
tem, containing a webhome/name/ directory. Only user name is allowed to 
write to this directory, but the web server can read it. The web server 
maps all requests with a URL path of ~name to the file system location 
webhome/name/ and therefore looks in the user’s personal web space for 
the requested resource. 

• Accessing special directories 

The second alternative is to have special directories in the users’ personal 
directories. In this case, each user has the web space directly in his per- 

^ In section 9. 2. 3. 3 it is discussed how a server may handle this request, since it 
does not specify a document name (such as index.html). 
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sonal directory, so the access rights must be set in a way which allows the 
web server access to the user’s web space. 

An example for this setup is to have a WWW/ directory inside a user’s home 
directory, so the user name would have a /home/name/WWW/ directory^ as 
personal web space. The web server in this case maps all requests with a 
URL path of "'name to a location /home/name/WWW/ and therefore looks 
in the user’s personal web space for the requested resource^^ 

Which of these methods is chosen is to a large extent a matter of taste. 
The advantage of the first method is that all user web pages are in a central 
location and can more easily be managed. Furthermore, if a user’s personal 
directory becomes unavailable (eg, because the user switches off the machine 
on which it is located), the web pages are still accessible, since they usually 
are in a separate file system. 

The second approach is less centralized and has the advantage that the 
system administrator has one less centralized file system to manage. In ad- 
dition, any disk quotas enforced for users will include the web pages without 
further configuration. 

However, in both cases it is important to make clear to users that all data 
that they write to their personal web space is world wide accessible via the 
web server, so care should be taken not to accidentally copy sensitive data 
to the web space. 

9. 2. 3. 3 Handling requests 

It is possible that an incoming request does not correctly refer to a resource 
on the system, neither a resource within the file system, nor a script to be 
executed. There are two popular reasons for this to happen. The first is an 
error in the URL, which can be caused by a typographic error, or an old 
URL which is no longer valid. In case of typographic errors, the server in 
most cases will simply report an error while in case of old URLs the server 

^ This assumes that home directories start with /home/. The Unix file name con- 
vention is to denote user name’s home directory as "'name, but this can easily be 
confused with the URL convention for personal web space. The Unix convention 
is where the URL convention for naming personal web space actually originated. 
As a consequence of URL and Unix conventions about user data, the web server 
actually maps the URL path "'name to the Unix directory path "'name/WWW/. 

It is possible that the server tries to guess the right resource name by assuming 
a maximum number of typographic errors and looking for resources with these 
names. Apache includes a module for spell checking which can be enabled to 
automatically search for resources with slightly different names. However, this 
spell checking involves a search of possibly many directories of the file system 
and can have a serious impact on the server’s performance. 
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could reply with an error message specifically saying that the document is no 
longer available, using a 410 (gone) instead of a 404 (not found) status 
code. If the new location of the resource is known to the server, it could also 
reply with a redirection response using a 301 (moved permanently) or 302 
(moved temporarily) status code. 

The second reason for URLs not referring to resources is the use of di- 
rectory names rather than file names. Strictly speaking, there is no concept 
of directories in URLs, since the components separated by slash characters 
simply form a hierarchical name. Omitting the last component of such a hier- 
archical does not necessarily refer to a resource, but in file system semantics 
this refers to a directory. For this reason, it is common practice that users 
request URLs which they assume to be directories of resources. It is up to 
the server to decide how to reply to these requests. 

1. Accepting directory names 

As a first alternative, the server may reject requests using directory names 
in the URL path because they do not refer to resources, which are usually 
represented by files. However, this can be seen as a philosophical question, 
because from another point of view directories are also resources, contain- 
ing a number of file names (thus leading to other resources). In the end, it 
is up to the administrator to decide whether directory information should 
be made available via the web. 

2. Using default file names 

If the server accepts a directory as URL path, it can assume a number 
of default file names in the directory (index.html and welcome.html are 
popular default file names) and look for these file names. If such a file is 
found, the server sends as a response the content of the file. 

3. Sending directory listings as results 

If a directory name as URL path is accepted, and the server does not 
find any files matching default file names, it may either reject the request 
(because it is not willing to make directory information available via the 
web), or send as response an HTML page containing the directory listing, 
including links to all files in the directory. 

The option of sending back directory listings is the most relaxed form 
of server security and is regarded as being too insecure by many server 
administrators, because it lets clients learn about file names (and directory 
structures) on the server without prior knowledge of any of them. It is 
easy to traverse and examine the server’s file system using the generated 
directory listings. 

If this option is being used, care should be taken to exclude security 
sensitive files from directory listings and to somehow prevent users from 
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saving any sensitive files in the file system part which can be accessed by 

the HTTP server. 

Apart from these rather basic decisions when servicing requests, the server 
is free to interpret requests in any way as long as the response is a valid HTTP 
message and contains the information a client expects in a response (such as 
the media type and date information) . A frequent requirement for servers is 
to write log files which can be analyzed to produce server usage statistics. 
Typically, a server writes one line per request, containing the most important 
information about the request as well as the generated response. The most 
common file format for log files is the Common Log Format (CLF)^ which 
can be generated and analyzed by many applications. 

9. 2. 3.4 CGI scripts 

A special case of request is a request for a CGI script (as described in sec- 
tion 9.4) or any other resource which involves invoking an external program 
instead of simply reading a file from the file system. Syntactically, requests 
for scripts are not different from requests for files, but in many cases the 
URL path of such a request has the form /cgi~bin/scriptname. Generally, 
a server identifies external programs either by this special path prefix or by 
their file name extensions. 

The reason for this special path prefix is that most server administrators 
prefer to have all external programs in one place, making it easier to manage 
them and to set special precautions for access to them. External programs 
have to be treated with special care because they are essentially programs on 
the server which can be invoked from anywhere (unless access restrictions are 
specified), often using parameters. Although in most cases it is not possible 
to extensively test external programs before making them available on the 
web, it should always be kept in mind that external programs are the biggest 
security problem for web servers. 

In many cases, a web server is configured to only execute external pro- 
grams if they are stored in a dedicated directory, such as the cgi-bin/ di- 
rectory. Even if the server is configured to allow users to publish their own 
web pages as described in section 9. 2. 3. 2, users are often not allowed to make 
external programs available in their individual web space. If a user needs 
to make an external program available, the server administrator copies the 
program to the cgi-bin/ directory after a security check to see whether the 
server’s security guidelines are met by the program. 
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9.2.4 Proxies 

As explained in section 3.2, apart from origin servers, proxies are the most 
important form of web server configuration. A proxy accepts requests for 
resources and either serves them from the local cache (containing resources 
which has been cached after servicing earlier requests), or forwards the re- 
quest. This aspect of proxy behavior is described in section 9. 2. 4.1. 

Apart from serving as a cache, a proxy also can be used primarily for 
security reasons. A proxy as an intermediary between a client and an origin 
server can be used for filtering requests, and for converting protocols between 
secure and insecure variants of HTTP. This usage of a proxy is discussed in 
section 9. 2. 4. 2. 

9.2.4. 1 Caching 

The configuration of a proxy as a cache highly depends on the particular 
server program. Generally, the cache must be configured specifying at least 
the following information: 

• Cache size 

The cache size specifies the maximum amount of information that should 
be stored by the proxy. The bigger the cache is, the more likely it is that 
a request for a resource can be served from the cache. 

• Cache location 

Although the cache in most cases is organized according to rules internal 
to the server, there must be a location inside the file system of the server 
where the server stores the cached files. Typically, the server creates its 
own directory hierarchy in that location. 

• Cache handling 

Cache handling involves a strategy how the cache is to be managed, in 
particular according to which strategy cache entries should be removed 
from the cache. Furthermore, the caching strategy can include rules over- 
riding the expiration dates specified by the resources themselves. 

In general, a proxy is entirely free to use its own caching policy, as long 
as it operates in accordance with the caching semantics as defined by 
HTTP, in particular semantic transparency. Caching policies can be based 
on resource sizes, content types, resource locations, preferred or ignored 
domains, and other criteria which are deemed useful by the cache admin- 
istrator. 



When configuring a proxy as a cache, it must always be kept in mind 
that clients must be explicitly configured to use the proxy cache instead 
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of the origin server for sending requests. The most common scenario is to 
configure a proxy as a cache for an intranet, for example a company network. 
In this case, the proxy is located between the intranet and the Internet. 

Another common scenario is the use of a proxy cache by an Internet 
service provider. In this case, the browser configuration distributed to the 
provider’s customers involves a cache which is located between the access 
points of the customers (eg, the modems where the customers dial in), and 
the provider’s connection to the Internet. 

A properly placed and configured proxy cache is useful for all involved 
parties. It reduces the load on the origin servers by using cached copies instead 
of requesting the same resource from the origin server repeatedly, it reduces 
the amount of traffic on the Internet connection of the proxy operator by 
avoiding requests to origin servers, and it reduces the latency for users of 
the cache by delivering cached copies which are available much faster than 
accessing the origin server. 

9. 2. 4. 2 Security 

Another reason for using a proxy can be security considerations. Secure 
servers, using the HTTP over SSL (HTTPS) protocol as described in sec- 
tion 3.3.1, often provide services which involve sensitive information, such as 
credit card numbers. A proxy can be used to access secure servers in two 
different ways. 

HTTPS proxying 

In the case of HTTPS proxying, the proxy is used as a gateway between HTTP 
and HTTPS. This configuration is shown in figure 9.3, where the proxy is 
connected to the client using HTTP, and connected to the origin server using 
HTTPS. 




Fig. 9.3 HTTPS proxying 



In this case, the client does not need to have an HTTPS implementation, 
because it uses normal HTTP to connect to the proxy. This configuration is 
based on the assumption that the intranet (ie, the connection between the 
client and the proxy), is secure, and that only the data exchanged between 
the proxy and the origin server needs to be protected. 
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In this case, the proxy can interpret data received from the origin server 
as usual and store it in its cache. However, there are some disadvantages to 
this approach: 

• Insecure client/proxy connection 

Depending on the scenario, this may be an issue. TCP/IP is a rather inse- 
cure protocol, and as long as the entire network is not physically shielded 
from unauthorized access, it is very easy to perform eavesdropping on the 
insecure client/proxy connection. 

• Full SSL implementation on proxy required 

Because only the proxy uses HTTPS, it must contain a full SSL imple- 
mentation (which is the underlying protocol of HTTPS). If the proxy is 
heavily loaded, the additional overhead of SSL may become a performance 
problem. 

• No SSL client authentication is possible 

Because the client uses normal HTTP, the server cannot perform SSL 
client authentication (an optional mechanism of SSL to determine the 
identity of the client by using cryptographic methods). 

These disadvantages of HTTPS proxying motivated the invention of an- 
other scheme of using secure servers and proxies. The alternative approach is 
based on the goal to implement a secure connection between the client and 
the origin server. 

SSL proxying 

Luotonen [163] describes a method how a proxy may be used to directly 
connect a client to an origin server using HTTPS. Because this approach 
works with any application protocol based on SSL, this method is called SSL 
proxying. In figure 9.4 it is shown how SSL proxying connects a client to an 
origin server through a proxy. 




Fig. 9.4 SSL proxying 



SSL proxying is based on a new HTTP method, which is called CONNECT. 
This method is used by a client to communicate to the proxy to which origin 
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server a tunnel should be created. The proxy connects to the origin server 
and after that simply forwards all data from the client to the origin server 
and vice versa. With this approach, a secure connection between the client 
and the origin server can be implemented, so that SSL client authentica- 
tion is possible. Furthermore, the proxy does not need to contain an SSL 
implementation, all it has to do is support the CONNECT method. 

9.3 The Apache HTTP server 

The Apache web server described by Laurie and Laurie [158] is a web server 
implementation which is available for a large number of operating systems 
free of charge. It can be downloaded and installed by anyone interested in 
running a web server, and the availability in combination with the extensive 
functionality have made Apache the most prevalent server on the web. 

One key issue of Apache is its Application Programming Interface (API) 
as described by Thau [260] , which is designed to make Apache easily extensi- 
ble by additional modules. The modular approach of Apache makes it easy for 
anyone to develop additional functionality for the server, and many modules 
which are now part of the standard distribution have been contributed to the 
Apache project by third parties. 

Based on the NCSA web server (which originally was the most frequently 
used web server), Apache now contains much more functionality than this 
older server. This section about Apache only describes a small fraction of the 
installation and configuration possibilities, intended to give a fiavor of how 
a web server is managed. If the complexity of handling Apache seems to be 
overwhelming, one can choose from numerous companies offering commercial 
Apache support, so that the usage of a free product can be combined with 
the security of professional configuration, maintenance, and trouble-shooting. 

Apache is configured using various configuration files, and it takes some 
time to get used to the configuration process. However, after this initial pe- 
riod, configuration can be done rather quickly. Basically, Apache is controlled 
by Apache directives, which are used to specify the behavior of the server in 
a number of ways. 

In addition to the normal directives which can be used to set certain 
parameters, Apache defines a number of block directives limiting the effect 
of other directives. The block directives have the same syntax as HTML 
elements, the block starts with <name>, contains the directives which should 
be limited to the block, and ends with </name>. 

The <VirtualHost> directive limits the directives inside it to a partic- 
ular virtual host (described in detail in section 9.3.2. 1). The <Directory> 
directive limits the directives inside it to a directory or a group of directo- 
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ries, thus acting on the file system level. The <Files> directive can be used 
to limit directives inside it to specific files, therefore also acting on the file 
system level. The <Location> directive is used to limit the directives inside 
it to a particular URL prefix, thus acting on the URL level instead of the file 
system^^. Finally, the <Limit> block directive can be used to enclose a group 
of access control directives applying only to the specified HTTP methods. 

Apache as a program can be downloaded from many sources on the In- 
ternet. After downloading, it must be installed on the designated web server 
machine. The installation process is described in section 9.3.1. The most 
complex part of Apache is its configuration, described in section 9.3.2. 

9.3.1 Installation 

Basically, the installation of Apache requires two steps. The first step is the 
installation of Apache as an executable program and is described in sec- 
tion 9.3. 1.1. The second step involves the decision already described in sec- 
tion 9.2.1 when the server should be started. This step of Apache installation 
is described in section 9.3. 1.2. 

9. 3. 1.1 Program installation 

Apache installation very much depends on the computer platform on which it 
should be installed. Basically, Apache can be downloaded as source code and 
compiled on the target platform, or it can be downloaded as pre-compiled 
binary distribution for many popular platforms. Both methods have advan- 
tages and drawbacks. 

• Compiling the source code 

Using this method, it is possible to compile a version of the server which 
is tailored to the specific server requirements (such as special modules 
and special configuration variables) and the computing environment. It is 
also possible to create a version which is optimized by a compiler in a way 
which is not possible for pre-compiled versions. Furthermore, it may be 
necessary to create a binary for a platform which is not supported with 
a pre-compiled binary version. 

The disadvantage of compiling the source code is that it is more compli- 
cated than simply downloading a pre-compiled binary version, and that 

Starting with Apache 1.3, it is furthermore possible to use <DirectoryMatch>, 
<FilesMatch>, and <LocationMatch> directives each accepting regular expres- 
sions in addition to text strings. 

A binary is an executable version of a program. In contrast to the program 
source code^ which can be compiled on different platforms, a binary is specific to 
a particular platform (ie, operating system and hardware). 
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it may be harder to find errors, because the self-compiled version may be 
very different from a standard setup. 

• Using a binary distribution 

In most cases, it will be sufficient to use a pre-compiled binary version. 
These versions are available for a large number of popular platforms, and 
for the average user the configuration of the pre-compiled binary versions 
will be appropriate. 

However, a pre-compiled binary version may not be as optimized as a 
custom-built version can be, and it is also possible that many of the 
modules which are compiled into the binary are not required at all. 

Seeing these alternatives, the best approach is to use a pre-compiled bi- 
nary version as long as one is experimenting with the Apache Software, and 
as long as it is not necessary to achieve optimum performance. The two main 
reasons for compiling an own version of Apache will be the inclusion of mod- 
ules which are not integrated in the pre-compiled binary versions, and the 
creation of an optimized version of Apache. The optimization will be mostly 
in terms of size (only including the modules which are required), and cus- 
tomization for a given platform. 

9. 3. 1.2 Startup installation 

After the Apache program is available as an executable file, it must be de- 
cided how and when the server should be started. This is done using the 
ServerType directive, which determines whether the server should be started 
on request, or should be permanently running. Both variants are described 
in section 9.2.1. In both cases, the operating system must be configured to 
actually start the server, either on request usually triggered by the Internet 
superserver (inetd)^ or at system startup time if the server should be running 
permanently. 

If the server is configured to run permanently (which is the normal 
configuration), some other directives can be used to determine the behav- 
ior of the server. The MaxServers directive configures the maximum num- 
ber of servers running concurrently. Usually, when the server receives a re- 
quest, it creates a copy of itself (a child process) which handles the request, 
while the server waits for new requests directly after creating the child. The 
MaxRequestsPerChild directive decides how many requests are to be handled 
by a child process after it terminates. This is a security mechanism avoid- 
ing the possibility of very old server processes. The MinSpareServers and 
MaxSpareServers directives are used to determine how many server processes 
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should be left idle at least and at most while waiting for incoming requests^^. 
If less servers are idling than the configured minimum, child processes are 
created, and if more servers are idling than the configured maximum, they 
are terminated. 



9.3.2 Configuration 

Apache is configured by using configuration directives. The configuration 
directives are interpreted by different modules, so the allowed configuration 
directives depend on the modules which are compiled into one particular 
version of Apache. A number of directives are core directives, meaning that 
they are not implemented in an additional module. Core directives provide 
basic functionality and can be used in any version of Apache, independently 
from any specific modules. 

9.3.2. 1 Virtual hosts 

Virtual hosts as described in section 9.2.2 can be configured using Apache’s 
<VirtualHost> block directive. If non-IP-based virtual hosts are config- 
ured, it is necessary to use the NameVirtualHost directive. Inside the 
<VirtualHost> directive, the ServerName directive is used to specify the 
name of the virtual host. This name has to be a DNS name resolving to the 
IP address for which the virtual host is defined. 

In addition to the ServerName directive, a number of other Apache direc- 
tives can be used inside the <VirtualHost> directive. These directives can 
be used to set the DocumentRoot for a virtual host (the file system location 
where resources for the virtual host reside), error or log file names, or other 
specifications only affecting a specific virtual host: 

NameVirtualHost 18.23.0.22 

<VirtualHost 18.23.0.22> 

DocumentRoot /www/companyl 
ServerName www . compeinyl . com 
</VirtualHost> 

<VirtualHost 18.23.0.22> 

DocumentRoot /www/ company 2 
ServerName www . compciny2 . com 
</VirtualHost> 

The StartServers directive can be used to determine the number of servers 
started initially. Since after startup this number is dynamically controlled by the 
MinSpareServers and MaxSpareServers directives, the initial setting is of minor 
importance. 
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When configuring virtual hosts, it should be kept in mind that the 
<VirtualHost> directive does not affect what IP addresses or ports Apache 
listens on. It may be necessary to ensure that Apache is listening on the 
correct addresses using either the BindAddress or Listen directive. 



9. 3. 2. 2 Authentication 



User authentication as described in section 3.2.6 can be used in two different 
ways. Both ways require different modules to be compiled into Apache. 

• Text files 

In this case, standard text files are used for user authentication, having 
the same syntax as Unix passwd and group files. The AuthUserFile di- 
rective is used to specify the location of the user (ie, passwd) file, and the 
AuthGroupFile directive specifies the location of the group file. 

• Database files 

Another way to store user and group information is in Berkeley DB files 
(usually available on BSD systems and derivatives), or DBM database 
files. Optional Apache modules support these file formats, providing di- 
rectives to access either DB or DBM files containing user and group in- 
formation. 



The actual authentication requirements for resources are specified for di- 
rectories or individual files using the require directive. The AuthType di- 
rective specifies the type of authentication to be used, it can specify either 
basic authentication as described in section 3.2.6. 1, or digest access authen- 
tication as described in section 3. 2. 6. 2. The AuthName directive is used to 
define the realm value, identifying a particular protection space of the server. 
The realm value is transmitted to the client so that the user knows which 
name and password to send. 



<Directory /web/companyl/securedocs> 
AuthType Basic 

AuthName secure 

AuthUserFile /web/admin/company 1/users 
AuthGroupFile /web/ admin/ compauyl /groups 
require valid-user 

</Directory> 



This example sets authentication for a specific directory of the server. The 
authentication mechanism is basic authentication, the realm is named secure 
(this will be displayed to users requesting resources from that directory), the 
user and group files are normal text files, and it is required that a user is a 
valid user (ie, listed in the user file) in order to access the directory. 
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9. 3. 2. 3 Content negotiation 

Content negotiation as described in section 3.2.5 can be realized as a server 
mechanism, in which case it is called server- driven content negotiation. 
Apache supports content negotiation using two different mechanisms. 

Variants files 

Using the AddHandler directive, Apache can be instructed to interpret vari- 
ants files. A variants file (typically having the file name extension .var) 
contains a list of all variants of a resource. The URL referring to the resource 
must specify the variants file, which is interpreted by Apache to find the 
closest matching resource. A sample variants file may look like this: 

URI: english-intro.html 
Content -Language : en 

URI : germem-intro . html 
Content -Language : de 

If Apache receives a request for intro. var (the name of the variants 
file shown above), it interprets the Accept-Language header of the request 
and returns either the english or the german version of the resource. The 
Accept-Language in the request usually has been set according to user pref- 
erences configured in the browser sending the request. 

File extensions 

The variants file approach has the disadvantage that existing links must be 
updated to refer to the variants file instead of the resources themselves. 
Apache supports a mechanism which makes it possible to provide content 
negotiation without the need to change existing links. This mechanism uses 
file extensions for the identification of resource variants and must be enabled 
by setting the MultiViews option for a number of resources using the Options 
directive. 

Using the AddLanguage, AddEncoding, and AddType directives, a mapping 
between a file extension and resource variants can be defined. The following 
configuration file excerpt shows possible mapping: 

AddLanguage en .en 
AddLanguage de .de 

Using this configuration, language-dependent resources can be named 
intro.en.html and intro.de.html, and Apache selects one of these doc- 
uments if it receives a request for intro.html. Basically, this mechanism 
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extends Apache’s mapping from file extensions to MIME types, which nor- 
mally is only used to conclude from a file extension what the content type of 
a resource is. The Multi Views option effectively causes Apache to interpret 
file extensions as if they were specifications in a variants file. 

9. 3. 2. 4 Proxies 

To configure an Apache server as a proxy, the most important step is to use 
the ProxyRequest directive to enable proxy mode. This means that the server 
accepts requests for resources which are not local to the server, and forwards 
these requests to the appropriate origin server. If the configured server should 
also use proxies, these can be configured with ProxyRemote directives in a 
way similar to proxy configuration in a browser. 

In most cases, a proxy is also configured as a cache. This can be done 
using the CacheRoot directive specifying a location in the file system where 
the cached files should be stored. The organization of this cache using sev- 
eral directories is done by Apache, but can be influenced by specifying the 
CacheDirLevels and CacheDirLength directives. These directives should be 
set according to the characteristics of the file system. Cache size is controlled 
by Apache, but an upper limit should be set using the CacheSize directive. 

9. 3. 2. 5 Server-Side Includes (SSI) 

For some application areas. Server- Side Includes (SSI) are a simple alternative 
to CGI scripts. SSI provides a mechanism where the server parses an HTML 
file, in the process executing embedded commands, and sends the modified 
resource as response. A simple example for SSI is the inclusion of a file, which 
may be a standard header or footer to be displayed on each of a number of 
pages. The advantage of SSI over CGI is that it is simple to use, and that it 
faster than CGI, because no external program has to be executed. 

In Apache, SSI is enabled setting the Includes option for a number of 
resources using the Options directive. There are two possible ways to identify 
resources as containing SSI instructions: 

• File names 

In this case, a special file name extension (usually .shtml) is used to 
identify a resource as containing SSI instructions. 

• File modes 

Using the XB it Hack directive, Apache can be instructed to use the file 
mode for determining SSI files. If a file has the execute bit set, it is 
considered to be an SSI file. 
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It is important that SSI files can be identified using these parameters, 
because the parsing of HTML files is time-consuming and should only per- 
formed for files actually containing SSI commands. 

A SSI command has the syntax of an SGML comment^ which means it 
is started by a markup declaration open delimiter (MDO), represented by 
directly followed by a start or end of comment delimiter (COM), represented 
by ‘ — ’, and it is ended by another start or end of comment delimiter (COM) 
directly followed by a markup declaration close delimiter (MDC), represented 
by SGML (and thus HTML) ignores everything inside SGML comments, 
but the server interprets the content as an SSI command if it adheres to the 
following syntax: 

< ! — #element attribute=value attribute=value . . . — > 

The element specifies the SSI command, and the parameters of the SSI 
command are specified as attribute/ value pairs. Apache defines a number 
of basic elements as well as some advanced features, which are known as 
Extended Server-Side Includes (XSSI). 

Basic elements 

The following basic elements can be used as SSI commands in HTML pages: 

• config 

This command controls aspects of the parsing, it does not produce any 
output. The config command controls error messages and the formatting 
of sizes and dates. 

• echo 

The echo command is used to print a variable. All CGI variables described 
in section 9. 4. 1.1 as well as some additional variables can be used with 
this command. 

• exec 

This command can be used to execute either a CGI script or a shell 
command. The output of the script or the command will be included into 
the document. 

• fsize 

The fsize command prints the size of a specified file. 

• flastmod 

This command prints the last modification date of a specified file. 

• include 

The include command includes the text of another document or file into 
the parsed file. If the included file is an SSI file, it is also parsed by the 
server, thus included files can be nested. 
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• print env 

This command prints a list of all existing variables and their values. It is 
mainly used for debugging purposes. 

• set 

The set command is used to set a variable to a given value. 

With these commands it is possible to create pages containing dynamic 
information such as modification dates and file sizes. Carefully designed web 
sites using SSI can define entire hierarchies of include files, providing docu- 
ment headers, footers, or other functional blocks to be used by many docu- 
ments. 

Flow control 

In addition to the simple replacing mechanisms described in the previous sec- 
tion, Apache also defines Extended Server-Side Includes (XSSI). XSSI pro- 
vides fiow control by introducing the four new commands if, elif, else, 
and endif . The following example of an XSSI file^^ uses a CGI variable for 
conditionally created text: 

<!-- #if expr=‘'\"$SERVER_PR0T0C0L\" = \"HTTP/1 . 1\"" — > 

<p>Your request was sent using the latest version of HTTP. Thank you. 

<! — #else — > 

<p>Your browser uses an old version of HTTP (it uses 
<!— #echo var="SERVER^PR0T0C0L" — > instead of HTTP/1.1). 

<! — #endif — > 

All CGI variables can be accessed using this method, and XSSI defines 
a number of more powerful conditions than simply testing for equality. Al- 
though XSSI can be used to perform rather complex generation of web pages 
based on the request, it should be kept in mind that XSSI is specific to 
Apache, whereas a CGI script performing the same task can be used with 
any server. 



9.4 Common Gateway Interface (CGI) 

Normally, a web server receives requests for resources it can handle by itself, 
the most common case being a request for a web page with a particular path 
on the server. The web server has a set of rules to map the URI’s path onto 
a path name of its local file system, reads the file, and sends it as a response. 
The web server may also decide to set some headers of the response message 

The syntax of the if command uses some escape sequences for quotes inside 
quotes and therefore looks a little bit confusing. 
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according to properties of the file, such as the Last-Modified header field ac- 
cording to the last modified date from the file system, and the Content -Type 
header field according to mapping rules which map file extensions onto MIME 
types. 

However, in some cases this functionality (ie, reading passive pieces of 
data from the file system and returning them in responses) will not be suffi- 
cient, because the request needs some processing to be performed. The first 
approach to this problem is to include the processing in the server process, 
but this is sometimes undesirable^® since it ties the processing to one partic- 
ular server software and also may create considerable security problems. The 
next logical step therefore is to create a separate process and to use some 
mechanism to invoke this process (including input and output of data) from 
the server. However, this also ties the processing to one particular type of 
server software, because the interface to external processes may be entirely 
different for another type of server software^ The goal is to have a solution 
making external programs independent from a particular server software. 
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Fig. 9.5 Client/server interaction involving CGI 



As a general solution to this problem, the Common Gateway Interface 
(CGI) has been defined, defining an interface between information servers 
(such as web servers) and external programs. The current version of the 
specification is CGI/ 1.1. A complete guide on how to use CGI on most plat- 
forms with a multitude of systems has been published by Gundavaram [91]. 

An exception of this is the processing of rather simple and general tasks, which 
on some servers can be done using Server-Side Includes (SSI) as described in 
section 9. 3. 2. 5. 

A new approach to this problem is the introduction of Java servlets as described 
in section 10.1.2, defining a Java execution environment on servers rather than 
clients (as is the case with the well-known applets). 
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Figure 9.5 shows the general idea of CGI and its placement in the web infra- 
structure. 

In this figure, the term server refers to the server machine (ie, the com- 
puter the web server is running on), while the term HTTP server refers to the 
actual web server software. CGI is defined as a purely local interface. Con- 
sequently, it is not possible to have a configuration where the HTTP server 
is running on one machine and the CGI application on another (although it 
would be simple to create this type of configuration by implementing a small 
CGI application handling the communication between the server machine 
and the remote machine on which the application is running). 

CGI is defined as a language-neutral interface, using standard ways of 
interprocess communications. It is therefore possible to implement CGI ap- 
plications (often referred to as CGI scripts) in any language supporting in- 
terprocess communications. In many cases, scripting languages such as Per/, 
Python, or Tcl are used. Stein et al. [254] give an overview of using CGI with 
a variety of scripting languages. 

CGI itself is defined as an interface between an information server and 
an external program. Information exchange between these to processes is 
using four different ways, which are described in section 9.4.1. A common 
application of CGI scripts is the processing of HTML form data, described 
in section 9.4.2. Finally, CGI can also be used as a means of implementing 
server-independent server-side includes. This usage of CGI is described in 
section 9.4.3. 

9.4.1 Communication with the server 

A CGI script communicates with the information server using four different 
mechanisms. The general scenario of CGI is based on the assumption that the 
server receives a request for a resource represented by a CGI script. The server 
first sets a number of environment variables, as described in section 9.4.1. 1. 
Afterwards, the server starts the CGI script, possibly using command line 
parameters as described in section 9.4. 1.2. The server writes data to the 
script using its standard input as described in section 9.4. 1.3. Eventually, the 
script produces a result, sends this result to the server using its standard 
output as described in section 9. 4. 1.4, and terminates. 

9. 4.1.1 Environment variables 

After receiving a request, and before starting the CGI script, the server sets 
a number of environment variables. These environment variables are inher- 
ited by the CGI script process (under Unix this is a feature of the operating 
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system). In all cases and independently from the request, the following envi- 
ronment variables are set: 

• SERVER-SOFTWARE 

This variable identifies the server software and the version of the server 
software. The format of this variable is “name/ version”. 

• SERVER-NAME 

The SERVER-NAME variable specifies the host name or IP address of the 
server. 

• GATEWAY-INTERFACE 

This variable specifies the version of CGI being used. The format of this 
variable is “CGI/ version”. 

In addition to these request-independent variables, the server sets a num- 
ber of other variables specific to the request: 

• SERVER-PROTOCOL 

This environment variable is used to indicate the name and revision of 
the protocol this request came in with. The format of this field is “proto- 
col/revision”, so in case of HTTP in most cases it will be HTTP/1 . 1. 

• SERVER-PORT 

Because in a TCP environment requests can be sent to a server on different 
ports, the SERVER-PORT environment variable contains the port number 
on which the request was received by the server. 

• REQUEST-METHOD 

This environment variable specifies the request method with which the 
request was made. In case of HTTP, the request methods as described in 
section 3.2.3. 1 will be used to set this environment variable. 

• PATH-INFO 

Extra path information can be given by a client as part of the URL. In 
contrast to the query string, which in case of HTML forms (as described in 
section 5. 2. 7. 2) contains the values of the form fields, the path information 
is contained in the CGI script’s URL as given by the <FORM> element’s 
ACTION attribute. The server places the extra path information^^ in the 
PATH-INFO environment variable. 

• PATH-TRANSLATED 

Because there often is some kind of mapping between the extra path 
information as specified by the request URL, and the actual path as it 

The extra path information is the information of the request URL between the 
name of the CGI script and the query string (if present) as identified by a question 
mark ‘?’ as described in section 2.2. 
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should be used on the server machine (usually a mapping between a virtual 
name space and the physical file system), the server also provides a CGI 
application with the translated extra path information. 

• SCRIPT_NAME 

This environment variable contains the name of the CGI script being 
executed. It is given as a virtual name (as specified in the URL of the 
request) and can be helpful if a script can be executed using different 
URLs. 

• QUERY_STRING 

According to the URL syntax as described in section 2.2, this environ- 
ment variable contains the query string, which is the string following the 
question mark in the request URL. 

• REMOTE_HOST 

This environment variable contains the host name (as described in sec- 
tion 1.4. 1.2) of the client making the request. If the server does not have 
this information, it should leave this environment variable unset and set 
the REMOTE_ADDR instead. 

• REMOTE_ADDR 

The REMOTE_ADDR environment variable contains the IP address (as de- 
scribed in section 1.4. 2. 2) of the client making the request. 

• AUTH_TYPE 

If the server supports user authentication (the authentication methods 
for HTTP are described in section 3.2.6), and the CGI script has been 
requested using an authentication method, this is indicated by setting the 
AUTH_TYPE environment variable to the authentication method which has 
been used. Currently, the two types of user authentication supported by 
HTTP are basic authentication and digest access authentication. 

• REMOTE_USER 

If the CGI script has been requested using an authentication method, 
this variable contains the user name under which the requesting client 
has been authenticated. 

• REMOTE_IDENT 

This environment variable contains the remote user name as received from 
the client machine by using the method described in Internet proposed 
standard RFC 1413 [250]^^. However, because the server may not support 



This RFC defines a method, called the Identification Protocol^ how the identity 
of a user of a particular TCP connection can be determined. The server can use 
this protocol to query the client about the user of the TCP connection that the 
client opened to contact the server. 
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this operation at all, or because the client may not respond to the server’s 
request honestly or at all, it is a very unreliable way of identifying a user. 

• CONTENT_TYPE 

If the request sent to the server contains any information in addition to 
the query string, the CONTENT_TYPE environment variable identifies the 
content type of the data. The content type is specified using a MIME type 
identifier as described in section 1.4. 3. 2. 

• CONTENT_LENGTH 

This environment variable specifies the length of the content passed to 
the CGI script through standard input as described in section 9.4. 1.3. It 
is only set if the request contained any information in addition to the 
query string. 

If HTTP is the request protocol, in addition to these environment vari- 
ables the header lines received in the client’s request are placed in environ- 
ment variables with a prefix of HTTP, followed by the header name^^. Any 
hyphen characters in the header name are changed to underscore characters. 
The server (creating the environment variables) may choose to exclude any 
headers which it has already processed and used for other CGI environment 
variables, such as content.type or content.length. 

9. 4. 1.2 Command line 

The command line should only be used for queries generated by using the dep- 
recated <ISINDEX> element. The method for detecting this is for the server 
to search the query string of the request for a non-encoded ‘=’ character. If 
such a character is found, it is assumed that the client coded the query as 
attribute/ value pairs and the query string is placed in the query .string 
environment variable. Otherwise, it is concluded that the query has been cre- 
ated by an <ISINDEX> element and the CGI script is called with the query 
string as command line parameter. 

If for any reason the command line cannot be used (for example, because 
of internal limitations imposed by the operating system) , the query string is 
placed in the query .string environment variable. 

9. 4. 1.3 Standard input 

For requests which have additional information attached after the header, 
such as HTTP POST or PUT requests, this information is sent to the CGI 

An example for this is the environment variable http_accept which was explic- 
itly defined in CGI/1.0. 
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script over the standard input. The server sends as many bytes as specified 
in the CONTENT_length environment variable. If the request specified the 
data’s content type, the server sets the content.type environment variable 
with the MIME type of the data to be sent to the script over standard input. 

9. 4.1. 4 Standard output 

After getting its input data from environment variables, standard input, and 
maybe command line arguments, the CGI script processes the input and 
generates output to be sent to the client. The script writes its output to the 
standard output, and the server sends it back as a response to the client. 
The server either interprets the script’s output to generate a valid response 
header, or simply forwards the script’s output as response, in which case the 
script itself is responsible for generating a valid response header. The first 
variant is called parsed headers, the second no parsed headers. 

• Parsed headers 

Normally, a CGI script does not want to be responsible for creating a valid 
response header, instead, it passes some information about the output to 
the server using CGI header fields, and relies on the server to generate a 
valid header in the response to the client. CGI defines three header fields, 
which are sent before the data separated by an empty line: 

— Content-Type 

This header specifies the MIME type of the script’s output. Normally, 
the server uses this value to set the Content-Type header of the re- 
sponse. 

— Location 

In this case, the script generated a reference to a document rather than 
a document. If the CGI Location header specifies a complete URI, 
the server generates a response with a 3xx (redirection) response 
containing a Location header. If the CGI Location header specifies a 
local path, the server retrieves the document specified as if the client 
had requested that document originally. 

— Status 

If the script wants to set a certain status code in the server’s response, 
it can specify this code using the CGI Status header. 

The server takes the CGI headers specified by the script and generates 
a response header, followed by the data which was following the CGI 
headers. The resulting response is sent to the client. 

• No parsed headers 

Scripts that do not want to have their output parsed by the server are 
called no parsed headers scripts. CGI specifies that the name of these 
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scripts must begin with “nph-” , in order to distinguish these scripts from 
parsed headers scripts. It is the responsibility of no parsed headers scripts 
to generate valid responses, including a status line and all required header 
fields. 

Generally, parsed headers scripts are used more often than no parsed head- 
ers scripts. Generating valid HTTP headers can be complicated, and in many 
cases the server includes information in the response which is not available 
to the CGI script. 

9.4.2 Forms and CGI 

One of the most frequent applications of CGI is the processing of form data. 
HTML forms are described in section 5. 2. 7. 2. The ACTION attribute of the 
<FORM> element specifies a URI which is used for submitting the form. 
Depending on the METHOD attribute of the <FORM> element, the form 
is submitted using the GET or POST method. In both cases, the interaction 
between the user, the server and the application processing the form data can 
be depicted as shown in figure 9.6. It should be noted that the forms HTML 
document and the CGI script processing the form data are not necessarily 
located on the same server as shown in this figure. 

Server 




HTTP CGI 



Fig. 9.6 Forms and CGI 

However, the form data which is transmitted from the client to the server 
and then to the application is coded in different ways for both methods. 
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• GET 

In this case, the form data is appended to the URI specified in the ACTION 
attribute (using the query string URI notation), which is used in an HTTP 
GET request. The server identifies the CGI script by taking the URI part 
before the query string, and calls the CGI script. The query string is 
placed in the query .STRING environment variable. 

• POST 

In the second case, the original URI specified in the ACTION attribute is 
taken to create an HTTP POST request. The form data is included in the 
body of the request. The server identifies the CGI script by taking the 
URI from the POST request, and calls the CGI script. The body of the 
request is written to the standard input of the CGI script. 

Although in many cases the CGI script will be designed to support the 
method which has been specified in the form, there are scenarios where it is 
necessary for the CGI script to find out which request method has been used 
by the client. An example for such a scenario is the creation of a general form 
handling CGI script, which can be used for both methods. 

The CGI script can determine which request method has been used by the 
client by examining the REQUEST.METHOD environment variable. It is also 
possible to find out from which page a form has been submitted by looking 
at the HTTP_REFERER environment variable^^. 

CGI scripts processing form data often need access to additional data 
about the client. The host name of the client can be accessed using the 
REMOTE-HOST environment variable, and the IP address is available using 
the REMOTE-ADDR environment variable. If the form required authentication, 
the AUTH-TYPE environment variable identifies the HTTP authentication 
scheme, and the REMOTE.USER environment variable identifies the name that 
has been used for authentication. Using all this information, CGI scripts 
processing forms can keep a very detailed record of accesses. 



9.4.3 Server-Side Includes (SSI) 

Server-Side Includes (SSI) as described for the Apache server in section 9. 3. 2. 5 
can also be implemented using CGI scripts. The advantages of providing SSI 
functionality using a CGI script are greater fiexibility, because the commands 

This method can be used to prevent unauthorized usage of form-processing CGI 
scripts. The CGI script only accepts form data if the http_referer environ- 
ment variable is set to an authorized URL However, because the HTTP Ref erer 
header field which is used to set the http_referer environment variable is not 
mandatory, and can also easily be forged, this method is not very secure or 
reliable. 
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can be designed specifically for the application, and portability, because CGI 
scripts can be used with any server, while SSI syntax and functionality is 
server-specific. The disadvantages of providing SSI functionality using a CGI 
script are greater complexity, since parsing and all kinds of required com- 
mands must be implemented in the CGI script, and slower execution times 
resulting in higher server load, because running a CGI script is much slower 
than SSI processing within the server. 




10. Miscellaneous 



In addition to the basic architectural concepts described in the main chap- 
ters of this book, many additional technologies and concepts for the web 
infrastructure have been defined and implemented. Due to the speed of de- 
velopment, many new technologies and concepts appear every month. This 
chapter describes some of the more important components and concepts. 

The main components of the web infrastructure are servers and browsers. 
From a purely technical point of view, these are nothing but implementa- 
tions of usually a number of standards, in most cases also implementing 
some non-standard extensions. However, since the standards are heavily in- 
fiuenced by these implementations, it is always interesting to have a look at 
the newest features of servers and browsers. Some of these features will dis- 
appear because of limited user acceptance or newer technical concepts being 
developed, other features set de-facto standards which are finally adopted as 
official standards (the JavaScript scripting language being a good example). 
Section 10.1 brieffy describes new developments on the server side. Browsers 
are much more visible to users, and therefore subject to more attention and 
marketing efforts than servers. Some of the basic issues of browser implemen- 
tations are described in section 10.2. 

Search engines as described in section 10.3 are implementing both sides, 
acting as clients while collecting data and making this data accessible as a 
server. As the amount of data on the web continues to grow at an astounding 
rate, search engines and new ways of categorizing resource contents become 
increasingly important for locating information. 

Independently from particular implementations, new concepts for the web 
are continuously developed. Section 10.4 describes some trends for new con- 
tent types, while section 10.5 describes complete architectural concepts, often 
involving several content types as well as communication protocols. 



10.1 Server-side technologies 

A web server accepts HTTP requests and generates HTTP responses. The 
actions which the web server takes to generate a response are not part of 
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HTTP and entirely up to the server. It is therefore easy to think of many 
scenarios where the server in some way communicates with other processes 
or machines to generate a response. 

Many web servers implement proprietary gateways to other processes. 
Examples for this kind of web servers are servers made available by database 
vendors, which are essentially HTTP front ends to their databases. A more 
general approach is the Common Gateway Interface (CGI) as described in 
section 9.4. CGI defines an interface between information servers and ap- 
plications. A newer version of CGI providing additional features is FastCGI 
(FCGI) as described in section 10.1.1. CGI and FCGI are language indepen- 
dent. A Java-specific approach to linking web servers and applications are 
Java servlets as described in section 10.1.2. 

10.1.1 FastCGI 

There are two major disadvantages to CGI, which in some cases make it 
almost impossible to use CGI for communications between a web server and 
an application: 

• CGI scripts terminate after execution 

CGI defines scripts to be started by the server if a request for a script is 
received. After sending the response to the server, the script terminates. If 
a script is called frequently, this behavior results in many process creations 
and terminations. 

• CGI defines a local interface 

Through its use of environment variables, command line parameters, stan- 
dard input, and standard output, CGI defines a local interface which can 
only be used between processes running on the same machine. Although 
it is possible to create a small CGI script running locally and acting as an 
interface to a remote application, this creates the overhead of this script 
being started and terminating after each request only for the purpose of 
forwarding data between the web server and the remote application. 

FastCGI (FCGI) defines a variant of CGI avoiding these disadvantages. 
Essentially, FCGI multiplexes all the information of CGI (environment vari- 
ables, command line parameters, standard input, and standard output) onto 
one TCP connection. This approach makes it very easy to convert CGI appli- 
cations to using FCGI, since the structure of the information being received 
by the application is the same. The FCGI information has to be read from a 
TCP connection and can be de-multiplexed into its original CGI form. FCGI 
implementations are available as a free module for the Apache web server, 
and as commercial products for Netscape and Microsoft web servers. 
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10.1.2 Java servlets 

CGI as described in section 9.4 has been defined to provide an interface bet- 
ween web servers and external programs being executed by web servers. CGI 
therefore makes these programs independent from a particular web server, 
but they are still depending on the platform (operating system and hard- 
ware) they were implemented and compiled for. 

Java as described in section 8.2.1 can be used to solve this problem, re- 
sulting in external programs which can be moved from one server machine to 
another without any modification. Java servlets are pieces of code which are 
executed on the server when a client sends a request containing the servlet’s 
URL. This process is very similar to a server running a CGI script^. The 
results of the servlet execution are sent with the response. To support such 
a scheme, the web server must contain a Java Virtual Machine (JVM). 



10.2 Browsers 

While most topics of this book are independent from actual implementations, 
describing concepts, formats, or languages, for most web users the browser 
is the most visible component of the web. Currently, the two browsers com- 
peting on the market are Netscape’s Navigator and Microsoft’s Internet Ex- 
plorer. Recently, in an attempt to stop Microsoft’s increase of market shares, 
Netscape has made Navigator’s source code made available free of charge 
under the name of Mozilla. The idea is to make Navigator available on more 
platforms, and to include new features in Navigator faster and more com- 
pletely than it would have been possible if only Netscape itself was writing 
the code. 

However, it is still not clear which one of the two will win (if it is appro- 
priate to use this term at all). Both browsers are implementing very similar 
things, although there are always subtle differences in how perfectly a new 
standard has been implemented. For example, the current versions of the 
browsers (both using version 4) implement CSSl, but both implementations 
are not complete. While Internet Explorer implements more features of CSSl 
than Navigator does, on the other hand Navigator implements CSS-P, which, 
although currently not being a standard, is part of the next version of CSS 
(CSS2). 

This section does not give an introduction or overview of particular 
browsers, instead it discusses some aspects which are of interest from the 
conceptual point of view. The idea of an integrated work environment, which 



^ Instead of passing the information to the CGI script using CGI mechanisms, the 
server calls the servlet and provides the information through the servlet API. 
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today’s browsers make available, is described in section 10.2.1. A more tech- 
nical issue, the idea of prefetching, is described in section 10.2.2. 

10.2.1 Integration 

Although browsers today very often are referred to as “web browsers” , they 
effectively are general-purpose programs for accessing resources on the Inter- 
net using a large variety of content types and communication protocols. The 
following functionality, which is not connected to the web in any direct way, 
is contained in most browsers: 

• Electronic mail 

Electronic mail as described in section 11.1 is one of the most impor- 
tant uses of the Internet. Electronic mail uses rather simple protocols for 
sending and receiving emails: 

— Sending electronic mail 

For sending electronic mail, the Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP) 
as described in section 11.1.1 is used. Without implementing SMTP, 
a browser cannot support links which are mail addresses (using the 
“mailto:” prefix). 

— Receiving electronic mail 

Receiving electronic mail is a completely different issue from send- 
ing electronic mail. The Post Office Protocol (POP) and the Internet 
Message Access Protocol (IMAP) as described in section 11.1.2 are the 
most common protocols for receiving electronic mail. 

Receiving electronic mail not only requires the implementation of these 
protocols, but also the provision of some functionality for handling 
received emails, such as support for multiple email folders. 

Since electronic mail has become a ubiquitous way of communications 
in many communities and environments, the implementation of complete 
and comfortable email messaging functionality is essential for browsers. 

• Usenet news 

Being much older than the web, Usenet news still is a useful source of 
information for many users. Although it is possible to use web servers 
implementing a gateway between the web and Usenet news, the most 
common and practical way to read Usenet news still is the Network News 
Transfer Protocol (NNTP) as described in section 11.3. Consequently, 
most browsers implement this protocol as well as the news reader func- 
tionality which is necessary to provide a comfortable user interface. 
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• FTP 

Many resources on the Internet are available in FTP archives, providing 
an easy way of accessing files on remote systems. Most browsers imple- 
ment FTP and provide a way of navigating through FTP archives using 
a graphical user interface. 

In addition to these rather basic services, many other services are also 
integrated into browsers. In many cases, a directory service as described in 
section 11.2 can be accessed. Browsers may also support the gopher and 
WAIS protocols. In the beginning of the web, when web servers were not so 
widespread and gopher and WAIS servers often provided information that 
could not be accessed using the web, this support was very useful. However, 
because gopher and WAIS servers are becoming less and less popular and 
will completely disappear in the future, it is also likely that browser support 
for gopher and WAIS will eventually be removed. 

Browsers also very often contain a Java Virtual Machine (JVM) for ex- 
ecuting Java applets, and an interpreter for a scripting language such as 
ECMAScript. Furthermore, extensible mechanisms for handling new content 
types are important. Most browsers support two models of how handling of 
new content types can be accomplished: 

• Plug-ins 

A plug-in is an additional module of a browser that interprets a particular 
content type. After installation, the plug-in is an integral part of the 
browser program and consequently has access to the browser’s resources, 
which makes it possible for the plug-in to use the browser’s display. 

The advantage of plug-in is the seamless integration of their output into 
the normal browser display, a user does not notice whether a part of the 
page is displayed by the browser’s standard mechanisms or by a plug-in. 
The disadvantage of plug-ins is that they are highly browser-specific. 

• External viewers 

An external viewer is a program that is started by the browser. After 
starting the external viewer, the browser forwards the content for which 
the viewer has been started to it. The external viewer reads this content, 
and interprets and displays it. 

The advantage of this mechanism is the browser-independence. If a pro- 
gram for a particular platform is able to handle some content type, it 
can in almost all cases be used as external viewer. The disadvantage of 
this approach is the lack of integration, since an external viewer always 
displays the results in a separate window. 

Depending on the content type, the lack of integration is more or less 
disturbing. If images are displayed in separate windows, a document con- 
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taining several images will be hard to read. If, on the other hand, the 
control panel for playing an audio clip appears in a separate window, this 
is acceptable. 

Both plug-ins and external viewers must be installed in a browser. The 
installation mainly involves an association between a content type (or a set 
of content types) and the plug-in or external viewer. If the browser receives 
a response indicating this content type, it forwards the response’s content to 
the plug-in or external viewer for presentation. 



10.2.2 Prefetching 

Prefetching is a technique which should be entirely transparent for the user, 
but which can help in reducing user-perceived latency, or in reducing network 
load. Basically, prefetching is based on the idea to fetch resources before they 
are actually requested by a user. 

In today’s browsers, a simple kind of prefetching is implemented for dis- 
playing images, which are embedded in an HTML document using the <IMG> 
element described in section 5.2.5. Most browsers can be configured to auto- 
matically load all images on an HTML page, or to load only the document 
and not the images^. Loading the images assumes that the user is interested 
in all images (which in most cases is not true) , and that the user is willing to 
wait the additional time that it takes to download and display the page with 
all images. Typically, users with low bandwidth connections tend to turn off 
automatic image loading, thereby reducing the time it takes to download a 
document. 

Images are only one special kind of link in HTML documents. Other 
links are used for the more general <OBJECT> element as described in sec- 
tion 5. 2. 8. 2, hypertext links inside the document body specified with the 
<A> element as described in section 5.2.6, and links between documents us- 
ing the document head’s <LINK> element as described in section 5.2.3. 1. For 
all these links, it is possible to define different prefetching strategies, which 
can be based on additional information derived from the respective element 
instance (such as the REL attribute of the <A> and <LINK> elements), or 
specified by user preferences. 

However, whatever strategy is used for prefetching, there are always two 
conflicting goals, one being the reduction of user-perceived latency (suggest- 
ing to prefetch as much as possible) as described in section 10.2.2.1, the 



^ In case of XLinks as described in section 7.3, the actuate attribute could be 
used by the document author to specify whether links should be followed auto- 
matically or only on user request. 
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other being the reduction of network load (suggesting to prefetch only very 
selectively) as described in section 10.2.2.2. 

10.2.2.1 Reducing user-perceived latency 

A good overview over techniques for reducing user-perceived latency by using 
prefetching is given by Padmanabhan [202]. One interesting aspect of this 
work is that it suggests that decisions about prefetching should be made not 
only by the user agent, but also by the server. The motivation for this model is 
that a server can collect usage data of resources (naturally, this only works for 
links to resources on the same server), and use this data for making decisions 
which resources should be prefetched for a particular resource. However, this 
would require the transmission protocol HTTP to contain specific methods 
for requesting not only a resource, but also a number of linked resources 
which should be prefetched with it, according to the server’s rating. Since 
there is no such method in the current version of HTTP^, this variant of 
prefetching currently cannot be implemented. 

However, a user agent still could make decisions about prefetching by 
using information from the resource, for example by preferably prefetching 
resources which are on the same server, or by choosing to always prefetch the 
table of contents of a resource, but not its individual chapters (this could be 
done by interpreting the <LINK> element’s REL attribute). There are many 
strategies which could be employed for doing prefetching, but whenever a user 
agent is using prefetching, it should be kept in mind that, unless there is a 
100% hit rate (ie, the user agent only prefetches resources that are requested 
by the user at a later stage), prefetching will always generate additional 
network traffic. 

10.2.2.2 Reducing network load 

There is an area where prefetching can be advantageous for the network load. 
An investigation of this has been published by Crovella and Harford [56]. In 
most cases, network traffic generated by a human user is very bursty, consist- 
ing of short bursts of downloading a resource, and much longer idle periods 
which occur when the resource is read. For the network, it would be advan- 
tageous to spread out these bursts over longer periods of time, resulting in a 
more constant data rate. This, however, can only be achieved if prefetching 

^ In his report, Padmanabhan suggests two new HTTP methods, GETALL and 
GETLIST, which could be used by a server to return a number of resources as 
response to a single request. The set of returned resources is based on the server’s 
knowledge of which resources should be prefetched. However, it is not very likely 
that newer versions of HTTP will include these or similar methods. 
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is used (otherwise, it would always result in longer download times, which is 
not acceptable for users). 

If prefetching is used, the transfer of a resource can be initiated before a 
user actually requests it, and can therefore be spread out over a longer period 
of time. Using prefetching for this application area always involves a careful 
investigation of the trade-off between the additional traffic volume created 
by prefetching resources which are not used by the user, and the reduction 
of traffic bursts by spreading out the data transfers over longer periods of 
time. Heuristics (such as first prefetching resources which are specified at the 
top of the document being displayed) could be used to achieve an optimal 
balance between the initiation of prefetching a resource, and the likelihood 
of it actually being requested by the user. 



10.3 Search engines 

The amount of data available on the web and its speed of change makes 
it almost impossible to find information on the web without the help of 
dedicated searching services^. One of the first search engines was the World 
Wide Web Worm (WWWW) described by McBryan [171]. In the meantime, 
many search engines have become available, and most of them operate on a 
commercial base, selling advertisements on their query and result pages. It 
is therefore in the interest of these services to be used by as many people as 
possible, and the most successful way to do this is by providing good services. 

The basic mechanism how search engines work is the same for all of them. 
They collect information by recursively requesting web pages, following links 
found in these pages, and use the collected web pages to build an index, 
which is used to respond to queries. Since the number of web pages is very 
largest (the largest of the search engines currently holds an index of 140 
million web pages), it is difficult to build an index that can be searched with 
acceptable speed, in particular when taking into account that many search 
engines receive several query requests per second. The exact procedure how 
web pages are compiled into an index and how this index is searched is a 
well-kept secret of all search engines, but the basic mechanisms used by the 
search engines are the following: 

• Robot Exclusion Protocol 

Since not all web sites want to be visited by search engines, a simple 
way of excluding them has been defined in an expired Internet draft 
by Koster [150]. Basically, a web site provides a document (named the 

^ It is estimated that the number of web pages is in the magnitude of hundreds of 
millions of web pages, and the billion pages mark will soon be reached. 
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robots.txt file) specifying rules for search engines. Before a search en- 
gine starts to request resources from a site, it first requests and interprets 
this file. 

Search engines can be excluded from parts of the site or the entire site, and 
these rules can be specified for specific or all search engines. Search engines 
cannot be forced to follow these rules^, but all major search engines do 
so. 

• <META> element 

Since currently there is no reliable mechanism of how web pages could be 
rated except than using their text, most of the indexing is based on the 
pages’ text. However, the <META> element as described in section 5.2.3. 1 
can be used to provide additional information about a page to search 
engines, but not all search engines interpret this information. 

The NAME and CONTENT attributes of the <META> element are used to 
specify meta information. The most popular values of the NAME attribute 
for specifying meta information are the following values, but it should be 
kept in mind that they are not standardized and simply ignored by some 
search engines: 

- AUTHOR 

This value indicates that the CONTENT attribute of the <META> 
element contains the name of the page’s author. 

- DESCRIPTION 

The text specified in this <META> element is displayed in the list that 
most search engines show as a result of a query. If no DESCRIPTION 
meta information is available, most often the first few words of the 
page itself are displayed in the result list. 

- KEYWORDS 

The keywords of a page should list all search terms which are relevant 
to the page, separated by commas. 

Although the proper use of <META> elements provides information which 
cannot be deduced from the page’s text, some search engines have decided 
not to support this method due to possible misuses. Most search engines 
use this information, and therefore it should be included in a page to make 
it better accessible through these search engines. 

Since <META> tags are not standardized and not used by many pages, 
search engines rely on indexing a page’s text. The main criteria for indexing 
are location (a word appearing near the top is more relevant than a word fur- 
ther down) and frequency. HTML provides other possible methods of rating 

^ For a web server, a search engine is a normal client, and it is practically impossible 
to reliably detect and block requests from search engines. 
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text, such as context (a term appearing in a heading is more important than 
a term appearing in a paragraph). Most search engines publish instructions 
on how documents should be authored for reliable indexing, and which pages 
are not indexed at all. Following these instructions it is likely that the page 
will be easily accessible using the search engine. 

10.4 New content types 

HTML is the basic content type of the web, and it is assumed that a web 
browser can interpret and display HTML. Other content types usually sup- 
ported by browsers are plain text and raster images using the Graphics Inter- 
change Format (GIF) or JPEG. This can be regarded as the lowest common 
denominator, and all other content types which are used on the web are 
probably not accessible by all users. 

For all other content types, only particular browsers (if any) support 
this type internally, and all other browser must either install plug-ins or 
external viewers, or are not capable of handling this format. Possible content 
types of information on the web includes all data which can be represented 
by a stream of bytes. The MIME types registered by the Internet Assigned 
Numbers Authority (lANA) represent only a fraction of the content types in 
use today. In this section, some content types are discussed, and only those 
with a special significance for the web. 

10.4.1 Virtual Reality Modeling Language (VRML) 

HTML is a language for describing two-dimensional documents in a way sim- 
ilar to traditional media (such as books and newspapers). A very different 
approach is taken by the Virtual Reality Modeling Language (VRML) as spec- 
ified by ISO draft international standard 14772 [134]. An annotated reference 
manual of the standard has been published by Carey and Bell [41]. VRML 
is a description language for three-dimensional scenes. In the same way as a 
user can navigate through an HTML document by scrolling up and down, a 
user can navigate through a VRML scene by moving in three dimensions. 

VRML documents describe 3D-scenes which can contain links to other 
web resources. In the same way as a user can select a link in an HTML 
document, a link in a VRML scene (for example represented by a graphical 
object such as a switch or a door) can be selected. The main concepts of 
VRML can be summarized as follows: 

• Scene graph 

A VRML document describes objects and scenes using a hierarchical 

graph structure, called the scene graph. The scene graph describes the 
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composition of a VRML scene by combining different basic elements, 
called nodes^ into more complex descriptions. Possible node types of 
VRML are geometry primitives, appearance properties, sound and sound 
properties, and various types of grouping nodes. 

• Events 

Events may occur in documents, and nodes define which events they gen- 
erate or receive, and to which other nodes events should be forwarded. 

• Sensors 

Sensors are special nodes generating events, either triggered by timing 
instructions (making animation possible), or by user interactions. A sensor 
only generates events, it must be connected with other nodes (through 
events) in order to have any visible effect on the scene. 

• Scripts 

Scripts are intermediary nodes between event generators and event re- 
ceivers. Scripts can define arbitrary behaviors, defined in any supported 
scripting language. The current VRML specification defines language 
bindings for Java and JavaScript. 

• Prototyping 

This mechanism can be used to define user-specific node types in terms of 
a combination of existing node types. Prototypes facilitate the construc- 
tion of complex scenes and the reuse of scene graphs. 

• Scene distribution 

VRML supports distributed scenes in two ways. Scenes can be be included 
by a special node type, or external prototypes can be used. 

VRML supports a number of concepts for creating scenes, such as a light- 
ing models texture mapping, and a number of viewing parameters. Shapes 
created by scene graphs can be positioned, scaled, and rotated. 

VRML’s lighting model by default includes a headlight always pointing in 
the direction of the user’s view of a VRML scene. In addition to the headlight, 
VRML supports three other types of light sources. Directional light has no 
location, only a direction, and the light rays are parallel. A point light is a light 
source which has a location, and light rays from this light source are going 
in all directions. A spot light is a light source with a location and a direction, 
creating a cone of light. For point and spot light sources, light attenuation can 
be defined, describing how the light looses its intensity as distance from the 
light source increases. Because of their prohibitive computational complexity, 
VRML does not support light reflection and shadows. 

Texture mapping can be used to create shapes having images attached to 
them. Generally, mapped textures can be specified as a location on the shape. 
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and it can be specified whether the texture should be repeated horizontally 
and/or vertically. Textures can be specified as pixel arrays, as links to external 
images (using GIF, JPEG, or PNG), or as links to MPEG files, in which case 
the texture is animated. 

In addition to shapes, a VRML document can also specify a ground, a 
panoramic background, and a sky (which is modeled as a sphere around the 
scene). These concepts allow more realistic scenes. 

VRML is a powerful language for creating 3D-scenes, possibly containing 
links to other web resources. Like documents of many complex content types, 
VRML scenes are more easily created by using authoring tools than coding 
them by hand. 

10.4.2 Mathematical Markup Language (MathML) 

Plans for integrating markup for mathematical expressions into HTML were 
made for very early HTML versions, but even the current version of HTML 
does not support mathematical expressions. The only method to reliably 
display mathematical expressions on web pages therefore is the generation 
of images of these expressions, with all the disadvantages of this approach, 
mostly the loss of content information and structure. 

The Mathematical Markup Language (MathML) [142] specified by W3C as 
an XML DTD rectifies this situation by providing a framework for expressing 
mathematical semantics. The goal of MathML is to be flexible enough to 
provide for dynamic interaction with mathematical expressions, to substitute 
values, apply transformations, draw graphs, animate formulas and perform 
other actions for which expressions must be specified semantically. MathML 
therefore defines a DTD as well as semantics for all elements and attributes. 

Since HTML will probably evolve from a fixed SGML DTD into a set of 
XML DTDs representing functional areas (such as a DTD for tables, or a 
DTD for forms) , MathML can easily fit into this framework. An author who 
wants to include mathematical expressions in a document only has to make 
a reference to the MathML DTD. 

MathML defines a top-level math element, and a set of elements which 
are either used for specifying mathematical presentation, or mathematical 
content. The following description explains the difference between these two 
types of elements using the simple mathematical expression (a + 6)^ as an 
example: 

• Presentation elements 

Presentation elements capture notational structure. If the author of a 

mathematical expression is interested in the presentation, MathML’s pre- 
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sentation elements can be used to mark up the notation of an expression. 
Presentation elements specify layout classes of their content: 

<msup> 

<mfenced> 

<mrow> 

<mi>a</mi> 

<mo>+</mo> 

<mi>b</mi> 

</mrow> 

</mfenced> 

<mn>2</mn> 

</msiip> 

In this example, the mi element marks up an identifier, and the mo element 
marks up an operator. The containing markup specifies parentheses and a 
superscript. MathML in this case only captures the information relevant 
for presentation, such as the spacing between identifiers and operators. 

• Content elements 

Content elements capture mathematical structure. Using content elements, 
the author of a mathematical expression can specify the mathematical 
content of the expression. This is made possible by providing MathML 
elements representing mathematical concepts: 

<apply> 

<power/> 

<apply> 

<plus/> 

<ci>a</ci> 

<ci>b</ci> 

</apply> 

<cn>2</cn> 

</apply> 

In this example, the markup specifies the expression as functions being 
applied to elements, for example the addition is represented by the plus 
operation being applied to the two identifiers represented by the ci ele- 
ments. 

As a very simple example for the fundamental difference between presen- 
tation and content elements, the respective element for specifying numbers 
can be examined. The presentation element for numbers mn has attributes 
for setting font attributes and the color. The content element for number cn 
has attributes for a number’s type (eg, integer or fioating point) and its base 
(eg, for binary or hexadecimal numbers, the default is 10). 

From the semantic point of view, content elements are preferable. How- 
ever, not all mathematical concepts can be captured using MathML content 
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elements, and therefore in some cases the only possible way is to use presen- 
tation elements instead of content. Since in some cases it may be required 
to combine both types of elements, MathML allows mixed markup, where 
presentation elements are used inside content elements or vice versa. 

The MathML DTD is a complex example of an XML DTD, and it is obvi- 
ous that it is not suitable to produce anything but the most simple MathML 
expressions manually. If MathML is supported by the major browsers and 
accepted by the user community, it is expected that tools will emerge for the 
comfortable creation of MathML markup. 

MathML is a new recommendation and it needs to be aligned with a 
number of other standards. An important issue is the Document Object Model 
(DOM) as described in section 10.5.5, which is necessary for making MathML 
content accessible to scripts. MathML also has to be aligned to the Extensible 
Linking Language (XLL) for linking into and out of mathematical parts of 
a web document. Traditionally, layout of mathematical expressions is con- 
sidered the most difficult task for formatting, and MathML imposes new 
requirements on style sheet languages such as Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) 
and the Extensible Style Language (XSL). 

Furthermore, it should be possible to transform expressions from older 
languages such as T^X and ISO 12083 [119] to MathML. A subset of MathML 
is implemented in the current version of W3C’s Amaya browser, which also 
contains an editor for MathML expressions. 

10.4,3 Portable Network Graphics (PNG) 

Apart from hypertext using the HTML language, images are the most preva- 
lent content type on the web. Most web pages contain images, and the inte- 
gration of image display with a page’s text creates the impression that the 
complete document (including the images) is one resource. Images are indi- 
vidual resources, linked into pages with the <IMG> element, and the content 
type of these resources is not defined or restricted by any standard. The two 
formats currently supported by most browsers are the Graphics Interchange 
Format ( GIF) and JPEG. A new content type for images, the Portable Net- 
work Graphics (PNG) [27] format as specified by W3C is expected to gain 
more support in the near future. The latest versions of the major browsers 
provide built-in support for PNG images. Webster [272] describes these three 
formats and their properties in detail. Table 10.1 summarizes the most im- 
portant differences between these image formats. 

GIF and JPEG are not competing formats, because GIF is designed for 
graphic images, while JPEG is optimized for photographic images. GIF has 
some serious technical shortcomings and uses a patented compression algo- 
rithm, and for these reasons PNG has been developed as a replacement for 
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Table 10.1 Comparison of graphics formats 



Format 


GIF 


JPEG 


PNG 


Color depth 


8-bit 


24-bit 


32-bit 


Lossless? 


lossless 


lossy 


lossless 


Interlacing 


4 passes 


progressive display 


7 passes 



GIF. In addition to supporting all features of GIF, PNG provides the follow- 
ing functionality: 

• Increased color resolution 

GIF is limited to 8-bit resolution of colors. This results in a maximum 
of 256 colors for a GIF image. If an image contains shading effects, the 
number of color required usually exceeds 256. PNG support 32-bit colors, 
resulting in a number of colors sufficient for coding photographic images. 

• Increased grayscale resolution 

GIF’s 8-bit limit applies to grayscale images as well, only allowing im- 
ages with 256 levels of gray. PNG allows grayscale images to use 16-bit 
resolution, resulting in over 65 ’000 levels of gray. 

• Increased alpha channel resolution 

GIF supports transparency by assigning one transparent color to an im- 
age. Thus, GIF pixels are either transparent or cover the background 
entirely. PNG defines an 8-bit alpha channel The alpha channel spec- 
ifies the opaqueness of pixels, enabling smooth transitions between the 
background and the image. 

• Gamma correction 

Image gamma information supports automatic display of images with cor- 
rect brightness and contrast regardless of the machines used to originate 
and display the image. 

• Error detection 

GIF contains no information for error detection. This makes it impossible 
to detect a corrupted GIF file. PNG includes error detection mechanisms 
using a Cyclic Redundancy Check (CRC) algorithm as specified in ISO 
3309 [117]. 
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• Improved progressive display 

Progressive (or interlaced) display is used to better display images while 
downloading them. PNG’s progressive display method defines more passes 
of image display than GIF’s algorithm. Progressive display slightly ex- 
pands the file size on average, but it gives the user a meaningful display 
much more rapidly. 

The only functionality which is currently not provided by PNG is the use 
of animations. Animated GIFs are a simple and popular way of attracting 
attention on web pages, often used for advertisements. The Multiple-image 
Network Graphics (MNG) format, based on PNG, is under development to 
provide this functionality as well. 

10.4.4 Vector graphics 

The use of images (or raster graphics) as content type in web documents is 
very common, but there currently is no established format for vector graph- 
ics. Many graphics are created by applications that manipulate graphic ob- 
jects (such as circles and boxes) rather than pixels. Saving these graphics 
in a format that retains this object-oriented information permits resizing for 
any display or printer density. Furthermore, vector graphics are often much 
smaller than raster graphics. 

Based on XML, the Precision Graphics Markup Language (PGML) [4] 
and the Vector Markup Language (VML) [170] have been proposed to W3C. 
Both languages are proposals of newly designed languages (although PGML 
is based on the PostScript imaging model), and it is not clear which (if any) 
of these proposals will be successful. 

The only vector graphics format which is very popular in a large user 
community, although in other application areas, is the Gomputer Graphics 
Metafile (GGM) specified in ISO international standard 8632 [115]. CGM 
defines a file format for vector graphics based on a rather small number 
of graphic primitives. CGM defines three types of encodings, optimized for 
different application areas. WehCGM [57] as proposed to W3C is a profile 
of CGM based on CGM binary encoding. Due to some properties of CGM, 
WebCGM does not fulfill all requirements for scalable graphics for the web 
as specified by W3C. 

It is currently not possible to predict which of the proposed formats will 
be most successful. While WebCGM has the advantage of being based on 
a well-known and time-tested international standard, it lacks some of the 
required functionality and uses a binary file format. PGML and VML are 
new languages based on XML. Consequently, all architectural concepts de- 
fined for XML (especially XLL for linking into and out of XML documents) 
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are applicable to PGML and VML, which is an important advantage over 
WebCGM. 

10.4.5 RealMedia Architecture (RMA) 

The RealMedia Architecture (RMA) is a proprietary architecture for stream- 
ing media defined by RealNetworks. However, RMA uses some standards for 
data transmission and presentation specifications. From the user’s point of 
view, the most important part of RMA is the RealPlayer application (pro- 
viding RealAudio and RealVideo functionality), which usually is installed as 
an external viewer. When selecting a link referencing a RMA file, RealPlayer 
is started as external viewer and interprets this file. 

In earlier versions of the RealPlayer product, presentations were specified 
using the Real Time Session Language (RTSL), an SGML-based proprietary 
language defined by RealNetworks. The newest version of RealPlayer, called 
RealPlayer G2^ uses the standardized Synchronized Multimedia Integration 
Language (SMIL) as described in section 10.5.6 for specifying presentations. 
A SMIL presentation is a description how individual multimedia contents 
(such as audio or video clips) are combined for a synchronized overall pre- 
sentation. 

After being started, RealPlayer interprets the SMIL presentation descrip- 
tion. This description contains references to individual multimedia presenta- 
tions on a RealMedia server. RealPlayer requests these presentations from the 
RealMedia server in the way described by the SMIL presentation description. 
Individual multimedia contents use the RealMedia File Format (RMFF) on 
the RealMedia server. The transport protocol used between the RealPlayer 
and the RealMedia server is the Real Time Protocol (RTP). 

RealPlayer receives and synchronizes individual media streams, thereby 
providing a synchronized multimedia presentation. There is no restriction on 
the source of media streams, so one multimedia presentation can integrate 
media streams received from different RealMedia servers. The Real Time 
Streaming Protocol (RTSP) is used for controlling individual media streams, 
enabling the RealPlayer to send control commands to a RealMedia server. 

10.5 New architectural components 

Content types can easily be integrated into the web from a user perspective, 
because it is only necessary to install a plug-in or an external viewer on 
the client side to handle new types. New architectural components include 
a number of other issues, for example new ways how resources should be 
described, and frameworks for delivering this information. 
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10.5.1 Platform for Internet Content Selection (PICS) 

With the growth of the web, the amount and the nature of information avail- 
able on the web encompasses many different cultures and lifestyles. One fre- 
quent requirement from web users has been to be able to select resources 
based on content. One approach to this problem is the Platform for Internet 
Content Selection (PICS) as described by Resnick and Miller [224]. The basic 
idea is to create a platform for the definition of labels attached to resources. 

Each label describes a rating of a resource based on a particular rating 
service. It is important to notice that PICS itself does not define any labels or 
rating services, it only defines a standard format for the exchange of informa- 
tion based on the model of labels and rating services. The most common uses 
of PICS labels is in filtering products that block access to certain resources 
based on labels associated with those resources. The following components 
are important in the PICS architecture: 

• Clients 

Clients using PICS can be configured to handle resources based on the 
PICS labels associated with them. A common use is to inhibit the display 
of particular web pages based on labels from rating services. 

• Servers 

A server supporting PICS understands requests containing the PICS- 
specific Protocol-Request header field and generates responses con- 
taining the labels associated with a resource, using the PICS-specific 
Protocol and PICS-Label header fields. 

• Proxies 

A proxy can perform filtering based on PICS labels. The most common 
scenario involves a proxy used as a firewall between an intranet and the 
Internet and filtering out responses based on labels from particular rating 
services. 

• Label distribution 

PICS defines three different ways of label distribution. A label can be 
embedded in a document, can be transmitted together with a document 
using PICS-specific HTTP extensions, or it can be separately requested 
(using a special protocol) from a different server (called label bureau) than 
the resource itself. PICS label distribution mechanisms are described in 
detail in section 10.5.1.2. 

• Rating 

A rating service is an organization creating PICS labels based on a par- 
ticular rating system. These labels may be distributed together with the 
resource, or they can be made available through a label bureau. 
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PICS defines the components of the architecture in three specifications. In 
the PICS Rating Services and Rating Systems, described in section 10.5.1.1, 
a language for the description of rating services is defined. Section 10.5.1.2 
explains PICS Label Syntax and Communication Protocols, effectively de- 
scribing how labels based on rating services are specified, and how these 
labels are distributed. Finally, in section 10.5.1.3 PICSRules are described, a 
language for writing profiles, being filtering rules that allow or block access 
to URLs based on PICS labels that describe those URLs. 

10.5.1.1 Services and ratings 

W3C’s PICS Rating Services and Rating Systems [174] recommendation de- 
scribes a language for the description of rating services. A rating service is 
described by some administrative information and as the most important in- 
formation the rating system. A rating system specifies the dimensions used 
for labeling, the scale of allowable values on each dimension, and a description 
of the criteria used in assigning values. 

10.5.1.2 Label distribution 

The W3C recommendation specifying PICS Label Syntax and Communica- 
tion Protocols [151] describes how labels according to a given rating system 
have to be coded for distribution. The most important part of a PICS la- 
bel is the rating. The rating is a set of attribute- value pairs that describe a 
document along one or more dimensions. 

Once a rating service creates a label for a document, the label has to be 
made available to clients interested in the rating. PICS defines three different 
ways of label distribution. 

Embedded in the document 

The easiest way to distribute PICS labels is to embed them into HTML doc- 
uments. With this method no protocol mechanisms are necessary for label 
distribution. Labels are embedded in HTML documents using the <META> 
element. The HTTP-EQUIV attribute is used to designate the <META> el- 
ement as specifying a PICS label, and the element’s CONTENT attribute 
contains one or more PICS labels. 

Together with a resource 

If a label is not embedded in the document, but stored on the same server, it 
can be transferred with the documents. PICS defines HTTP extensions which 
have to be used by clients being interested in PICS labels. The following 
additional information is exchanged when a client requests PICS labels: 
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• Request 

A client that is interested to receive PICS labels of resources uses the 
Protocol-Request header field. The content of this header field specifies 
the PICS version being used, and the services for which PICS labels are 
requested. 

• Response 

A server supporting PICS sends back the resource along with the asso- 
ciated PICS information. The Protocol header field specified the PICS 
version, and the PICS-Label header field contains all labels associated 
with the resource. 

PICS labels are distributed selectively, a client requests labels for par- 
ticular rating services, and the server only replies with the labels for these 
services. If many and potentially large labels are associated with documents, 
this is a significant advantage over embedded labels. 

Using a separate HTTP request 

It is possible to requests labels independently from the resource. In this case, 
a client sends a request for a resource’s label to a label bureau. The label 
bureau responds with the PICS labels associated with the response. The PICS 
label bureau query protocol is used for label requests to label bureaus. This 
protocol defines a particular query syntax for HTTP requests, so basically a 
label bureau is a specialized HTTP server for this query syntax. 

10.5.1.3 PICSRules 

The rules interpreting PICS labels are entirely local to clients. A client re- 
ceives a PICS label and decides the effect that this particular label should 
have, based on local rules. Although these rules can be specified in a product- 
specific way, W3C has defined a language for them. This language is PIC- 
SRules [215]. PICSRules has the following advantages over proprietary ap- 
proaches: 

• Sharing and installation of profiles 

The creation of profiles (a certain set of rules) can be complicated, and 
by using a common language, a profile can be created and installed on a 
large number of machines. 

• Communication to agents, search engines, proxies, or other servers 

It is possible to transmit a profile to a server and to have only resources 
returned from the server matching the profile. For example, a search en- 
gine could use a PICSRules profile (among other things, such as search 
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strings) as a search criterion, only returning matches that also satisfy the 
PICSRules profile. 

• Portability between filtering products 
By defining a common language for specifying filtering rules, the same set 
of rules will work with any product supporting PICSRules. 

A PICSRules rule can specify one or more PICS rating services to use, 
one or more PICS label bureaus to query for labels, and criteria about the 
contents of labels that would be sufficient to make an accept or reject decision. 



10.5.2 Digital Signature initiative (DSig) 

PICS specifies a framework for making statements about resources (by cre- 
ating labels based on a particular rating system) and distributing the state- 
ments either with the resources or separately. A problem with this approach 
is that it is possible to manipulate labels or to modify resources described 
by labels without the possibility for PICS users to detect these manipula- 
tions. W3C’s Digital Signature Initiative (DSig) approaches this problem by 
specifying a format for PICS Signed Labels (DSig) [105]. 

DSig defines two extensions to standard PICS labels, making it possible 
to use PICS labels in combination with cryptographic methods: 

• Resource information 

This information is used to create a cryptographic link between the PICS 
label and the resource it is describing. Although PICS labels and resources 
are separate entities, this link can be used to make sure that the resource 
has not been changed since the label had been created. Hash functions 
such as the Secure Hash Algorithm (SHA) or MD5 are used to create this 
cryptographic link. 

• Label signatures 

Since a label contains an assertion about a resource, a rating service may 
want to sign a label prior to distribution to make sure that the assertions 
given in the label are not modified. A label can therefore contain one or 
more digital signatures, using cryptographic methods such as the Digital 
Signature Algorithm (DSA) or RSA. 

It should be noted that the resource information is not meaningful with 
generic PICS labels. Generic PICS labels define a rating for a set of resources 
based on a URI prefix. There is no practical way how a set of resources 
(such as all resources residing on a particular server) can be cryptographically 
linked to a label. 
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10.5.3 Resource Description Framework (RDF) 

Web met a data is the semantic description of web resource contents. Al- 
though there are some loosely followed conventions how meta data about a 
web page should be included in the page (using the <META> element and a 
number of keywords, described in more detail in section 10.3 about search 
engines), this is a very simple approach relying on the page author’s success 
to choose the right keywords. A far more powerful approach is the application 
of standardized semantics. The Resource Description Framework (RDF) is 
the W3C’s standard for a framework which can be used for the definition of 
meta data. 

A small set of standardized meta data has been defined in the Dublin 
Core set of meta data keywords, defining keywords for the use with HTML’s 
<META> element. Due to the lack of support by search engines, the Dublin 
Core keywords never were widely adopted. In general, the Dublin Core, and 
now in a much more flexible way RDF, are approaches to define an ontology. 
Ontology is, according to Webster’s dictionary, “a branch of metaphysics 
concerned with the nature and relations of being”. In the context of web 
meta data, an ontology describes the building blocks out of which models for 
the real world are made. While the Dublin Core is a very simple ontology, 
defining a few keywords for the description of a web document, RDF defines 
a framework for defining and exchanging ontologies. 

RDF as a knowledge representation mechanism has been influenced by 
many existing approaches to knowledge representation. RDF is not as power- 
ful as modern knowledge representation mechanisms such as the Knowledge 
Interchange Format (KIF)^ the de-facto standard for exchanging machine- 
readable knowledge representations. RDF has been designed to be easily us- 
able by web users, and to be powerful enough to facilitate the meta data for 
web resources in a way that was not possible before. RDF was influenced by 
Netscape’s Meta Content Framework (MCF) and by Microsoft’s XML-Data 
(loosely based on Microsoft’s earlier Web Collections proposal). 

RDF uses XML for its syntax, but the basic model of how meta data 
is structured using RDF is independent from XML. The RDF model and 
syntax definition [157] specifies RDF data to consist of nodes and attached 
name/value pairs. A simple example for this is an RDF model attaching the 
name “Author” and the value “John Smith” to a document written by that 
author. 

The key idea of RDF is to provide a flexible mechanism for the repre- 
sentation of semantics, rather than defining fixed semantics. RDF therefore 
does not define any predefined vocabularies. These vocabularies, called RDF 
schemas [37], will be defined by user communities specifically designed for 
their needs (this can be regarded as the equivalent to specific PICS rating 
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systems as described in section 10.5.1.1). RDF defines the root of a hierarchy 
of schemas (containing basic classes), and users are free to extend this or 
other user-defined schemas. 

10.5.4 Dynamic fonts 

Although HTML has been greatly improved to allow for better specification 
of layout, especially with the introduction of Cascading Style Sheets (CSS)^ 
the usage of dynamic fonts on web pages is a rather new field. The latest 
versions of the major browsers both implement dynamic font technologies, 
using different formats. 

Microsoft’s Internet Explorer currently uses embedded TrueType (de- 
scribed in section 10.5.4.1), and Netscape’s Navigator uses TrueDoc (de- 
scribed in section 10.5.4.2). In both cases, the idea is to allow web page 
authors to specify fonts for their web pages and to define a format which can 
be downloaded by a browser to display these fonts. Before the introduction 
of dynamic fonts, some non-standard HTML constructs allowed the specifi- 
cation of a font face, but the font had to be installed locally (at the client 
side) for this specification to be working. If the font was not installed locally, 
it was up to the browser to substitute a locally available font for it. 

With dynamic fonts, the <LINK> element using the (non-standard) Font- 
def link type for the REL attribute can be used to link a definition of a 
dynamic font to a web page. The browser follows the URI given in the HREF 
attribute and loads and interprets the font. 

One problem with dynamic fonts is that most fonts are not free. They 
must be purchased, and making them available on the web and linking them 
to documents makes it fairly easy to download and use a font outside of 
the browser. However, this is more a problem with Microsoft’s embedded 
TrueType approach, since it uses a font format which is also used for installing 
fonts on the system level. TrueDoc, on the other side, uses a custom format 
making it harder to illegally install such a font on the system level. 

10.5.4.1 Embedded TrueType 

Microsoft currently uses embedded TrueType for its dynamic font format. This 
limits the available fonts to TrueType fonts, excluding the large number of 
Type 1 (PostScript) fonts which are used®. Microsoft has announced that it 

® The OpenType font format, which is currently used locally but not for dynamic 
fonts, is the result of a combination of two existing font formats, the TVueType 
format and the Type 1 format used by Adobe for the PostScript page descrip- 
tion language and specified in ISO international standard 9541 [122]. OpenType 
allows users to use fonts out of both worlds, making a larger number of fonts 
available. 
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will support Type 1 fonts in a later version of embedded TrueType, which 
will become embedded OpenType. 

The dynamic font handling proposed and implemented by Microsoft re- 
sults in a font definition to be distributed to browsers. This definition can 
rather easily be installed on the system level and therefore illegally exploited 
to permanently use the fonts. This violates the intellectual property rights 
of font designers, who therefore seem to favor TrueDoc. Furthermore, an Ac- 
tiveX control has been made available which makes it possible to use True- 
Doc in Internet Explorer. This makes TrueDoc technology for dynamic fonts 
available for both major browsers, while embedded TrueType is limited to 
Internet Explorer. For these reasons, it is likely that TrueDoc will be the 
more successful dynamic font format. 

10.5.4.2 TrueDoc 

Bitstream’s TrueDoc is a format which has been specifically designed as a 
font format for on-line viewing and distribution. It is currently built into 
Netscape Navigator and and can be used with Internet Explorer through 
an ActiveX control. TrueDoc supports both TrueType and Type 1 fonts. It 
consists of three main components: 

• Character Shape Recorder ( CSR ) 

The CSR is used to match the outlines of a given font (TrueType and 
Type 1) with special TrueDoc outlines. The CSR only codes the out- 
lines which are actually used inside a document. This makes the TrueDoc 
font description more compact and also adds some security, because the 
TrueDoc font description may not contain all characters of a font. 

The CSR is only used during the publishing process and is therefore part 
of the authoring environment. Once all fonts and characters used are 
known, the CSR can create the TrueDoc outlines for them. 

• Portable Font Resource (PFR) 

This is the format which is created by the CSR, containing the TrueDoc 
outlines. These outlines are scalable and can therefore be displayed on 
any output device. The PFR format has been optimized for compactness, 
so that it can be transferred over the network as fast as possible. 

• Character Shape Player ( CSP) 

This component is part of the display device, in most cases this will be 
the browser. The CSP takes a character, reads the appropriate TrueDoc 
outline from the PFR, and displays the character according to the font. 



TrueDoc contains three security features. The first feature is that the 
original font definition is not made available, only the TrueDoc outlines are 
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contained in the PFR. Furthermore, the CSR only includes the characters in 
the PFR which are actually used in the document. Consequently, if characters 
are not used in the document, they are missing in the PFR, thus making the 
font less useful for general usage. The third security feature is the DocLock 
technology, which makes it possible to limit PFRs to URI prefixes. Using 
DocLock, it is only possible to use a PFR for a document with the specified 
URI prefix, so other page designers cannot link to PFRs that they do not 
own. 

10.5.5 Document Object Model (DOM) 

The Document Object Model (DOM) defines the connection between docu- 
ments on the web, and programs and scripts that want to access and modify 
these documents. DOM is one of the key components of Dynamic HTML 
(DHTML). The specification of DOM [277] still is in its early stages, but 
first documents have been published, and others will soon follow. 

Scripting and programming languages have their own ways of accessing 
objects, variables, attributes, properties, or whatever manageable units of 
data are called in an actual language. Furthermore, scripting and program- 
ming languages have different models of how operations are modeled inside 
the language, the two most popular fiavors being procedural and object- 
oriented languages. DOM defines two aspects of how a language can access 
and modify a document. 

• Data structures and functions 

For different types of documents (currently, the scope of DOM comprises 
HTML, XML, and CSS), DOM describes the data structures which are 
visible to languages accessing the document through DOM, and the func- 
tions (or operations) which can be used to modify the document. DOM 
describes these data structures and functions as an interface, using OMG’s 
Interface Definition Language (IDL). Using IDL, it is possible to define 
the interface to a document in a language-independent way. 

• Language binding 

In addition to the language-independent interface defined by IDL def- 
initions, DOM also specifies language bindings for different languages. 
Currently, the only language bindings which are part of the DOM spec- 
ification are language bindings for the core functionality. While OMG 
has standardized some language mappings for IDL (such as C-f-f and 
Java), there are no standardized mappings for other languages (such as 
ECMAScript). 

Although DOM is general with respect to the document type and the lan- 
guage, the most popular application for DOM is the combination of HTML 
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documents (possibly using CSS style sheets) and ECMAScript scripts. DOM 
defines a core set of attributes and functions which is not specific to a particu- 
lar document type. In addition to this core, document type specific attributes 
and functions are defined. In the future, the XML part of DOM will become 
more important, because it facilitates the structural analysis and modification 
of XML documents. 

The current version of the DOM specification defines language bindings 
for Java and ECMAScript, but only for the core functionality of DOM. Java 
and ECMAScript language bindings for HTML will be included in the next 
version of the DOM specification (currently, only an IDL specification for 
HTML is available). 

10.5.6 Synchronized Multimedia Integration Language 
(SMIL) 

The combination of various resources for one integrated presentation is most 
visible on HTML pages, where inline images, loaded by the browser while 
formatting the page, are displayed to achieve an integrated overall presenta- 
tion. This integration of images is realized using information specified in the 
<IMG> element, such as the placement of the image in the document fiow. 

Similar integrated presentations are the goal of the Synchronized Multi- 
media Integration Language (SMIL) [100], which is targeted at synchronizing 
the presentation of multiple time- variant resources. SMIL does not prescribe 
any particular content type for the resources it synchronizes. The application 
scenario of SMIL involves a program handling the SMIL specification, and 
possibly other programs (if not built into the SMIL interpreter) used to actu- 
ally play the time- variant resources. A SMIL presentation can be published 
as a resource made available on a web server, and one of the first applications 
being able to handle SMIL is RealNetworks’ RealPlayer. 

SMIL presentations specify a multimedia presentation by defining an ini- 
tial layout, and a description of how content should be displayed using this 
layout. This involves three issues: 

• What to play 

The most basic question of a language for synchronized presentation of 
multimedia resources is how these resources are referenced. SMIL defines 
a number of media object elements^ and each of these elements allows the 
inclusion of specific media objects. SMIL defines media object elements 
for animation, audio, image, video, text, and textstream media objects, 
as well as a general media object element for references to other media 
objects. 
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The media object elements make no assumptions about specific content 
types of the media objects, the content type can be specified by an addi- 
tional attribute, or can be dynamically detected by the playback mecha- 
nism. 

<switch> 

<audio src="germEui- intro" system-language="de"/> 

<audio src="english“intro" system-lcmgiiage="en"/> 

</switch> 

SMIL defines a number of test attributes for media object elements, which 
in combination with a selection mechanism allow for the conditional play- 
back of media objects. In this example, the language is used to play one 
of two possible audio clips. 

• Where to play 

SMIL defines a presentation to have a head and a body, and the head 
defines the layout of the presentation. If a SMIL presentation does not 
define a layout, the presentation is application-dependent, otherwise the 
layout describes how the elements in the document’s body are positioned 
on an abstract rendering surface. 

<smil> 

<head> 

<layout> 

<region id="r" top="20" left="20" /> 

</layout> 

</head> 

<body> 

<seq> 

<img region="r" src="test . jpeg"/> 

</seq> 

</body> 

</smil> 

In this example, the layout defines one region. The region element controls 
the position, size and scaling of media object elements. The image in the 
body is assigned to the region through the use of the region’s identifier. 

• When to play 

One of the main issues for presentations of time-variant media types is 
the synchronization of individual resources. SMIL defines implicit and 
explicit synchronization. Implicit synchronization can only be used for 
time- variant media types. The two basic synchronization primitives sup- 
ported by SMIL are sequential and parallel presentation. 

<seq> 

<text src="title .html" dur="20s"/> 
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<par> 

<audio src= " audio 1 . au”/> 

<cinimation src= " image . cini”/> 

</par> 

<textstream src="trailer .rt”/> 

</seq> 

In this example, the title document, which is a time-invariant media type 
and therefore has a duration assigned to it, is displayed before a parallel 
presentation of an audio clip and an animation, which subsequently is 
followed by a trailer. 

SMIL is defined as an XML DTD (listed in appendix C.2). It defines a 
fiexible framework for synchronized multimedia presentations. Because SMIL 
only defines the synchronization and layout aspects of the presentation, it re- 
lies heavily on content types for media objects. When assessing SMIL players, 
one of the most important issues therefore is the list of supported content 
types. 




11. Related Technology 



The technologies described in this book are the most important ones for the 
web. However, they are only a subset of the technologies which are used for 
the web or in some web applications today. It is possible to divide these 
remaining technologies (which are not the main topic of this book) into two 
categories: 

• Underlying technologies 

Although the web technologies described in this book are sufficient to 
describe how the web works on an abstract level, a lot of other technolo- 
gies are necessary to be able to apply web technologies to built a working 
system. For example, computer and network technologies, ranging from 
CPUs to optical fiber networks, have to be used to provide the infrastruc- 
ture which is used to implement web technologies. 

Because these technologies are on a lower level of abstraction than web 
technologies (which simply assume that for example data can be sent 
reliably from one computer to another), they are most often referred to 
as underlying technologies. 

• Complementary technologies 

Although the web technologies described in this book are sufficient to 
implement a complete web browser, the trend goes towards integrated 
solutions. The leading browsers contain much more than just web tech- 
nologies, they also incorporate a number of other access protocols for 
information resources (such as FTP and gopher), as well as support for 
using electronic mail and Usenet news. 

Because support for additional protocols and features is not essential for a 
program using web technologies (although it may increase the program’s 
usefulness), these protocols and features can be called complementary 
technologies. 

Technologies of the first category will not be discussed any further. A 
short introduction to the technology directly below the web, the Internet 
environment, is given in chapter 1. Any further information can be found 
in one of the many publications on communication protocols and networks. 
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Very comprehensive books about computer networks and communications 
have been published by Halsall [92], Peterson and Davie [204], Stallings [252], 
and Tanenbaum [259]. 

Technologies of the second category are found in most browser implemen- 
tations (section 10.2.1 describes this integration in more detail). Access pro- 
tocols to other information services (such as FTP for accessing file archives) 
can be supported almost transparently, but some other technologies are more 
visible to users. The most popular and most commonly implemented tech- 
nology is email. It is described in section 11.1. Another technology which 
becomes increasingly important is access to directory services as described 
in section 11.2. Also very popular among users and a much older technology 
for the world- wide distribution of information than the web itself is Usenet 
news, shortly explained in section 11.3. 

However, it should be kept in mind that these technologies are related 
to the web from the user’s point of view, because the browsers incorporates 
functionality for all of them. Technically speaking, they are not part of the 
web’s infrastructure and are therefore only discussed shortly. 



11.1 Electronic mail 

The most important network application before the advent of the web surely 
was electronic mail (email) , and it still is a very important application of com- 
puter communications. Email has revolutionized communications in many 
areas, its first application area being the scientific community (because there 
computers with network access were first available), and in the last years 
also as a means of personal communications between people using it as a 
supplement to older forms of asynchronous communications such as letters, 
telephone answering machines, or fax machines. 

The popularity of email has risen so high that in the last years the misuses 
of older forms of asynchronous communications also started to appear with 
email, in particular unsolicited advertisements (often called junk email or 
spam). However, this is an indicator showing that email is becoming more 
popular, and undoubtedly the percentage of the population using email will 
further increase in the future. 

Being one of the first Internet applications, email is based on remarkably 
simple models. The Internet Mail Consortium (IMC) is a good source of 
information about email. It is a consortium of many companies developing 
products based on or using email. A complete overview over all relevant 
standards of today’s Internet email infrastructure is given by Hughes [106]. 

Email seen as a number of protocols and used to exchange electronic mails 
can be divided into two major areas. The first area is the problem of sending 
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Fig. 11.1 Protocols for electronic mail transfer 



mail through the Internet to its destination address^. This is handled by a 
protocol described in section 11.1.1. The second area concerning email is the 
question of how email messages can be retrieved from the mail server by users. 
The protocols used for this are described in section 11.1.2. An overall picture 
of protocols used for email is given in figure 11.1^. It should always be kept 
in mind that sending and receiving email uses entirely different protocols. 

11.1.1 Sending electronic mail 

Sending electronic mail can be considered to be more essential to a web 
browser than receiving mail. URLs can use a mailt o scheme (explained in 
section 2.3.2), which should result in an email message to be sent upon se- 
lection of the link specifying the URL. Therefore, a web browser should at 
least contain a message composition facility and provide support for sending 
emails, otherwise mailto URLs can not be used. 

The Internet protocol specifying the transfer of mails is the Simple Mail 
Transfer Protocol (SMTP). Although SMTP can be implemented by following 
the protocol specification, the complexity of writing a reliable and complete 
SMTP implementation keeps many people and companies from doing it. In- 
stead, the sendmail software^ is by far the most popular software for SMTP 
servers, and it is included with many operating systems (although usually in 
an out of date version). 

^ At the destination address, which is the mail host specified in the email address, 
the message will be put into the electronic mailbox of the recipient also specified 
in the email address. 

^ Borrowing terminology from the ITU’s X.400 series of recommendations, a mail 
client sometimes is referred to as Mail User Agent (MUA)^ and a mail server is 
referred to as Message Transfer Agent (MTA). 

^ The latest version of sendmail software is either available from the Sendmail 
Consortium (http://www.sendmail.org/) as free software, or from Sendmail, 
Inc. (http://www.sendmail.com/) as a complete product including support for 
installation and maintenance. 
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Although SMTP is the Internet protocol to transfer email, it actually 
exists in two flavors, original SMTP described in section 11.1.1.1, and the 
more recent Extended SMTP (ESMTP), described in section 11.1.1.2. 

A newer and functionally superior set of standards for an email system 
architecture is the X. 4 OO series of recommendations [141] developed and pub- 
lished by the International Telecommunications Union (ITU). X.400 is the 
mail system to be used in environments based on ISO’s Open Systems In- 
terconnection (OSI) model of communications. A comprehensive overview of 
X.400 has been published by Plattner et al. [206]. However, although techni- 
cally superior, X.400 did not succeed as a competitor of SMTP^, and conse- 
quently the number of email systems using X.400 is decreasing. 

11.1.1.1 Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP) 

The Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP) is the Internet standard proto- 
col for transferring email messages. It is deflned in Internet standard RFC 
821 [211]. SMTP’s model of interaction is rather simple. A sender of an email 
message (usually an email program or a program containing this functionality 
such as a web browser) opens a connection to the receiver of the message^ 
and sends the mail using a small number of SMTP commands. The basic 
SMTP standard only allows ASCII characters to be used. 

11.1.1.2 Extended SMTP (ESMTP) 

The basic SMTP protocol proved to be too simple in some application ar- 
eas, so a framework for extensions was deflned in Internet standard RFC 
1869 [149]. This framework, which makes SMTP easily extensible (provided 
both sides support a specific extension), is called Extended SMTP (ESMTP). 

A large number of extensions have been defined in the meantime, and 
the definition of ESMTP as a framework for extensions makes it possible for 
ESMTP implementations to introduce new extensions without the need to 
change any of the existing standards. However, extensions only make sense 
if they are supported by both sides, so new extensions should be introduced 
with care and only if it seems likely that they are useful enough to be sup- 
ported by a large number of ESMTP implementations. 

Originally, ESMTP was defined to address some of SMTP’s weaknesses, 
and the most popular and widely used extensions are described in the follow- 
ing list: 

^ An in-depth comparison of the competing email architectures X.400 and SMTP 
has been published by Rhoton [225]. 

^ The receiver can either be the mail host of the message’s recipient, or a relay 
system, which forwards the mail until it eventually is sent to the recipient’s mail 
host. 
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• Messages with 8-bit character sets 

SMTP only recognizes ASCII characters, making it unsafe to use non- 
ASCII characters inside a mail. ESMTP defines a way how non-ASCII 
characters can be sent safely (it uses the mapping between non-ASCII 
and ASCII characters defined in Internet RFC 2047 [183]). 

• Message size declarations 

Since mail messages can be rather large, it can be useful that the sender 
first informs the receiver of the size of a message. The receiver can decide 
whether it is willing to accept a message of the indicated size. The mech- 
anism for this exchange of message size declarations is defined in Internet 
standard RFC 1870 [148]. 

• Large and binary messages 

When sending large mail messages, it may be useful to send a message as 
more than one part, and also to have a mechanism for check-pointing such 
a process, which allows to only repeat the sending of a message part if that 
transfer failed, instead of having to send all prior parts again. Internet 
experimental RFC 1830 [267] defines an extension for sending message 
chunks, and Internet experimental RFC 1845 [52] defines an extension for 
check-pointing and restarting the sending of messages. 

Apart from these extensions, a number of additional extensions are defined 
in RFCs, and numerous other extensions have been defined for application- 
specific purposes. The Internet Assigned Numbers Authority (lANA) main- 
tains a list of registered SMTP extensions with pointers to their specifications. 

11.1.2 Receiving electronic mail 

Although sending electronic mail is essential for successful mail transfer, the 
complementary problem is receiving electronic mail, which also has to be 
addressed. In the beginning, email was always read on the mail host (the 
machine which received the electronic mail via SMTP), so in most cases 
reading email was as simple as reading a file to which the SMTP program 
appended all incoming mail. However, this model only works if the user can 
access the same file system as the SMTP program. 

A step further is the definition of network protocols for accessing email 
on the mail host (often called the mail server). Such a protocol can be used 
to access the mail server over a network, without the need for a shared file 
system. In such a model, the user is the client of the message access protocol, 
remotely accessing the mail server. Three different modes of access can be 
seen in such a scenario: 
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• Offline 

In offline operation, the client periodically connects to the mail server, 
retrieves new messages (which are deleted on the server), and disconnects. 
The mail is processed locally on the client machine. 

• Online 

In online operation, the mail is left on the server and manipulated re- 
motely by the client. The advantage of this model is that the user can use 
a different client and still has all the messages available, since they reside 
on the server®. 

• Disconnected 

Disconnected operation copies the mail from the server to the client, but 
does not delete them on the server. Therefore, the client can manipulate 
mail locally and later synchronize with the mail server. However, when a 
user accesses the server from another client, all messages are still accessible 
since they have been left on the server. For this type of operation, a 
client maintains a message cache, containing all messages which have been 
copied from the server. When connecting to the server, the message cache 
is synchronized with the messages stored on the server. 

Two protocols are most popular, the Post Office Protocol (POP) described 
in section 11.1.2.1, and the functionally richer Internet Message Access Pro- 
tocol (IMAP), explained in section 11.1.2.2. 

Other alternatives for message access protocols are the P7 protocol 
of X.400 (specified in ITU recommendation X.419 [140]), and the Dis- 
tributed Mail System Protocol (DMSP) specified in Internet informational 
RFC 1056 [156]. P7 presumes X.400 message formats and transport tech- 
nology (which are not widely used), and DMSP is largely limited to a single 
application (PCMAIL). For these reasons, these two message access protocols 
are not further considered. 

11.1.2.1 Post Office Protocol (POP) 

After a mail has been transferred from the originator to the receiver’s mail 
server, it is saved on the mail server to the receiver’s mailbox, waiting for 
the receiver to read it. In most scenarios today, the receiver only occasionally 
contacts the mail server using a mail reading program and requesting new 
mail. Since this can be seen as the analogue of going to a post offlce and 
checking the mailbox, one of the most popular protocols for this purpose has 

® In offline operation, emails are moved to the client and deleted on the server, 
so when using other clients the emails downloaded to the first client are not 
accessible. 
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been named the Post Office Protocol (POPf. The protocol is specified in 
Internet draft standard RFC 1939 [187]. 

The basic interaction of POP is very simple. The POP server waits for 
incoming connections on a specific port (the default port for POP is 110), 
to which the client opens a TCP connection if a POP session is required. 
After sending a greeting, the client sends commands and the server generates 
responses, until the session is closed. 

Authentication in POP can be done in different ways. The most basic way 
of authentication is using POP’s USER and PASS commands. However, this 
sends the user name and the password unencrypted over a TCP connection, 
which is rather insecure. More secure ways of authentication have been de- 
fined in Internet proposed standard RFC 1734 [185], which are implemented 
using the optional AUTH command^. 

After successful authorization, the POP connection enters the transaction 
state and the client can issue a number of POP commands. Basically, the 
transaction state offers remote access to the user’s mailbox. The number of 
POP commands is very small, so a POP server or client is rather easy to 
implement. The only commands for accessing the mailbox on the server are 
retrieving a message or deleting a message. Therefore, POP only supports 
the offline model of remote mailbox access. 

11.1.2.2 Internet Message Access Protocol (IMAP) 

Since POP is limited in its support for other modes of remote mailbox ac- 
cess than offline operation, a new protocol for accessing a remote mailbox 
is increasingly being used. This protocol is a superset (functionally, not syn- 
tactically) of POP. Originally named Interactive Mail Access Protocol, the 
name has been changed to Internet Message Access Protocol (IMAP)^ . The 
protocol is specified in Internet proposed standard RFC 2060 [51]. The main 
advantages of IMAP over POP can be summarized as follows: 

• Multiple folder support 

IMAP provides the ability to manipulate remote folders other than the 
folder with the incoming messages. This is supported by functions for 
listing, creating, deleting, and renaming remote folders. IMAP also sup- 
ports folder hierarchies, so the remote folders on the IMAP server can be 
organized like local folders inside a file system. 

^ Since the current version of this protocol is version 3, it is also often referred to 
as POPS, 

® The authorization procedures specified in RFC 1734 are the procedures which 
are used for IMAP. 

® Since the current version of this protocol is version 4, it is also often referred to 
as IMAPl 
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• Remote folder manipulation 

Messages can be moved from one folder to another, message flags can 
be set (to mark messages as read or answered), and shared folders (ie, 
folders which can be accessed by multiple users) can be updated with 
their update being notifled to other users of that folder. 

• Online performance optimization 

Since MIME messages can contain very large body parts (such as images 
or video clips), IMAP allows the individual fetching of MIME body parts. 
In order to do that, IMAP also provides support for determining the 
structure of a message (ie, its MIME body parts) without downloading 
the entire message. Furthermore, server-based searching and selection can 
be used to avoid the transfer of messages simply for searching. 

Although IMAP is clearly functionally superior to POP, there are two 
disadvantages to be mentioned. The protocol is considerably more complex 
than POP and is thus harder to implement. Especially on systems with very 
limited resources, this can be an important issue. Furthermore, being newer 
than POP and providing functionality which is not required for all applica- 
tion scenarios, IMAP support currently is more limited than POP support. 
However, in the last years IMAP has become more wide-spread, and it can 
be expected that IMAP support will improve considerably in the future. 

11.2 Directory services 

In general, a directory contains information which is an alphabetical or oth- 
erwise classifled list of resources of a specific domain. In the classical (ie, 
printed) sense, a telephone directory contains an alphabetical list of all cus- 
tomers of the telephone service. It can be used to look up a name and find 
the associated telephone number. 

Electronic directories are very similar in nature, but due to their nature, 
they allow for more flexible classification and querying. The most popular 
directory service in use on the Internet is the Domain Name System (DNS) 
described in section 1.4. 1.2. DNS is used to map Internet host names to IP ad- 
dresses. However, since DNS is most often used implicitly (eg, when a browser 
resolves the host name of a web server to find out the associated IP address), 
it is not recognized by most users. Furthermore, DNS is a highly specialized 
directory service, which can not be used for user-specific information. 

However, there are many application areas where a versatile electronic di- 
rectory service could be very useful. Possible information to be made available 
are names and corresponding email addresses, information on physical de- 
vices or services on a particular network, information for user authentication 
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or authorization, and many other things. The X.500 series of recommenda- 
tions [138] developed and published by the International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU) defines a directory service which can be used for all these ap- 
plication areas. X.500 is the directory system to be used in environments 
based on ISO’s Open Systems Interconnection (OSI) model of communica- 
tions. Among its main features is a sophisticated distribution and replication 
model as well as a security architecture. 

Although X.500 is an ITU recommendation and belongs to the OSI set of 
applications, two reasons which are often attributed to the limited acceptance 
of X.400, it is more accepted than X.400. The main reason for this is that 
SMTP as a competitor of X.400 existed before X.400 appeared, while the 
Internet set of standards does not contain anything like X.500. Therefore, it 
is expected that X.500 will become the most important technology for direc- 
tory services, and the Internet Directory Consortium (IDC) has been formed 
to coordinate the development and testing of directory products. Detailed 
descriptions of the X.500 directory and its applications have been published 
by Chadwick [43] and Steedman [253]. 




Fig. 11.2 X.500 directory access using DAP 



The general model of X.500 from the user’s point of view is shown in 
figure 11.2. The directory is a globally distributed database which can be 
accessed using a special protocol. In particular, the access protocol of X.500 is 
the Directory Access Protocol (DAP)^ and a client using DAP to access X.500 
is called a Directory User Agent (DU A). Since distribution is transparent, it 
is not important where a DUA connects to, the directory handles distribution 
internally. 

A closer view of X.500 is shown in figure 11.3. The X.500 directory is 
realized as a set of distributed cooperating agents using a communications 
protocol. The protocol used inside the X.500 directory is the Directory System 
Protocol (DSP), and each component in the set of cooperating agents is called 
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Fig. 11.3 X.500 data distribution using DSP 



a Directory System Agent (DSA). A DSA may or may not implement DAP 
support, in the latter case resulting in a DSA which communicates with other 
DSAs, but can not be directly contacted by a DU A. 

The architecture shown in figure 11.3 is used to manage and provide access 
to hierarchically named information objects (which are called entries^^) that 
users (by means of a DU A) can browse and search using arbitrary fields. 
Although the idea for X.500 originated from the requirement for a rather 
simple email address lookup service for X.400, it has evolved into a very 
general directory service supporting information objects using arbitrary data 
types and complexity. 

In addition to the system architecture, the communication protocols, and 
the information being managed, X.500 also defines a hierarchical model for 
naming and organization of entries, an access control model together with 
an authentication framework, an administrative model for the global man- 
agement of data, a replication model for the creation of copies of entries, 
and a multitude of other details to minimize the amount of non-standard 
agreements necessary to make the system work. 

Since DSP is only important for the communication among DSPs, it is not 
explained any further. DAP, however, is the protocol to be implemented in 
user agents, and a web browser implementing DAP is one example of a DU A. 
DAP is therefore explained in section 11.2.1. Since DAP was considered too 
complex and too much focused on an OSI environment, a functional subset 
of DAP based on TCP/IP has been specified in the Lightweight Directory 
Access Protocol (LDAP)^ which is explained in section 11.2.2. 
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A minimalistic but still typical example is an entry consisting of the two fields 
“real life name” and “email address”. 
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11.2.1 Directory Access Protocol (DAP) 

The Directory Access Protocol (DAP) is specified in ITU recommendation 
X.519 [139]. It is a protocol for accessing X.500 directory servers (DSAs) and 
can be used by computer systems or human users (through a DU A imple- 
menting DAP and a user interface). The most important feature of DAP is its 
provision of powerful searching facilities which make it possible to construct 
arbitrarily complex queries. 

The problem of DAP is that it is part of the OSI stack of protocols, which 
are rather complex and bulky in comparison to TCP/IP. Today’s personal 
computers are capable of running an OSI protocol stack, but when X.500 first 
appeared in 1984, it was not possible to run a full DAP implementation on a 
personal computer. It was therefore decided to develop a lighter protocol not 
based on OSI but on TCP/IP, which could be used on systems with limited 
resources. This lighter protocol was called the Lightweight Directory Access 
Protocol (LDAP). 



11.2.2 Lightweight Directory Access Protocol (LDAP) 

The Lightweight Directory Access Protocol (LDAP) is specified in Internet 
proposed standard RFC 2251 [270]. LDAP is designed to run directly on 
top of TCP/IP, and some of the DAP protocol functions which have been 
considered esoteric and non-essential have been removed. 




In figure 11.4 it is shown how LDAP fits into the architecture defined by 
X.500. LDAP can either be built directly into DSAs, or it is possible to use 
protocol converters, which on the client side use LDAP (allowing a client to 
connect using LDAP), and on the server side use DAP. However, with the 
growing interest in LDAP, an increasing number of DSP implementations 
provides native LDAP support. 
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It is important to notice that LDAP merely defines an access protocol to a 
directory service, while X.500 specifies a complete directory system, including 
agents, internal communication protocols, and management issues. LDAP can 
also be used as access protocol for other directory services than X.500, but 
then many issues lying outside the scope of LDAP (such as management and 
replication of entries) must be specified elsewhere. 

Since LDAP runs on top of TCP/IP, it can rather easily be integrated into 
Internet applications. One possibility is to implement LDAP in a web browser. 
In order to integrate directory services into the web, a URL format for LDAP 
queries has been defined in Internet proposed standard RFC 2255 [103]. 

11.3 Usenet news 

Usenet news can be viewed as the oldest Internet application for global dis- 
tribution of information. It originated in 1979 at the University of North 
Carolina. It is simply a set of machines (news servers) which cooperate to 
exchange articles tagged with one or more labels, which are called news- 
groups. Newsgroups are organized hierarchically according to the subjects of 
the articles belonging to them. 

In the beginning, the system was only used locally (on the campus), and 
the number of newsgroups was very small. Today, it is used on a world- wide 
scale, there are tens of thousands of newsgroups, and Usenet traffic is believed 
to consume between 20-40% of the Internet’s bandwidth. 

Basically, Usenet news consists of a number of articles which have a num- 
ber of headers attached to them (very similar to mail messages) . The format 
of news articles is defined in Internet RFC 1036 [99]. Articles are transferred 
from server to server according to a very simple policy. Each server is peered 
with at least one other server and offers all news articles to all servers except 
the server it heard the article from (or to all servers if the article originated 
locally, being submitted by a client). This strategy is responsible for the huge 
bandwidth overhead of Usenet news, since a server individually offers each 
article to all peered servers. With an article volume in the range of hundreds 
of thousands per day, this produces a lot of traffic only for advertising articles. 

The protocol used for the transfer of Usenet news between servers is the 
Network News Transfer Protocol (NNTP) described in section 11.3.1. The 
Network News Reading Protocol (NNRP), which is a subset of NNTP, is the 
protocol used between a client (such as a browser used for reading news) and 
a server. For a thorough discussion of many aspects of Usenet news (including 
the administration of news servers) , the book by Spencer and Lawrence [247] 
provides a lot of interesting information. 
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11.3.1 Network News Transfer Protocol (NNTP) 

The Network News Transfer Protocol (NNTP) is used between news servers^^ 
to exchange articles. It is specified in Internet standard RFC 977 [146]. Ba- 
sically, a server periodically connects to other servers and advertises its new 
articles. The other server can decide whether it already has the article, does 
not want it for other reasons (eg, because the newsgroup is not necessary for 
this server), or accepts the article. 



The Internet News Server (INN) is by far the most popular software for NNTP 
servers. It is available as free software and runs on a variety of operating systems. 
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A. HTTP/1.1 Definitions 



In this appendix, some definitions from the revised HTTP/ 1.1 standard [76] 
are listed. The complete and most up to date version of these definitions 
should always be taken from the newest version of the standard, which is 
available from the W3C’s web site or other information resources. 

Section A.l lists the message types of HTTP, showing their syntactic 
structure and which methods and header fields can be used. Section A. 2 lists 
all status codes. Section A.3 lists all warning codes. 

A.l Messages 

HTTP messages are either requests or responses. Both types of messages 
share a common structure, defined by a generic message type. Section A. 1.1 
lists this generic message type. In section A. 1.2, the syntactic definition of a 
request is given. Section A. 1.3 shows the syntactic definition of a response. 
This section contains only the most important elements of the definition 
of messages, for a complete listing the most recent version of the protocol 
specification should be consulted. 

A. 1.1 General definitions 

The general definitions contain definitions for a generic HTTP message for- 
mat, which is used for requests and responses. They also contain definitions 
for elements which are used in requests and responses, such as general and 
entity headers and the HTTP version number. 

generic-message = 
start-line 
*me s s age -he ader 
CRLF 

[ mess age -body ] 
start-line = 

request-line | status-line 
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mess age -header = 

field-name [ field-value ] CRLF 
mess age -header = 

general-header | entity-header I request -header I response-header 
message-body = 

entity-body | <entity-body encoded as per Transfer-Encoding> 
general-header = 

Cache-Control | Connection | Date | Pragma | 

Trailer | Transfer-Encoding | Upgrade | Via 

entity-header = 

Allow I Content-Base | Content-Encoding | Content -Lainguage | 
Content-Length I Content-Location | Content-MD5 I Content-Range | 
Content-Type I ETag I Expires | Last-Modified 

HTTP-version = 

"HTTP" "/" 1+DIGIT "." 1+DIGIT 

A. 1.2 Request 

An HTTP request is a message consisting of the request -line specifying 
the method and other information, zero or more header lines, followed by an 
empty line and an optional message body. 

request = 

request -line 

*( general-header | request -header | entity-header) 

CRLF 

C mess age -body ] 
request-line = 

method SP request-URI SP HTTP-version CRLF 
method = 

"OPTIONS" I "GET" ! "HEAD" } "POST" | "PUT" ! 

"DELETE" I "TRACE" | "CONNECT" I extension-method 

request-URI = 

I absoluteURI | abs_path 

request-header = 

Accept I Accept-Charset | Accept-Encoding | Accept-Language | 
Authorization | Expect | From | Host | If-Match I 
If-Modif ied-Since | If-None-Match | If -Range | 

If-Unmodif ied-Since | Max-Forwards | Proxy-Authorization | 
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Range | Referer | TE | User 



A. 1.3 Response 

An HTTP response is a message consisting of the status-line specifying 
the status-code and other information, zero or more header lines, followed 
by an empty line and an optional message body. 

response = 
status-line 

*( general-header | response-header I entity-header) 

CRLF 

[ mess age -body ] 
status-line = 

HTTP-version SP status-code SP reason-phrase CRLF 
response-header = 

Accept-Rcinges | Age | Location I Proxy-Authenticate I Retry-After I 
Server I Vciry I Warning I WWW-Authenticate 



A.2 Status codes 

The individual values of the numeric status codes defined for HTTP/ 1.1 and 
an example set of corresponding reason phrases (taken from the official stan- 
dard document) are listed below. The status codes are three digit numbers, 
grouped according to the leading digit of the number. Each group represents 
status codes for a particular class of conditions. The reason phrases listed here 
are only recommended - they may be replaced by local equivalents without 
affecting the protocol. 

A.2.1 Informational (Ixx) 

This class of status codes indicates that the request has been successfully 
received by the HTTP server, and that the server is processing the request. 
Thus, a response with a status code of this class is only provisional. 

100 (continue) 

101 (switching protocols) 
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A. 2. 2 Successful (2xx) 

A status code of this class indicates that the processing of the request was 
successful. 

200 (ok) 

201 (created) 

202 (accepted) 

203 (non-authoritative information) 

204 (no content) 

205 (reset content) 

206 (partial content) 

207 (partial update ok) 

A. 2. 3 Redirection (3xx) 

If a response is received which carries a status code of this class, the client 
must take further action to complete the request, for example it must send a 
request to another server, which is specified in the response. 

300 (multiple choices) 

301 (moved permanently) 

302 (moved temporarily) 

303 (see other) 

304 (not modified) 

305 (use proxy) 

307 (temporary redirect) 



A. 2. 4 Client error (4xx) 

If the HTTP request can not be processed because the client has made an 
error in its request (such as syntactical errors or sending unauthorized re- 
quests), the server responds with a status code of this class. 

400 (bad request) 

401 (unauthorized) 

402 (payment required) 

403 (forbidden) 

404 (not found) 

405 (method not allowed) 

406 (not acceptable) 

407 (proxy authentication required) 

408 (request time-out) 

409 (conflict) 

410 (gone) 

411 (length required) 

412 (precondition failed) 
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413 (request entity too large) 

414 (request-uri too large) 

415 (unsupported media type) 

416 (requested range not satisfiable) 

417 (expectation failed) 

418 (reauthentication required) 

419 (proxy re authentic at ion required) 

A. 2. 5 Server error (5xx) 

In some cases the client’s request may have been correct, but the server is 
incapable of performing the request. It then responds with a status code of 
this class. The server should specify whether the error situation is a temporary 
or permanent condition. 

500 (internal server error) 

501 (not implemented) 

502 (bad gateway) 

503 (service unavailable) 

504 (gateway time-out) 

505 (http version not supported) 

506 (partial update not implemented) 



A. 3 Warn codes 

The individual values of the numeric warn codes defined for HTTP/ 1.1, and 
an example set of corresponding warn texts (taken from the official standard 
document) are presented below. The warn codes are three digit numbers 
which are grouped according to the leading digit of the number. Each group 
represents warn codes for a particular class of conditions. The warn texts 
listed here are only recommended - they may be replaced by local equivalents 
without affecting the protocol. 



A. 3.1 Temporary warnings (Ixx) 

These warnings describe the freshness or revalidation status of the response 
and therefore must be deleted from a cache’s entry after a successful revali- 
dation. 

110 (response is stale) 

111 (revalidation failed) 

112 (disconnected operation) 

113 (heuristic expiration) 

199 (miscellaneous warning) 
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A. 3. 2 Persistent warnings (2xx) 

These warnings describe something which is not rectified by a revalidation 
and therefore must not be deleted from a cache’s entry after a successful 
re validation. 

214 (treinsf ormation applied) 

299 (miscellaneous persistent warning) 




B. HTML 4.0 Definitions 



This appendix gives a number of useful definitions for the Hypertext Markup 
Language (HTML) as described in chapter 5. In section B.l, the SGML dec- 
laration for HTML is listed. A number of entities which are used throughout 
the HTML DTD are listed and explained in section B.2. 

The two most complex areas of HTML, tables and forms, are most easily 
used by looking at the DTD for content models and attributes. Sections B.3 
and B.4 therefore contain the relevant excerpts from the HTML DTD. 

B.l SGML declaration 

The purpose of an SGML declaration is to declare a concrete syntax, pro- 
cessing limits, character sets, and features to be used when processing SGML 
DTDs or documents. A more detailed explanation of SGML declarations and 
their syntax can be found in section 4.2.1. The following text is the SGML 
declaration for HTML 4.0. 

<!SGML "ISO 8879:1986" 

SGML DeclcLration for HyperText Markup Language version 4.0 

With support for the first 17 planes of ISO 10646 [118] 
cind increased limits for tag eind literal lengths etc. 



CHARSET 

BASESET "ISO Registration Number 177//CHARSET 
ISO/IEC 10646-1:1993 UCS-4 with 
implementation level 3//ESC 2/5 2/15 4/6" 



DESCSET 0 


9 


UNUSED 


9 


2 


9 


11 


2 


UNUSED 


13 


1 


13 


14 


18 


UNUSED 


32 


95 


32 


127 


1 


UNUSED 
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128 32 UNUSED 

160 55136 160 

55296 2048 UNUSED — surrogates — 

57344 1056768 57344 

CAPACITY SGMLREF 

TOTALCAP 150000 

GRPCAP 150000 

ENTCAP 150000 

SCOPE DOCUMENT 
SYNTAX 

SHUNCHAR CONTROLS 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 127 
BASESET "ISO 646IRV: 1991//CHARSET 

International Reference Version 
(IRV)//ESC 2/8 4/2" 

DESCSET 0 128 0 

FUNCTION 

RE 
RS 

SPACE 

TAB SEPCHAR 



NAMING 


LCNMSTRT 


II II 








UCNMSTRT 


II II 








LCNMCHAR 


II _ .11 








UCNMCHAR 


II _ .11 








NAMECASE 


GENERAL 


YES 






ENTITY 


NO 




DELIM 


GENERAL 


SGMLREF 








SHORTREF 


SGMLREF 






NAMES 


SGMLREF 








QUANTITY 


SGMLREF 

ATTCNT 


60 





increased — 




ATTSPLEN 


65536 


— 


These are the largest values — 




LITLEN 


65536 


-- 


permitted in the declaration — 




NAMELEN 


65536 


— 


Avoid fixed limits in actual — 




PILEN 


65536 


— 


implementations of HTML UA’s — 




TAGLVL 


100 








TAGLEN 


65536 








GRPGTCNT 


150 








GRPCNT 


64 







FEATURES 
MINIMIZE 
DATATAG NO 
OMITTAG YES 



13 

10 

32 

9 
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RANK NO 
SHORTTAG YES 
LINK 

SIMPLE NO 
IMPLICIT NO 
EXPLICIT NO 
OTHER 

CONCUR NO 
SUBDOC NO 
FORMAL YES 
APPINFO NONE 



> 



B.2 DTD Entities 



In the detailed description of HTML 4.0, which is given in section 5.2, many 
DTD constructs use SGML entities as abbreviations for attributes or at- 
tribute values. The definitions for these entities are included in this section, 
which is intended to be used as a reference when reading section 5.2. Each 
entity’s definition is accompanied by a short description of how and where it 
is used in the HTML 4.0 DTD. 

Table B.l can be used as a reference to find an entity’s definition. While 
most entities are described in this section, the most important ones are ex- 
plained in section 5.2. 

• <! ENTITY •/. CELLHALIGN 

"ALIGN (LEFT I CENTER | RIGHT I JUSTIFY I CHAR) #IMPLIED 

CHAR ‘/.CHARACTER; #IMPLIED 

CHAROFF ‘/.LENGTH; #IMPLIED" > 

This entity is used to specify attributes for horizontal alignment of cells 
in tables. It is used in the <COLGROUP>, <COL>, <THEAD>, <TBODY>, 
<TFOOT>, <TR>, <TH>, and <TD> elements. HTML defines rules how 
these attributes are inherited or overridden. The ALIGN attribute specifies 
the horizontal alignment of table cells. 

- LEFT 

Using this value, cell content is fiushed left. If the cell contains text, 
the text is left-justified. This is the default horizontal alignment for 
<TD> cells. 

- CENTER 

When the CENTER value is specified, cell content is centered. If the cell 
contains text, the text is center-justified. This is the default horizontal 
alignment for <TH> cells. 
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Table B.l Overview of HTML 4.0 DTD entities 



Entity name 


Entity content 


Page 


ATTRS 


attributes 


184 


BLOCK 


content model 


196 


CELLHALIGN 


attributes 


473 


CELLVALIGN 


attributes 


475 


CHARACTER 


attribute value 


476 


CHARSET 


attribute value 


476 


CONTENTTYPE 


attribute value 


476 


CONTENTTYPES 


attribute value 


476 


COORDS 


attribute value 


476 


COREATTRS 


attributes 


180 


EVENTS 


attributes 


182 


FLOW 


content model 


477 


FONTSTYLE 


content model 


477 


FORMCTRL 


content model 


477 


FRAMETARGET 


attribute value 


477 


HEAD. CONTENT 


content model 


478 


HEAD.MISC 


content model 


478 


HEADING 


content model 


479 


HTML. CONTENT 


content model 


479 


I18N 


attributes 


181 


INLINE 


content model 


196 


INPUTTYPE 


attribute value 


238 


LANGUAGECODE 


attribute value 


479 


LENGTH 


attribute value 


480 


LINKTYPES 


attribute value 


480 


LIST 


content model 


481 


MEDIADESC 


attribute value 


481 


MULTILENGTH 


attribute value 


482 


MULTILENGTHS 


attribute value 


482 


PHRASE 


content model 


482 


PIXELS 


attribute value 


483 


PREFORMATTED 


content model 


483 


SCRIPT 


attribute value 


483 


SHAPE 


attribute value 


483 


SPECIAL 


content model 


484 


STYLESHEET 


attribute value 


484 


TEXT 


attribute value 


484 


URI 


attribute value 


485 
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- RIGHT 

Using this value, cell content is flushed right. If the cell contains text, 
the text is right-justifled. 

- JUSTIFY 

This attribute value is used to justify text between the margins of a 
cell. This is done by adjusting the spacing between words, so that all 
lines have the same length. 

- CHAR 

If the horizontal alignment is set to CHAR, the CHAR attribute must 
be used to specify a character which is then used to align table cells 
at that character. This is useful for aligning numbers at their decimal 
point. In addition to that, the CHAROFF attribute specifies the offset 
to the first occurrence of the alignment character on each line. If a 
line does not include the alignment character, it should be horizontally 
shifted to end at the alignment position. 

The CHAR and CHAROFF attributes are only used if the ALIGN attribute 
is set to CHAR, otherwise they will be ignored. 

• <! ENTITY y, CELL V ALIGN 

"VALIGN (TOP I MIDDLE I BOTTOM I BASELINE) #IMPLIED" > 

This entity is used for the same elements as the '/oCELLHALIGN ; entity 
(which are the <COLGROUP>, <COL>, <THEAD>, <TBODY>, <TFOOT>, 
<TR>, <TH>, and <TD> elements). It specifies the VALIGN attribute, 
which is used to define the vertical alignment of table cells. 

- TOP 

This value specifies that cell content should be flushed to the top of 
the cell. 

- MIDDLE 

The MIDDLE value specifies that data should be centered between the 
top and the bottom of the cell. This is the default value. 

- BOTTOM 

This value specifies that cell content should be flushed to the bottom 
of the cell. 

- BASELINE 

All cells in the same row as a cell whose VALIGN attribute has this 
value should have their textual data positioned so that the first text 
line occurs on a baseline common to all cells in the row. This constraint 
does not apply to subsequent text lines in these cells. 

Since the VALIGN attribute can be specified for a number of table ele- 
ments, HTML defines rules how these attributes are inherited or overrid- 
den. 
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• <! ENTITY y, CHARACTER 

"CDATA" — a single character from ISO 10646 [118] — > 

This entity is used for the ACC ESS KEY attribute for a number of elements 
(<A>, <AREA>, <LABEL>, <INPUT>, <TEXTAREA>, <LEGEND>, and 
<BUTTON>) as well as for the CHAR attribute used in the 7oCELLHALIGN ; 
entity. The yoCHARACTER; entity defines a single character from the Uni- 
versal Multiple- Octet Coded Character Set (UCS) standardized in ISO 
10646 [118]. This character set includes all Unicode characters, therefore 
the yoCHARACTER; entity accepts all characters from the Unicode character 
set as well. 

• <! ENTITY y. CHARSET 

"CDATA" — a character encoding, as per RFC 2045 [80] — > 

The yCHARSET ; entity defines a character encoding for a linked resource. 
It is used for the CHARSET attribute of the <LINK>, <SCRIPT>, and <A> 
elements. A character encoding is a method of converting a sequence of 
bytes into a sequence of characters. A character encoding must be specified 
using a name registered in the official registry maintained by the Internet 
Assigned Numbers Authority (lANA). 

• <! ENTITY y, CONTENTTYPE 

"CDATA" — media type, as per RFC 2045 [80] — > 

The yoCONTENTTYPE ; entity specifies a MIME type as described in sec- 
tion 1.4. 3. 2. It is used for attributes of a number of elements (<LINK>, 
<SCRIPT>, <STYLE>, <FORM>, <A>, <OBJECT>, and <PARAM>). The 
actual MIME types being used depend on the element, for example for 
the <STYLE> element’s TYPE attribute the attribute value will identify 
a type of scripting language. A MIME type must be specified using a 
name registered in the official registry maintained by the Internet As- 
signed Numbers Authority (IAN A). 

• <! ENTITY y. CONTENTTYPES 

"CDATA" — comma- separated list of media types, 
as per RFC 2045 [80] — > 

This entity specifies a list of MIME types. It is used for the <INPUT> 
element’s file upload capability (using the FILE value for its TYPE at- 
tribute), where the ACCEPT attribute allows the specification of allowed 
file types for file upload. 

• <! ENTITY y. COORDS 

"CDATA" — comma sepcirated list of lengths — > 

The ycOORDS; entity is used to specify coordinates for regions inside im- 
age maps. It is used by the COORDS attribute of the <AREA> and <A> 
elements (which are used for defining client-side image maps using the 
<MAP> element). The number of lengths used with the COORDS at- 
tribute as well as their interpretation depends on the SHAPE attribute. 
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which always accompanies the COORDS attribute. The possible values of 
the SHAPE attribute as well as their implications for the format of the 
COORDS attribute are defined by the yoSHAPE; entity. 

• <! ENTITY y. FLOW 

"•/.BLOCK; I ’/.INLINE;" > 

As described in section 5. 2.3. 2, HTML groups elements into two cate- 
gories, block-level elements and inline elements. There are, however, some 
elements which accepts as content both block-level and inline elements. 
These elements use the “/oFLOW ; entity, which simply is a combination of 
the y, BLOCK; and y.INLINE; entities. 

• <! ENTITY •/. FONTSTYLE 

"TT I I I B I BIG I SMALL" > 

A number of elements can be used to change the style of text, these 
element are grouped in the yFONTSTYLE ; entity^ . 

• <! ENTITY •/. FORMCTRL 

"INPUT I SELECT | TEXTAREA | LABEL I BUTTON" > 

A number of elements which normally are used within forms (as described 
in section 5. 2. 7. 2) can also be used without being included in a <FORM> 
element. These elements are grouped in the yFORMCTRL; entity which is 
used inside the y.INLINE; entity, which in turn generally defines inline ele- 
ments. The '/oFORMCTRL ; entity is also used for exclusion in the <BUTTON> 
element’s definition. 

• <! ENTITY •/. FRAMETARGET 

"CDATA" — render in this frame — > 

The y.FRAMETARGET ; entity is used to specify a target frame for a link. It 
is used for the TARGET attribute of an <A>, <AREA>, <BASE>, <FORM>, 
and <LINK> elements. A number of special target names are defined by 
the HTML 4.0 specification. 

- -blank 

This defines a new window into which the document should be loaded. 
This window lies outside any frame hierarchy, it is an entirely new, 
unnamed window. 

-Self 

The user agent should load the document in the same frame as the 
element that refers to this target. Although this is the default behavior, 
this is useful if the document contains a <BASE> element with its 
TARGET attribute set. 



^ In the transitional DTD, the deprecated <STRIKE>, <S> and <U> elements are 
also part of the '/.FONTSTYLE; entity. 
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- .parent 

This instructs the user agent to load the document into the immedi- 
ate frameset parent of the current frame. If the current frame has no 
parent, the document is loaded the current frame. 

- -top 

Using this value, the document is loaded into the original window, 
which will cancel all frames inside the window. 

In addition to these special names, frames can be named using the NAME 
attribute of the <FRAME> element, and these names can also be used as 
targets. This is described in detail in section 5. 2. 7.1. The process how a 
browser determines which frame it should use is defined by four steps. 

1. If the target name is one of the reserved words described above, it is 
interpreted accordingly and the document is loaded into the resulting 
frame or window. 

2. The frame hierarchy in the current window is searched for a frame 
with the given name. If such a frame is found, the document is loaded 
into it. 

3. All other windows and their frame hierarchies are searched for a frame 
with the given name. If such a frame is found, the document is loaded 
into it. 

4. If no matching name has been found, a new window is created, assigned 
the target name, and the document is loaded into it. 

It should be noticed that the 7oFRAMETARGET ; entity respectively the TAR- 
GET attribute can be used to windows, and not only frames. However, 
the creation of new windows (using the -blank reserved word or a target 
name which has not been assigned to any frame) should be handled with 
great care, since it may irritate users. 

• <! ENTITY 7 HEAD. CONTENT 

"TITLE & BASE?" > 

This is the content model for the <HEAD> element, it contains a manda- 
tory <TITLE> element and an optional <BASE> element^. 

• <! ENTITY •/. HEAD.MISC 

"SCRIPT I STYLE | META | LINK I OBJECT" > 

The 7oHEAD . MISC ; entity is defined to be included by the <HEAD> element. 
It allows zero or more inclusions of the <SCRIPT>, <STYLE>, <META>, 
<LINK>, and <OBJECT> elements. 

^ In the transitional DTD, the <ISINDEX> element is also allowed as optional 
content of the <HEAD> element. The <ISINDEX> element was used to mark an 
HTML document as a searchable index, allowing the user to input one line of 
text which wcis sent back to the server. 
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• <! ENTITY 7, HEADING 

"HI I H2 I H3 I H4 I H5 I H6" > 

The 7cHEADING; entity simply is a short cut for all heading elements which 
are defined in HTML. These are the hierarchically ordered headings from 
<H1>, the highest level heading, through <H6>, the lowest level heading. 

• <! ENTITY 7, HTML. CONTENT 

"HEAD, BODY" > 

This is the content model for the <HTML> element, defining that an 
HTML document is defined as a sequence of a <HEAD> element and a 
<BODY> element. 

• <! ENTITY 7. lALIGN 

"(TOP I MIDDLE I BOTTOM I LEFT I RIGHT)" — > 

This entity is used with the ALIGN attribute of the <IFRAME> element^. 
This attribute specifies the horizontal alignment the element with respect 
to the surrounding context. 

- TOP 

This value aligns the top of the element with the surrounding content. 

- MIDDLE 

The MIDDLE value aligns the middle of the element with the sur- 
rounding content, thereby centering it vertically. 

- BOTTOM 

This value aligns the bottom of the element with the surrounding 
content. 

- LEFT 

This value floats the element to the current left margin. Subsequent 
text flows along the image’s right side. 

- RIGHT 

The RIGHT value floats the object to the current right margin. Sub- 
sequent text flows along the image’s left side. 

These attributes values make it possible to use the element as either inline 
(using the TOP, MIDDLE, or BOTTOM value) or floating (using the LEFT 
or RIGHT value) element. 

• <! ENTITY 7. LANGUAGECODE 

"NAME" — a language code, as per RFC 1766 [7] — > 

This entity is used for language codes as specified by Internet proposed 
standard RFC 1766 [7]. It is in the internationalization attributes defined 
by the 7oI18N; entity, and in the <A> and <LINK> elements to specify the 
language of a resource. 

^ The 7.IALIGN; entity is also used for the deprecated ALIGN attribute of the 
<INPUT>, <IMG>, <OBJECT>, and <APPLET> elements. 
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• <! ENTITY 7, LENGTH 

"CDATA" — nn for pixels or nn7, for percentage length — > 

This entity specifies either a “/oPIXEL; value or a percentage of the avail- 
able horizontal or vertical space. It is used for the WIDTH and HEIGHT 
attributes of the <IMG>, <OBJECT>, and <IFRAME> elements. 

• <! ENTITY 7. LINKTYPES 

"CDATA" — space-separated list of link types — > 

The 7oLINKTYPES; entity specifies the semantics of a link, which is es- 
tablished using the REL or <REV> attribute of the <LINK> element. The 
HTML 4.0 standard defines a number of possible link types: 

— Alternate 

This value designates substitute versions for the document in which 
the link occurs. When used together with the LANG attribute, it im- 
plies a translated version of the document. When used together with 
the MEDIA attribute, it implies a version designed for a different 
medium. 

— Stylesheet 

If this value is used, the link refers to an external style sheet. This is 
used together with the link type Alternate for user-selectable alternate 
style sheets. 

— Start 

A link of this type refers to the first document in a collection of doc- 
uments. This link type tells search engines which document is consid- 
ered by the author to be the starting point of the collection. 

— Next 

If this value is used, the link refers to the next document in an linear 
sequence of documents. User agents may choose to preload the “next” 
document to reduce the perceived load time. 

— Prev 

This type of link refers to the previous document in an ordered series 
of documents. 

— Contents 

If there is a table of contents for the current documents, the Contents 
value can be used to refer to a document containing this table of 
contents. 

— Index 

If there is an index for the current documents, the Index value can be 
used to refer to a document containing this index. 

— Glossary 

If there is a glossary for the current documents, the Glossary value 
can be used to refer to a document containing this glossary. 
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— Copyright 

This type of links refers to a document which contains the copyright 
notes for a document. 

— Chapter 

This type of link refers to a document serving as a chapter in a col- 
lection of documents. 

— Section 

This type of link refers to a document serving as a section in a collec- 
tion of documents. 

— Subsection 

This type of link refers to a document serving as a sub-section in a 
collection of documents. 

— Appendix 

This type of link refers to a document serving as an appendix in a 
collection of documents. 

— Help 

If there is an document which offers help for using a document, such 
as links to other resources, information how to use the document, or 
similar things, the Help value for a link can be used to refer to such a 
document. 

— Bookmark 

This type of link refers to a bookmark. A bookmark is a link to a key 
entry point within an extended document. The title attribute may be 
used, for example, to label the bookmark. Note that several bookmarks 
may be defined in each document. 

It should be noted that this list only describes the semantics for the for- 
ward direction of a link. Using the REV attribute of the <LINK> element 
results in the specification of a reverse link, which uses the reversed se- 
mantics. 

• <! ENTITY 7, LIST 

"UL I OL" > 

This entity is a short cut for the two simpler list types of HTML, un- 
ordered lists defined by the <UL> element, and ordered lists defined by 
the <0L> element. Both types of lists are described in section 5. 2.4. 2. 

• <! ENTITY 7. MEDIADESC 

"CDATA" — single or comma-separated list 
of media descriptors — > 

The 7oMEDIA; entity is used to specify a media type. It is used with the 
<LINK> element to specify for which media type a document to which 
a link points is intended. It is also used with the <STYLE> element to 
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specify the media type for which a style sheet is intended. The HTML 4.0 
standard defines a number of possible media types: 

— screen 

This is the default value, it specifies non-paged computer screens. 

— tty 

This value is used for fixed-pitch character grid displays. 

— tv 

This specifies television-type devices with low resolution and limited 
scroll- ability. 

— projection 

This specifies projection devices such as beamers. 

— handheld 

This value is used for hand-held devices (characterized by a small, 
monochrome display and limited bandwidth). 

— print 

This value specifies output to a printer. 

— braille 

This value is used for braille tactile feedback devices. 

— aural 

This value is used for speech synthesizers. 

— all 

This value specifies that the resource is intended for all media types. 

Other attribute values could be used, but they will not be recognized by 
all HTML 4.0 applications. 

• <! ENTITY y, MULTILENGTH 

"CDATA" — pixel, percentage, or relative — > 

A "/oMULT I LENGTH ; value is either a "/oLENGTH; value (ie, a pixel length or 
a percentage) or a relative length specifying the length of an element in 
relation to the other elements also using relative lengths. This type of 
value is used for the WIDTH attribute of the <COLGROUP> and <COL> 
elements. 

• <! ENTITY y. MULTILENGTHS 

"CDATA" — comma-separated list of MultiLength — > 

This entity specifies a comma-separated list of yoMULT I LENGTH ; values. It 
is used for the ROWS and COLS attributes of the <FRAMESET> element. 

• <! ENTITY y. PHRASE 

"EM I STRONG I DFN | CODE I SAMP I KBD | VAR I CITE I 
ABBR I ACRONYM" > 

HTML defines a number of elements which can be used for marking 
phrases. These elements are used for emphasis (<EM> and <STRONG>) 
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or special semantics of phrases (<DFN>, <CODE>, <SAMP>, <KBD>, 
<VAR>, and <CITE>) as well as for abbreviations (<ABBR>) and acronyms 
(<ACRONYM>). The /iPHRASE; entity groups all these elements together. 

• <! ENTITY •/. PIXELS 

"CDATA" — integer representing length in pixels — > 

This entity is used to specify a length which can only be defined using 
pixels. It is used for the BORDER attribute of the <TABLE> element, and 
for the MARGINWIDTH and MARGINHEIGHT attributes of the <FRAME> 
and <IFRAME> elements^. 

• <! ENTITY 7. PREFORMATTED 

"PRE" > 

Currently, there is only one element in HTML which is used for preformat- 
ted content, which is the <PRE> element. Therefore, the 7«PREF0RMATTED ; 
entity contains only this single element. 

• <! ENTITY 7. SCRIPT 

"CDATA" — script expression — > 

Script data can be the content of the <SCRIPT> element and the value 
of intrinsic event attributes. User agents must not evaluate script data as 
HTML markup but instead must pass it on as data to a script engine. The 
case-sensitivity of script data depends on the scripting language. Script 
data may occur in all attributes defined in the 7oEVENTS; entity. It is 
also usable for the intrinsic event attributes ONLOAD and ON UN LOAD 
defined for the <BODY> and <FRAMESET> elements, the ON FOCUS and 
ONBLUR attributes defined for the <A>, <AREA>, and <INPUT> elements, 
the ONSUBMIT and ONRESET attributes defined for the <FORM> ele- 
ment, and the ON SELECT and ONCHANGE attributes defined for the 
<INPUT> element. 

• <! ENTITY 7. SHAPE 

"( RECT I CIRCLE | POLY | DEFAULT )" > 

The 7oSHAPE; entity defines the possible shapes for the SHAPE attribute 
of the <AREA> and <A> elements (which are used for defining client-side 
image maps using the <MAP> element). In both cases, the SHAPE at- 
tribute specifies geometric regions of an image which are used for defining 
client-side image maps. All coordinates (which are specified in the CO- 
ORDS attribute accompanying the SHAPE attribute) of area shapes are 
measured in pixels or percentages from the top-left corner of the image. 



^ In the transitional DTD, the 7.PIXELS; entity is also used for the H SPACE and 
VSPACE attributes of the <IMG>, <OBJECT>, and <APPLET> elements, for the 
SIZE attribute of the <HR> element, and for the WIDTH and HEIGHT attributes 
of the <TH> and <TD> elements. 
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- RECT 

Rectangles are specified using four coordinates, giving the left, top, 
right, and bottom boundaries of the rectangle. 

- CIRCLE 

A circular region is specified using three values, the first two speci- 
fying the X- and y-coordinates of the center, the third one defining 
the circle’s radius. A percentage radius value for circular regions is 
calculated relative to the smaller of the image’s width and height. 

- POLY 

A polygonal region is defined by a sequence of pairs of values, each 
pair specifying the coordinates of one point of the polygon. 

- DEFAULT 

The default area of an image is the area which does not have any 
other area assigned to it. It is therefore implicitly defined and does 
nor require the specification of coordinates. 

If two or more regions overlap when specifying areas using the <AREA> 
or <A> elements inside an image map, the earliest specified region takes 
precedence 

• <! ENTITY '/. SPECIAL 

"A I IMG I OBJECT I BR I SCRIPT | MAP I Q I SUB | SUP I 
SPAN I BDO" > 

This entity groups together a number of elements which are used in the 
definition of the 7oINLINE; entity. 

• <! ENTITY 7. STYLESHEET 

"CDATA" — style sheet data — > 

This entity is used for the <STYLE> element, as well as for the STYLE 
attribute, which is part of the 7oCOREATTRS; entity as described in sec- 
tion 5.2.2. The 7oSTYLESHEET ; entity specifies style sheet data. The exact 
format of the data depends on the style sheet language being used. 

• <! ENTITY 7. TEXT 

"CDATA" > 

This entity is used if text used as attribute value is meant to be “hu- 
man readable”, specifying short notes or hints. The 7oTEXT; entity is used 
for the TITLE attribute of the 7oCOREATTRS; entity and the <STYLE> 
element, the ALT attribute of the <IMG> and <AREA> elements, the 
STANDBY attribute of the <OBJECT> element, the LABEL attribute of 
the <OPTGROUP> and <OPTION> elements, the SUMMARY attribute of 
the <TABLE> element, and the ABBR attribute of the <TH> and <TD> 
elements^ . 

^ The 7oTEXT; entity is also used for the PROMPT attribute of the deprecated 
<ISINDEX> element. 
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• <! ENTITY •/. URI 

"CDATA" — a Uniform Resource Identifier [19] — > 

The */oURI ; entity is used in places where URIs [19] can be specified (the 
new URI RFC will introduce some changes to Internet proposed standards 
RFC 1737 and 1808 [21, 77]). The entity is used for PROFILE attribute of 
the <HEAD> element, the HREF attribute of the <A>, <AREA>, <LINK>, 
and <BASE> elements, the SRC attribute of the <IMG>, <SCRIPT>, 
<FRAME>, <IFRAME>, and <INPUT> elements, the LONGDESC attribute 
of the <IMG>, <FRAME>, and <IFRAME> elements, the USEMAP attribute 
of the <IMG>, <INPUT>, and <0BJECT> elements, the ACTION attribute 
of the <FORM> element, the FOR attribute of the <SCRIPT> element, 
the CITE attribute of the <BLOCKQUOTE>, <Q>, <INS>, and <DEL> ele- 
ments, the PROFILE attribute of the <HEAD> element, and the CLASSID, 
CODEBASE, DATA, and ARCHIVE attributes of the <OBJECT> element^. 



B.3 HTML 4.0 table DTD 



This is the DTD for tables, which originally appeared in Internet experi- 
mental RFC 1942 [216], but now is part of HTML 4.0. It lists all elements 
and attributes which can be used for tables, thus providing a complete refer- 
ence to HTML tables (which are described in section 5. 2.4. 3). In particular, 
HTML tables contain many layout-oriented attributes, due to the fact that 
table layout is not supported in CSSl. 

<! ENTITY •/. TFRAME 

•’ (VOID I ABOVE I BELOW I HSIDES I LHS I RHS I VSIDES I BOX I BORDER) " > 

<! ENTITY y. TRULES " (NONE I GROUPS I ROWS I COLS I ALL) " > 

<! ENTITY y. TALIGN " (LEFT I CENTER I RIGHT) " > 

<! ENTITY y, CALIGN " (TOP I BOTTOM) LEFT I RIGHT ) " > 

<! ENTITY y. SCOPE " (ROW) COL IROWGROUP I COLGROUP) " > 

<! ELEMENT TABLE - - (CAPTION? , (COL* | COLGROUP*) , 

THEAD?,TF00T?,TB0DY+) > 

<! ELEMENT CAPTION - - (‘/.INLINE;)* 

<! ELEMENT THEAD - 0 (TR)+ 

<! ELEMENT TFOOT - 0 (TR)+ 

<! ELEMENT TBODY 0 0 (TR)+ 

<! ELEMENT COLGROUP - 0 (COL)* 

<! ELEMENT COL - 0 EMPTY 

<! ELEMENT TR - 0 (TH|TD)+ 

<! ELEMENT (TH)TD) - 0 C/.FLOW;)* > 

® The */,URI; entity is also used for the deprecated BACKGROUND attribute of the 
<BODY> element, and the CODEBASE attribute of the deprecated <APPLET> 
element. 
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<!ATTLIST TABLE 



•/.ATTRS; 

SUMMARY 


•/.TEXT; 


#IMPLIED 


WIDTH 


•/.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


BORDER 


•/.PIXELS; 


#IMPLIED 


FRAME 


•/.TFRAME; 


#IMPLIED 


RULES 


•/.TRULES; 


#IMPLIED 


CELLSPACING 


•/.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


CELLPADDING 


•/.LENGTH; 


#IMPLIED 


DATAPAGESIZE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED > 



<!ATTLIST CAPTION 
•/.ATTRS; > 

<!ATTLIST COLGROUP 
•/.ATTRS; 

SPAN NUMBER 1 

WIDTH ’/.MULTILENGTH; #IMPLIED 

•/.CELLHALIGN; 

•/.CELLVALIGN; > 

<!ATTLIST COL 
•/.ATTRS; 

SPAN NUMBER 1 

WIDTH •/.MULTILENGTH; #IMPLIED 

•/.CELLHALIGN; 

•/.CELLVALIGN; > 

<!ATTLIST (THEADITBODYITFOOT) 

•/.ATTRS; 

•/.CELLHALIGN; 

•/.CELLVALIGN; > 

<!ATTLIST TR 
•/.ATTRS; 

•/.CELLHALIGN; 

•/.CELLVALIGN; > 

<!ATTLIST (THITD) 

•/.ATTRS; 



ABBR 


•/.TEXT; 


#IMPLIED 


AXIS 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


HEADERS 


IDREFS 


#IMPLIED 


SCOPE 


•/.SCOPE; 


#IMPLIED 


ROWSPAN 


NUMBER 


1 


COLSPAN 


NUMBER 


1 



•/.CELLHALIGN; 
•/.CELLVALIGN; > 
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This is the part of the HTML 4.0 DTD which specifies forms and form ele- 
ments. It is listed as a reference, because the description of form elements in 
section 5. 2. 7. 2 does not contain all DTD specifications. 



<! ELEMENT FORM - - (’/.BLOCK; I SCRIPT) + -(FORM) > 
<!ATTLIST FORM 



•/.ATTRS; 

ACTION 

METHOD 

ENCTYPE 

ONSUBMIT 

ONRESET 



•/.URI ; #REQUIRED 

(GET I POST) GET 

'/CONTENTTYPE ; "application/x-www-f orm-urlencoded" 
•/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 

•/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 



ACCEPT-CHARSET ’/.CHARSETS; #IMPLIED > 



<! ELEMENT LABEL - - (’/.INLINE;)* -(LABEL) > 
<!ATTLIST LABEL 
’/.ATTRS; 

FOR IDREF #IMPLIED 

ACCESSKEY ’/.CHARACTER; #IMPLIED 

ONFOCUS ’/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED 

ONBLUR ’/.SCRIPT; #IMPLIED > 



<! ELEMENT INPUT - 0 EMPTY > 
<!ATTLIST INPUT 



•/.ATTRS; 






TYPE 


’/.INPUTTYPE; 


TEXT 


NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


VALUE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


CHECKED 


(CHECKED) 


#IMPLIED 


DISABLED 


(DISABLED) 


#IMPLIED 


READONLY 


(READONLY) 


#IMPLIED 


SIZE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


MAXLENGTH 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


SRC 


•/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


ALT 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


USEMAP 


’/.URI; 


#IMPLIED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


ACCESSKEY 


’/.CHARACTER; 


#IMPLIED 


ONFOCUS 


’/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONBLUR 


’/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONSELECT 


’/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONCHANGE 


’/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ACCEPT 


’/.CONTENTTYPES; 


#IMPLIED > 



<! ELEMENT SELECT - - (OPTGROUP I OPTION)* > 
<!ATTLIST SELECT 
’/.ATTRS; 
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NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


SIZE 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


MULTIPLE 


(MULTIPLE) 


#IMPLIED 


DISABLED 


(DISABLED) 


#IMPLIED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


ONFOCUS 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONBLUR 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONCHANGE 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED > 



<! ELEMENT OPTGROUP - - (OPTION) + > 
<!ATTLIST OPTGROUP 
•/.ATTRS; 

DISABLED (DISABLED) #IMPLIED 

LABEL ’/.TEXT; #REQUIRED > 

<! ELEMENT OPTION - 0 (#PCDATA) > 
<!ATTLIST OPTION 
•/.ATTRS ; 

SELECTED (SELECTED) #IMPLIED 

DISABLED (DISABLED) #IMPLIED 

LABEL '/.TEXT; #IMPLIED 

VALUE CDATA #IMPLIED > 



<! ELEMENT TEXT AREA - - (#PCDATA) > 
<!ATTLIST TEXTAREA 



•/.ATTRS; 






NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


ROWS 


NUMBER 


#REQUIRED 


COLS 


NUMBER 


#REQUIRED 


DISABLED 


(DISABLED) 


#IMPLIED 


READONLY 


(READONLY) 


#IMPLIED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


ACCESSKEY 


•/.CHARACTER; 


#IMPLIED 


ONFOCUS 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONBLUR 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONSELECT 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONCHANGE 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED > 



<! ELEMENT FIELDSET - - (#PCDATA,LEGEND, C/.FLOW; ) ♦) > 

<!ATTLIST FIELDSET 
•/.ATTRS; > 

<! ELEMENT LEGEND - - C/.INLINE; ) ♦ > 

<!ATTLIST LEGEND 
•/.ATTRS; 

ACCESSKEY •/.CHARACTER; #IMPLIED > 

<! ELEMENT BUTTON - - C/.FLOW;)* - (A I •/.FORMCTRL ; I FORM I FIELDSET) > 
<!ATTLIST BUTTON 
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y.ATTRS; 

NAME 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


VALUE 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


TYPE 


(BUTTON 1 SUBMIT I RESET) 


SUBMIT 


DISABLED 


(DISABLED) 


#IMPLIED 


TABINDEX 


NUMBER 


#IMPLIED 


ACCESSKEY 


•/.CHARACTER; 


#IMPLIED 


ONFOCUS 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 


ONBLUR 


•/.SCRIPT; 


#IMPLIED 




C. XML 1.0 Definitions 



This appendix contains definitions for the Extensible Markup Language 
(XML) as described in chapter 7. section C.l lists the SGML declaration 
of XML. As an example of an XML DTD, section C.2 lists the DTD of the 
Synchronized Multimedia Integration Language (SMIL). 

C.l SGML declaration 

The general purpose of an SGML declaration is described in section 4.2.1. 
It should be kept in mind that the SGML declaration for XML does not 
completely define XML. XML also specifies some modifications of SGML 
which can not be expressed in the SGML declaration. 

<!SGML "ISO 8879:1986 (ENR) " 

SGML Declaration for XML 



CHARSET 

BASESET 



DESCSET 



"ISO Registration Number 176//CHARSET 
ISO/IEC 10646-1:1993 UCS-4 with implementation 



level 


3//ESC 


2/5 2/15 


0 


9 


UNUSED 


9 


2 


9 


11 


2 


UNUSED 


13 


1 


13 


14 


18 


UNUSED 


32 


95 


32 


127 


1 


UNUSED 


128 


32 


UNUSED 


160 


55136 


160 


55296 


2048 


UNUSED 


57344 


8190 


57344 


65534 


2 


UNUSED 


65536 


1048576 65536 



— surrogates — 



FFFE and FFFF — 



CAPACITY 



SGMLREF 
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— Capacities are not restricted in XML — 


TOTALCAP 


99999999 


ENTCAP 


99999999 


ENTCHCAP 


99999999 


ELEMCAP 


99999999 


GRPCAP 


99999999 


EXGRPCAP 


99999999 


EXNMCAP 


99999999 


ATTCAP 


99999999 


ATTCHCAP 


99999999 


AVGRPCAP 


99999999 


NOTCAP 


99999999 


NOTCHCAP 


99999999 


IDCAP 


99999999 


IDREFCAP 


99999999 


MAPCAP 


99999999 


LKSETCAP 


99999999 


LKNMCAP 


99999999 



SCOPE DOCUMENT 
SYNTAX 

SHUNCHAR NONE 

BASESET "ISO Registration Number 176//CHARSET 

ISO/IEC 10646-1:1993 UCS-4 with implementation 
level 3//ESC 2/5 2/15 4/6" 

DESCSET 0 1114112 0 

FUNCTION 

RE 13 

RS 10 

SPACE 32 

TAB SEPCHAR 9 

NAMING LCNMSTRT "" 

UCNMSTRT "" 

NAMESTRT 

58 95 192-214 216-246 248-305 308-318 321-328 
330-382 384-451 461-496 500-501 506-535 592-680 
699-705 902 904-906 908 910-929 931-974 976-982 
986 988 990 992 994-1011 1025-1036 1038-1103 
1105-1116 1118-1153 1168-1220 1223-1224 
1227-1228 1232-1259 1262-1269 1272-1273 
1329-1366 1369 1377-1414 1488-1514 1520-1522 
1569-1594 1601-1610 1649-1719 1722-1726 
1728-1742 1744-1747 1749 1765-1766 2309-2361 
2365 2392-2401 2437-2444 2447-2448 2451-2472 
2474-2480 2482 2486-2489 2524-2525 2527-2529 
2544-2545 2565-2570 2575-2576 2579-2600 
2602-2608 2610-2611 2613-2614 2616-2617 
2649-2652 2654 2674-2676 2693-2699 2701 
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LCNMCHAR 



2703-2705 2707-2728 2730-2736 2738-2739 
2741-2745 2749 2784 2821-2828 2831-2832 
2835-2856 2858-2864 2866-2867 2870-2873 2877 
2908-2909 2911-2913 2949-2954 2958-2960 
2962-2965 2969-2970 2972 2974-2975 2979-2980 
2984-2986 2990-2997 2999-3001 3077-3084 
3086-3088 3090-3112 3114-3123 3125-3129 
3168-3169 3205-3212 3214-3216 3218-3240 
3242-3251 3253-3257 3294 3296-3297 3333-3340 
3342-3344 3346-3368 3370-3385 3424-3425 
3585-3630 3632 3634-3635 3648-3653 3713-3714 
3716 3719-3720 3722 3725 3732-3735 3737-3743 
3745-3747 3749 3751 3754-3755 3757-3758 3760 
3762-3763 3773 3776-3780 3904-3911 3913-3945 
4256-4293 4304-4342 4352 4354-4355 4357-4359 
4361 4363-4364 4366-4370 4412 4414 4416 4428 
4430 4432 4436-4437 4441 4447-4449 4451 4453 
4455 4457 4461-4462 4466-4467 4469 4510 4520 
4523 4526-4527 4535-4536 4538 4540-4546 4587 
4592 4601 7680-7835 7840-7929 7936-7957 
7960-7965 7968-8005 8008-8013 8016-8023 8025 
8027 8029 8031-8061 8064-8116 8118-8124 8126 
8130-8132 8134-8140 8144-8147 8150-8155 
8160-8172 8178-8180 8182-8188 8486 8490-8491 
8494 8576-8578 12295 12321-12329 12353-12436 
12449-12538 12549-12588 19968-40869 44032-55203 

UCNMCHAR "" 

NAMECHAR 

45-46 183 720-721 768-837 864-865 903 1155-1158 
1425-1441 1443-1465 1467-1469 1471 1473-1474 
1476 1600 1611-1618 1632-1641 1648 1750-1764 
1767-1768 1770-1773 1776-1785 2305-2307 2364 
2366-2381 2385-2388 2402-2403 2406-2415 
2433-2435 2492 2494-2500 2503-2504 2507-2509 
2519 2530-2531 2534-2543 2562 2620 2622-2626 
2631-2632 2635-2637 2662-2673 2689-2691 2748 
2750-2757 2759-2761 2763-2765 2790-2799 
2817-2819 2876 2878-2883 2887-2888 2891-2893 
2902-2903 2918-2927 2946-2947 3006-3010 
3014-3016 3018-3021 3031 3047-3055 3073-3075 
3134-3140 3142-3144 3146-3149 3157-3158 
3174-3183 3202-3203 3262-3268 3270-3272 
3274-3277 3285-3286 3302-3311 3330-3331 
3390-3395 3398-3400 3402-3405 3415 3430-3439 
3633 3636-3642 3654-3662 3664-3673 3761 
3764-3769 3771-3772 3782 3784-3789 3792-3801 
3864-3865 3872-3881 3893 3895 3897 3902-3903 
3953-3972 3974-3979 3984-3989 3991 3993-4013 
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4017-4023 4025 8400-8412 8417 12293 12330-12335 
12337-12341 12441-12442 12445-12446 12540-12542 
NAMECASE GENERAL NO 
ENTITY NO 

DELIM GENERAL SGMLREF 

NET "/>" 

PIC •'?>" 

SHORTREF NONE 
NAMES SGMLREF 

QUANTITY SGMLREF 

— Quantities are not restricted in XML — 

ATTCNT 99999999 

ATTSPLEN 99999999 

— BSEQLEN not used — 

— DTAGLEN not used — 

— DTEMPLEN not used — 

ENTLVL 99999999 

GRPCNT 99999999 

GRPGTCNT 99999999 
GRPLVL 99999999 

LITLEN 99999999 

NAMELEN 99999999 

— no need to change NORMSEP — 

PILEN 99999999 

TAGLEN 99999999 
TAGLVL 99999999 



FEATURES 
MINIMIZE 
DATATAG NO 
OMITTAG NO 
RANK NO 

SHORTTAG YES — SHORTTAG is needed for NET — 
LINK 

SIMPLE NO 
IMPLICIT NO 
EXPLICIT NO 
OTHER 

CONCUR NO 
SUBDOC NO 
FORMAL NO 
APPINFO NONE 



> 
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C.2 XML DTD for SMIL 

The DTD for the Synchronized Multimedia Integration Language (SMIL) as 
described in section 10.5.6 is one example for an XML DTD. The following 
DTD defines SMIL as an XML document type as specified in W3C’s SMIL 
specification [100]. 

<! — This is the XML document type definition (DTD) for SMIL 1.0 — > 

<! — Generally useful entities — > 

<!ENTITY •/. id-attr "id ID #IMPLIED" > 

<! ENTITY •/. title-attr "title CDATA #IMPLIED" > 

<! ENTITY y, skip-attr "skip-content (true I false) ’true^" > 

<! ENTITY y. desc-attr " 
y,title-attr ; 

abstract CDATA #IMPLIED 

author CDATA ttIMPLIED 

copyright CDATA #IMPLIED " > 



<! — The root element SMIL contains all other elements. — > 
<! ELEMENT smil (head? , body?) > 

<!ATTLIST smil 
y,id-attr; > 



<! — =========== The Document Head ========================== — > 

<!ENTITY y, layout-section "layout I switch" > 

<!ENTITY y, head-element " (meta* ,( ('/layout-section; ) , meta*))?" > 

<! ELEMENT head '/.head-element ; > 

<!ATTLIST head */.id-attr; > 

<! — Layout contains the region and root-layout elements defined by 
smil-basic-layout or other elements defined an external layout 
mechanism. — > 

<! ELEMENT layout ANY > 

<!ATTLIST layout 

y,id-attr ; 

type CDATA "text/smil-basic-layout" > 

<! ENTITY y, viewport-attrs " 

height CDATA #IMPLIED 

width CDATA #IMPLIED 

background-color CDATA #IMPLIED " > 



<! ELEMENT region EMPTY > 
<!ATTLIST region 
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*/,id-attr ; 
*/,title-attr ; 
y.viewport-attrs ; 
left 
top 

z-index 

fit 

*/,skip-attr ; > 



CDATA "0" 

CDATA "0" 

CDATA "0" 

(hidden I fill I meet I scroll | slice) "hidden" 



<! ELEMENT root-layout EMPTY > 
<!ATTLIST root-layout 
*/,id-attr ; 

*/,title-attr ; 
y.viewport-attrs ; 
y,skip-attr; > 



<! ELEMENT meta EMPTY > 

<!ATTLIST meta 

name NMTOKEN #REQUIRED 
content CDATA #REQUIRED 
y.skip-attr; > 

<! — =========== The Document Body ========================== — > 

<! ENTITY y, media-object 

"audio j video | text j img| ajiimation | textstreami ref " > 
<!ENTITY y. schedule "par | seql ('/.media-object ; ) " > 

<!ENTITY y, inline-link "a" > 

<! ENTITY % assoc-link "anchor" > 

<!ENTITY y, link "'/inline-link; " > 

< ! ENTITY y, container-content " ('/.schedule ; ) | switch I ('/.link ; ) " > 

<! ENTITY y, body-content "(*/, container-content ;) " > 

<! ELEMENT body ('/.body-content ; ) * > 

<!ATTLIST body */,id-attr; > 

<! — =========== Synchronization Attributes ================= — > 

<! ENTITY y, sync-attributes " 
begin CDATA #IMPLIED 

end CDATA #IMPLIED " > 

<! — =========== Switch Parameter Attributes ================ — > 



<! ENTITY y, system-attribute " 



system-bitrate 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


system-language 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


system-required 


NMTOKEN 


#IMPLIED 


system-screen-size 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


system-screen-depth 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 
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system-captions (on | off) #IMPLIED 

system-overdub-or-caption (caption I over dub) #IMPLIED " > 

<! ENTITY y, fill-attribute " 

fill (remove I freeze) ’remove’ " > 



<! — =========== The Parallel Element ======================= — > 

<! ENTITY y, par-content "'/container-content ; " > 

<! ELEMENT par C/.par-content ; ) * > 

<!ATTLIST par 
y,id-attr ; 
y,desc-attr ; 

endsync CDATA "last" 

dur CDATA #IMPLIED 

repeat CDATA "1" 

region IDREF #IMPLIED 

y.sync-attributes ; 

'/.system-attribute ; > 

<! — =========== The Sequential Element ===================== — > 

<! ENTITY y, seq-content "'/.container-content ; " > 

<! ELEMENT seq (*/.seq-content ; ) * > 

<!ATTLIST seq 

y,id-attr ; 
y,desc-attr ; 

dur CDATA #IMPLIED 

repeat CDATA "1" 

region IDREF #IMPLIED 

y, sync-attributes ; 
y, system-attribute ; > 

< 1 — =========== The Switch Element ========================= — > 

<! — In the head, a switch may contain only layout elements, 
in the body, only container elements. However, this 
constraint cannot be expressed in the DTD (?) , so 
we allow both. — > 

<! ENTITY y. switch-content "layout I (’/.container-content ;) " > 

<! ELEMENT switch (*/, switch-content ;) ♦ > 

<!ATTLIST switch 
y,id-attr ; 
y,title-attr ; > 

<! — =========== Media Object Elements ====================== — > 

<! — SMIL only defines the structure. The real media data is 

referenced by the src attribute of the media objects. — > 
<! — Furthermore, they have the following attributes as defined 
in the SMIL specification. — > 
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<! ENTITY */. mo-attributes '* 
y,id-attr ; 

*/,desc-attr ; 



region 


IDREF 


#IMPLIED 


alt 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


longdesc 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


src 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


type 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


dur 


CDATA 


#IMPLIED 


repeat 


CDATA 


’1’ 



y,f ill-attribute ; 
y, sync-attributes ; 
y, system-attribute ; " > 



<! — Most info is in the attributes, media objects are empty or 
contain associated link elements. — > 

<! ENTITY y, mo-content " (*/,assoc-link; ) ♦" > 

<! ENTITY y, clip-attrs " 

clip-begin CDATA #IMPLIED 

clip-end CDATA #IMPLIED " > 



<! ELEMENT 


ref 


y,mo- content ; > 




<! ELEMENT 


audio 


y, mo-content ; > 




<! ELEMENT 


img 


y,mo- content ; > 




<! ELEMENT 


video 


y,mo- content ; > 




<! ELEMENT 


text 


y,mo- content ; > 




<! ELEMENT 


textstream 


y,mo -content; > 




<! ELEMENT 


animation 


y,mo- content ; > 




<!ATTLIST 


ref 


y,mo - at t r ibut e s 


y, clip-attrs 


<!ATTLIST 


audio 


y,mo-attributes 


y.clip-attrs 


<!ATTLIST 


video 


y,mo-attributes 


y,clip-attrs 


<!ATTLIST 


animation 


y, mo-attributes 


y, clip-attrs 


<!ATTLIST 


textstream 


y,mo-attributes 


y.clip-attrs 


<!ATTLIST 


text 


y, mo-attributes 


> 


<!ATTLIST 


img 


y,mo-attributes 


> 






<! ENTITY y, smil-link-attributes " 

y,id-attr ; 
y,title-attr ; 

href CDATA #REQUIRED 

show (replace I new I pause) ’replace’ " > 

<! — z=========== Inline Link Element ======================== — > 

<! ELEMENT a (*/, schedule ; | switch) * > 

<!ATTLIST a 

y, smil-link-attributes ; > 
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<! — =========== Associated Link Element 

<! ELEMENT anchor EMPTY > 

<!ATTLIST anchor 
%skip-attr ; 

*/,smil“link-attributes ; 
*/,sync-attributes ; 
coords CDATA 



#IMPLIED > 
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Glossary 



The glossary contains short explanations of many terms which are relevant 
for the subject of this book. If possible, references in forms of URIs as well as 
bibliographic references are given. The goal is to only include authoritative 
and long-term URIs, but it may happen that a URI is no longer valid. In 
this case, please send a message to dret@t ik . ee . ethz . ch, as well as for any 
other suggestions or updates concerning the glossary. 

When searching for information about something, the index (starting on 
page 577) should be used to find occurrences of a term within the book’s text. 
Furthermore, in many cases it is also rather simple to find a good information 
on the web by using one of the many search engines. 



ABNF - Augmented Backus-Naur Form 
Reference: [54] 

Internet technical specifications often need to define a format syntax and 
are free to employ whatever notation their authors deem useful. Over 
the years, a modified version of Backus-Naur Form (BNF)^ called Aug- 
mented BNF (ABNF), has been popular among many Internet specifica- 
tions. It balances compactness and simplicity with reasonable representa- 
tional power. 

ActiveX 

URI: http : //www . microsof t . com/ com/act ivex . htm 
ActiveX is the name Microsoft has given to a set of object-oriented con- 
cepts, technologies, and tools. The main technology is the Component Ob- 
ject Model ( COM). Used in a network with a directory and additional sup- 
port, COM becomes the Distributed Component Object Model (DCOM). 
The main object that is created when writing a program to run in the 
ActiveX environment is a component, a self-sufficient program that can 
be run anywhere in the ActiveX network (currently a network consisting 
of Windows and Macintosh systems). This component is known as an Ac- 
tiveX control. An ActiveX control is roughly equivalent to a Java applet. 
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One important difference is that an ActiveX control must be compiled for 
a specific platform, while an applet is platform-independent. 

AIFF - Audio Interchange File Format 

The Audio Interchange File Format (AIFF) is a proprietary standard for 
audio files developed by Apple. The format can store monaural or multi- 
channel sampled sounds in a range of sample rates and sample resolutions. 
Although originally AIFF did not support compressed audio data, a new 
version of the format called AIFF compressed (AIFF-C) has been defined 
which allows compression. 

ANSI - American National Standards Institute 

URL http : / / WWW . ans i . org/ 

The American National Standards Institute (ANSI), founded in 1918, 
does not itself develop American National Standards; rather it facilitates 
development by establishing consensus among qualified groups. The In- 
stitute ensures that its guiding principles - consensus, due process, and 
openness - are followed by the more than 175 distinct entities currently 
accredited. ANSI promotes the use of US standards internationally, ad- 
vocates US policy and technical positions in international and regional 
standards organizations, and encourages the adoption of international 
standards as national standards where these meet the needs of the user 
community. 

Apache 

URL http : / /www . apache . org/, http : //www . apacheweek . com/ 

The Apache project is a collaborative software development effort aimed 
at creating a robust, commercial-grade, feature-full, and freely- available 
source code implementation of an HTTP server. The project is jointly 
managed by a group of volunteers located around the world, using the 
Internet and the web to communicate, plan, and develop the server and 
its related documentation. These volunteers are known as the Apache 
Group. In addition, hundreds of users have contributed ideas, code, and 
documentation to the project. 

applet 

URL http : / / j ava . sun . com/ applets/ 

A Java applet is a special type of Java program that can be included 
in an HTML page, much as an image can be included. When using a 
Java-compatible browser to view a page that contains a Java applet, the 
applet’s code is transferred to and executed by the browser. Since an 
applet is platform- independent, the same applet can be executed on all 
types of platforms, as long as they support Java. 
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ARPA DARPA 

ASCII - American National Standard Code for Information In- 
terchange 
Reference: [8] 

ASCII specifies the coding of space and a set of 94 characters (letters, 
digits and punctuation or mathematical symbols) suitable for the inter- 
change of english language documents. ASCII forms the basis for most 
computer code sets and is the american national version of ISO 646 [113]. 

ASF - Advanced Streaming Format 
URI: http : / /www . microsof t . com/ asf / 

Microsoft’s Advanced Streaming Format (ASF) is an extensible file for- 
mat designed to store synchronized multimedia data. It supports data 
delivery over a wide variety of networks and protocols while still proving 
suitable for local playback. The explicit goal of ASF is to provide a basis 
for industry-wide multimedia interoperability. Each ASF file is composed 
of one or more media streams. The file header specifies the properties 
of the entire file, along with stream-specific properties. Multimedia data, 
stored after the file header, references a particular media stream number 
to indicate its type and purpose. The delivery and presentation of all me- 
dia stream data is synchronized to a common time-line. The intent is that 
in the long run ASF will replace the Audio Video Interleave (AVI) format. 
ASF’s functionality is similar to the one provided by W3C’s standardized 
Synchronized Multimedia Integration Language (SMIL). 

AVI - Audio Video Interleave 

Microsoft’s Audio Video Interleave (AVI) file format is used for storing 
audio and video information. It is the most common format for audio and 
video files within PC environments. Being a proprietary technology, AVI 
can be functionally compared to Apple’s QuickTime and the MPEG video 
standards. 

Base64 

Reference: [80] 

The Base64 encoding is designed to represent arbitrary sequences of octets 
in a form that need not be humanly readable. The encoding and decoding 
algorithms are simple, but the encoded data are consistently only about 
33 percent larger than the unencoded data. This encoding is virtually 
identical to the one used in Privacy Enhanced Mail (PEM) applications, 
as defined in RFC 1421 [161]. 
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BIND - Berkeley Internet Name Domain 
URI: http : / /www . isc . org/bind . html 

The Berkeley Internet Name Domain (BIND) implements an Internet 
name server for BSD-derived operating systems. BIND consists of a server 
called named and a resolver library. BIND is an implementation of the 
Domain Name System (DNS), both server and client. Development of 
BIND is funded by the Internet Software Consortium (ISC). BIND has 
been ported to Windows NT and VMS, but is most often found on Unix. 
BIND source code is freely available and very complex; most of the de- 
velopment on the DNS protocols is based on this code; and most Unix 
vendors ship BIND-derived DNS implementations. As a result, the BIND 
name server is the most widely used name server on the Internet. The 
newest version of BIND includes features which implement the latest DNS 
developments defined in Internet proposed standards RFC 1996 [268] and 
RFC 2136 [269]. 

BNF - Backus-Naur Form 
Reference: [193] 

The Backus-Naur Form (BNF) is a formal meta-syntax used to express 
context-free grammars. BNF is one of the most commonly used meta- 
syntactic notations for specifying the syntax of programming languages, 
command sets, protocol data units, and similar things. However, pure 
BNF is rather limited, so the two variations Extended BNF (EBNF) and 
Augmented BNF (ABNF) have become more popular. 

browser - A browser is a program which is used to view web pages. The 
most popular browsers today are Netscape’s Navigator and Microsoft’s 
Internet Explorer. The first browser which led the way to today’s easily 
usable Graphical User Interface (GUI) applications was NCSA’s Mosaic, 
which is not supported anymore. A typical browser has to understand 
HTTP, HTML, a few graphics formats (at least GIF and JPEG), and 
should also be extensible using a model of external viewers or plug-ins. 
Navigator and Internet Explorer are also usable for email and Usenet 
news (implementing the SMTP, POP, IMAP, and NNTP protocols), 
which is independent from their web functionality. Both browsers imple- 
ment a number of additional protocols (eg, protocols for accessing FTP 
or HTTPS servers as well as proprietary protocols). 

CCITT - COMITE CONSULTATIF INTERNATIONALE DE TELEPHONES ET 

Telegraphes 

Former name of the International Telecommunications Union (ITU) be- 
fore it was renamed in 1993. 
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CCTLD - COUNTRY-CODE TOP-LEVEL DOMAIN 
Reference: [213] 

A country-code Top-Level Domain (ccTLD) is a DNS top-level domain 
identifying domain names for a given country. The country-codes being 
used are the two letter codes defined by ISO 3166 [128]. The Internet 
Assigned Numbers Authority (IAN A) is not in the business of deciding 
what is and what is not a country. The selection of the ISO 3166 list as a 
basis for ccTLDs was made with the knowledge that ISO has a procedure 
for determining which entities should be and should not be on that list. 

CDF - Channel Definition Format 

URL http : / /www . microsof t . com/ standards/ cdf / 

Reference: [73] 

The Channel Definition Format (CDF) provides publishers with the abil- 
ity to author content a single time for publishing via different ways - web 
browsers, web crawlers, push clients, or direct streaming push. A chan- 
nel is defined as a set of documents or a grouping of content that can 
be pushed, pulled, or operated on as a unit. In today’s applications, the 
types of operations on a channel primarily involve automatic scheduled 
download for offline use (“smart pull”), or multicast delivery for later 
use. However, the emergence of a standard in this space will also enable 
the next generation of applications and technology in content publish- 
ing - searching, indexing, profiling, filtering, and personalizing content 
independent of the publishing mechanism. 

CERN - European Laboratory for Particle Physics 

URI: http://www.cern.ch/ 

The European Laboratory for Particle Physics (CERN) is the birthplace 
of the web. The first proposal and first prototype applications were written 
at CERN by Tim Berners-Lee. CERN continued to lead web development 
until late 1994, when budget reasons caused CERN to stop its web ac- 
tivities. Since then, the main responsibility for developing standards and 
recommendations for the web lies in the hands of the World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C). 

certificate - Certificates are digital documents attesting to the binding of a 
public key to an individual or other entity. They allow verification of the 
claim that a given public key does in fact belong to a given individual. 
Certificates help prevent someone from using a phony key to impersonate 
someone else. In their simplest form, certificates contain a public key and 
a name. As commonly used, a certificate also contains an expiration date, 
the name of the certifying authority that issued the certificate, a serial 
number, and perhaps other information. Most importantly, it contains 
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the digital signature of the certificate issuer. The most widely accepted 
format for certificates is defined by ITU recommendation X.509 [137], 
thus, certificates can be read or written by any application complying 
with X.509. 

CGI - Common Gateway Interface 

URL http : //hoohoo . ncsa . uiuc . edu/ cgi/ 

The Common Gateway Interface (CGI) is a standard for interfacing ex- 
ternal applications with information servers, such as HTTP servers. A 
plain HTML document that the web server retrieves upon a request is 
static, which means it exists in a constant state, for example as a text file 
that does not change. A CGI program, on the other hand, is executed in 
real-time, so that it can generate dynamic information. 

CGM - Computer Graphics Metafile 

URL http://www.cgmopen.org/ 

Reference: [115] 

The Computer Graphics Metafile (CGM) is a machine and operating sys- 
tem independent interchange format that provides elements to represent 
geometric graphics (eg, polygons or circles) and raster graphics (eg, pixel 
arrays). It consists of a functional specification and multiple encodings 
for different purposes. There are three standardized encodings for CGM, 
dear-text, character and binary. Clear-text is human-readable. Charac- 
ter encoding is more compact, but still uses ASCII characters, so that 
it can be interchanged without protocol problems. The binary encoding 
is more compact still, and quick to encode and decode, but completely 
unreadable. 

chunked encoding - With the introduction of persistent connections in 
HTTP/ 1.1, the length of a resource which is sent in a response can no 
longer be implicitly signaled by closing the connection. However, for the 
majority of resources, the length is known in advance and be given in the 
Content-Length header field. For all other resources (such as dynami- 
cally created content), chunked encoding can be used. Chunked encoding 
transfers the message body as a sequence of chunks of known length. 

CLF - Common Log Format 

The Common Log Format (CLF) is a log file format for HTTP servers 
including information about the host, identification of the user (if avail- 
able), authorized user-name (if available), date, the request line itself, and 
the returned status and number of bytes. Although most servers can be 
configured to produce other formats of log files, many tools exist to ana- 
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lyze CLF files, so custom log file formats should only be used if absolutely 
necessary. 

client - A client is one side of a client/server relationship. The client side 
requests services from the server, which processes the request and gener- 
ates a response. In case of the web, a client is defined by the client side of 
HTTP, sending requests to a web server. Usually, a client will be a browser 
such as Netscape’s Navigator or Microsoft’s Internet Explorer^ but in gen- 
eral a client can be any program which implements HTTP. The second 
very popular example for a client is therefore a search engine, which sys- 
tematically gathers information from web servers by sending requests and 
collecting the responses in a large database. 

CMS - Cryptographic Message Syntax 
Reference: [101, 235] 

The Cryptographic Message Syntax (CMS) is used to digitally sign or 
encrypt arbitrary messages. CMS describes an encapsulation syntax for 
data protection. It supports digital signatures and encryption. The syn- 
tax allows multiple encapsulation, so one encapsulation envelope can be 
nested inside another. Likewise, one party can digitally sign some previ- 
ously encapsulated data. It also allows arbitrary attributes, such as signing 
time, to be authenticated along with the message content, and provides 
for other attributes such as counter-signatures to be associated with a 
signature. 

COM - Component Object Model 
URL http : //www . microsof t . com/ com/ 

Microsoft’s Component Object Model (COM) is a software architecture 
that allows applications to be built from binary software components. 
COM is the underlying architecture that forms the foundation for higher- 
level software services, like those provided by Object Linking and Embed- 
ding (OLE). COM defines a binary standard for function calling between 
components, a way for components to dynamically discover the interfaces 
implemented by other components, and a mechanism to identify compo- 
nents and their interfaces uniquely. 

content negotiation - Content negotiation is an HTTP mechanism which 
is used to make a selection between different representations for a re- 
source. Different representations can be characterized by language, qual- 
ity, encoding, or other parameters which do not affect the content of a 
resource. HTTP defines two types of content negotiation, server-driven 
and agent-driven. In server-driven content negotiation, the server makes 
the selection and sends a response with the representation of a requested 
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resource which it thinks matches the user’s needs, based on the request, 
available representations, and other information. In agent-driven content 
negotiation, the server responds with a list of all representations and the 
client (or the user) makes the selection and requests the selected repre- 
sentation. 

cookie 

Reference: [152] 

Originally introduced by Netscape, cookies are a general mechanism 
which server side applications, such as Common Gateway Interface (CGI) 
scripts, can use to both store and retrieve information on the client side 
of the connection. The addition of a simple, persistent, client-side state 
significantly extends the capabilities of web-based client/server applica- 
tions. 

CORBA - Common Object Request Broker Architecture 
URI: http://www.omg.org/corba/ 

Reference: [198] 

The Common Object Request Broker Architecture (CORBA) describes 
the architecture of a middleware platform that supports the implementa- 
tion of applications in distributed and heterogeneous environments. The 
CORBA standard is issued by the Object Management Group (OMG). 
In contrast to other middleware platforms such as Microsoft’s Distributed 
Component Object Model (DCOM), CORBA is a specification that does 
not prescribe any specific technology. 

CORE - Internet Council of Registrars 

URL http : / /www . corenic . org/ 

The Internet Council of Registrars (CORE) is a non-profit organization 
founded as result of a plan initiated by the Internet Society (ISOC) and 
the Internet Assigned Numbers Authority (IAN A) in 1996 to add new 
structure, free enterprise, and competition to the Internet Domain Name 
System (DNS) when the old monopoly on the com, org, and net domains 
ends in 1998. CORE operates according to well-defined standards, global 
constitution and ethics documented in the generic Top Level Domain 
Memorandum of Understanding (gTLD-MoU). 

crawler — > search engine 

CSP - Character Shape Player 

TrueDoUs Character Shape Player (CSP) uses the Portable Font Resource 
(PFR) to render characters at the receiving system, usually a browser 
supporting dynamic fonts. It scales the characters to the desired size and 
rasterizes them at the required output resolution. The CSP includes built- 
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in hinting, anti-aliasing, digital edge filtering, and sub-pixel positioning 
to achieve superior quality on all kinds of output devices. 

CSR - Character Shape Recorder 

TrueDoc^s Character Shape Recorder (CSR) is incorporated into author- 
ing tools for creating documents containing dynamic fonts. When an au- 
thor publishes a document, the CSR analyzes the fonts used and creates a 
Portable Font Resource (PFR) containing the glyphs (character shapes) 
necessary to display the document later. 

CSS - Cascading Style Sheets 

URL http://www.w3.org/Style/ 

Reference: CSSl [159], CSS2 [25] 

Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) is the style sheet language which has been 
designed for HTML. While HTML should be used to define the contents 
of a web page, CSS is the language for specifying the presentation aspects 
of it. The two main advantages of HTML with CSS over HTML without 
CSS are the clear separation of content and presentation (which makes 
the automated processing of web pages much easier and also enables users 
to apply their own style sheets instead of the defaults provided by their 
browser or a web page’s designer), and the greatly enhanced formatting 
capabilities with CSS. The first version of CSS (CSSl) has a number 
of shortcomings (such as the impossibility to specify the formatting of 
tables) which have been resolved in CSS2. 

CSS-P - Cascading Style Sheets Positioning 
Reference: [255] 

In the first implementation of Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) in Netscape’s 
Navigator additional functionality was included which added absolute po- 
sitioning and layering to the initial CSSl specification. Netscape submit- 
ted the proposal for this version of CSS to W3C, which decided to in- 
corporate the functionality of CSS-P into the next version of CSS (which 
is CSS2). Consequently, CSS2 contains absolute positioning and layering, 
and (apart from the intermediate draft of Netscape’s original submission) 
there is no official CSS-P recommendation. 

DAP - Directory Access Protocol 
Reference: [139] 

The Directory Access Protocol (DAP) is the original protocol for accessing 
X.500 directory services. Since DAP is OSI-based and rather complex, 
a TCP-based and simplified variant of DAP, the Lightweight Directory 
Access Protocol (LDAP)^ has been designed, which today is more popular 
than DAP itself. 
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DARPA - Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 

URL http://www.darpa.mil/ 

The Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA), until 1973 
known as Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARP A ), is the main source 
for research funds in the US. In particular, the Internet (its first infra- 
structure as well as the protocol suite) originated from the ARPANET, 
a network which was first designed for US military purposes with the 
primary design goal to be robust. 

DCE - Distributed Computing Environment 

URL http : / / WWW . opengroup . org/dce/ 

Reference: [261] 

The Distributed Computing Environment (DCE) is an industry-standard, 
vendor-neutral set of distributed computing technologies. It provides se- 
curity services to protect and control access to data, name services that 
make it easy to find distributed resources, and a highly scalable model 
for organizing widely scattered users, services, and data. DCE runs on 
all major computing platforms and is designed to support distributed 
applications in heterogeneous hardware and software environments. 

DCOM - Distributed Component Object Model 
URL http : //www . microsof t . com/com/dcom . htm 
Reference: [38] 

The Distributed Component Object Model (DCOM) is a protocol that 
enables software components to communicate directly over a network in a 
reliable, secure, and efficient manner. Previously called “Network OLE” , 
DCOM is designed for use across multiple network transports, including 
Internet protocols such as HTTP. DCOM is based on the Open Group’s 
DCE Remote Procedure Call (RPC) specification and works with both 
Java applets and ActiveX components through its use of the Component 
Object Model ( COM). 

DES - Data Encryption Standard 
Reference: [189] 

The Data Encryption Standard (DES) was originally developed at IBM. 
DES has been extensively studied since its publication and is the most 
well-known and widely used cryptosystem in the world. DES is a symmet- 
ric cryptosystem, when used for communications, both sender and receiver 
must know the same secret key, which is used both to encrypt and decrypt 
the message. DES can also be used for single-user encryption, such as to 
store files on a hard disk in encrypted form. In a multi-user environment, 
secure key distribution may be difficult. Public key cryptography provides 
an ideal solution to this problem. 
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DHTML - Dynamic HTML 

Dynamic HTML (DHTML) does not refer to a specific version or a spe- 
cific feature of HTML. It is an expression which is commonly used to 
refer to all features of HTML or specific HTML variants which go be- 
yond the presentation of static documents. The most popular mecha- 
nisms which are encompassed by the term DHTML are Cascading Style 
Sheets (CSS), scripts (embedded with the <SCRIPT> element), and ob- 
jects (embedded with the <OBJECT> element). DHTML also often refers 
to browser-specific enhancements of particular mechanisms, such as exten- 
sions to the basic scripting methods, or the ability to dynamically down- 
load fonts. The “glue” between the different components which make up 
DHTML (mainly HTML, CSS, and a scripting language) is provided by 
the Document Object Model (DOM). 

Diffle- Heilman 

Reference: [65, 234] 

DifRe-Hellman key agreement describes a method whereby two parties, 
without any prior arrangements, can agree upon a secret key that is 
known only to them (and, in particular, is not known to an eavesdropper 
listening to the dialogue by which the parties agree on the key). This 
secret key can be used, for example, to encrypt further communications 
between the parties. The intended application of this standard is in pro- 
tocols for establishing secure connections. Details on the interpretation 
of the agreed-upon secret key are outside the scope of DifRe-Hellman key 
agreement, as are details on sources of the pseudo-random bits required 
by this method. The DifRe-Hellman key exchange is vulnerable to a mid- 
dleperson attack. This vulnerability is due to the fact that DifRe-Hellman 
key exchange does not authenticate the participants. 

DNS - Domain Name System 
Reference: [177, 178] 

The Domain Name System (DNS) is a distributed, replicated, data query 
service mainly used on the Internet for translating host names to IP ad- 
dresses. The three main components of DNS are: the domain name space 
and resource records, which are speciRcations for a tree structured name 
space and data associated with the names; name servers, which are server 
programs which hold information about the domain tree’s structure and 
set information; and resolvers, being programs that extract information 
from name servers in response to client requests. 
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DOI - Digital Object Identifier 
URL http : //www . doi . org/ 

The Digital Object Identifier (DOI) system is a mechanism for mark- 
ing digital objects in order to facilitate electronic commerce and enable 
copyright management in a digital environment. DOI not only provides 
a unique identification for digital content, but also a way to link users of 
the materials to the rights holders themselves to facilitate automated dig- 
ital commerce. The underlying technology of DOI is the Handle System^ 
which associates each DOI name with one or more locations where the 
object may be found. 

DOM - Document Object Model 
URL http://www.w3.org/D0M/ 

Reference: [277] 

The Document Object Model (DOM) is a platform- and language-neutral 
interface that allows programs and scripts to dynamically access and up- 
date the content, structure and style of web documents (currently, defini- 
tions for HTML and XML documents are part of the specification). The 
document can be further processed and the results of that processing can 
be incorporated back into the presented page. 

DRP - Distribution and Replication Protocol 

The Distribution and Replication Protocol (DRP) was designed to effi- 
ciently replicate a hierarchical set of files to a large number of clients. No 
assumption is made about the content or type of the files, they are simply 
files in some hierarchical organization. After the initial download a client 
can keep the data up-to-date. Using DRP the client can download only 
the data that has changed since the last time it checked. DRP uses content 
identifiers to automatically share resources that are requested more than 
once. This eliminates redundant transfers of commonly used resources. 
The content identifiers used in DRP are based on widely accepted check- 
sum technology. 

DSA - Digital Signature Algorithm — > DSS 

DSig - Digital Signature Initiative 

URL http://www.w3.org/DSig/ 

The Digital Signature Initiative (DSig) proposes a standard format for 
making digitally-signed, machine-readable assertions about a particular 
information resource. PICS 1.1 labels are an example of such machine- 
readable assertions. The DSig specification describes a method of adding 
extensions to PICS 1.1 labels for purposes of signing them. More generally, 
it is the goal of the DSig project to provide a mechanism to make the 
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statement: signer believes statement about information resource. In DSig 
1.0, statement is any statement that can be expressed with PICS 1.1. 

DSS - Digital Signature Standard 
Reference: [188, 192] 

The Digital Signature Algorithm (DSA) was published by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology in the Digital Signature Standard 
(DSS). DSA is for authentication only. In DSA, signature generation is 
faster than signature verification, whereas in RSA, signature verification 
is faster than signature generation (if the public and private exponents, 
respectively, are chosen for this property, which is the usual case) . NIST 
claims that it is an advantage of DSA that signing is faster, but many 
people in cryptography think that it is better for verification to be the 
faster operation. 

DSSSL - Document Style Semantics and Specification Language 

URL http : //www . j dark . com/dsssl/ 

Reference: [127] 

The Document Style Semantics and Specification Language (DSSSL) is 
an international standard for specifying document transformation and for- 
matting in a platform- and vendor-neutral manner. DSSSL can be used 
with any document format for which a property set can be defined accord- 
ing to the Property Set Definition Requirements of the HyTime standard. 
In particular, DSSSL can be used to specify the presentation of docu- 
ments marked up according to the Standard Generalized Markup Language 
(SGML) standard. DSSSL consists of two main components, a transfor- 
mation language and a style language. The transformation language is 
used to specify structural transformations on SGML source files. For ex- 
ample, a telephone directory structured as a series of entries ordered by 
last name could, by applying a transformation spec, be rendered as a se- 
ries of entries sorted by first name instead. The transformation language 
can also be used to specify the merging of two or more documents, the 
generation of indexes and tables of contents, and other operations. While 
the transformation language is a powerful tool for gaining the maximum 
use from document databases, the focus in early DSSSL implementations 
will be on the style language component. 

DSSSL-Lite - DSSSL-Lite was an early approach to define a profile (ie, a 
functional subset) of DSSSL in an attempt to create a version of DSSSL 
which is less complex and still powerful enough to be sufficient for a large 
number of applications. DSSSL-Lite never became an actual standard, 
but the work on it was used as input for the DSSSL-Online (DSSSL- 0) 
activity. 
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DSSSL-O - - DSSSL-Online 

Based on results from the DSSSL-Lite activity, DSSSL-Online (DSSSL- 
0) was an attempt to define a profile (ie, a functional subset) of DSSSL. 
This profile should be less complex than full DSSSL and particularly 
suited to the needs of on-line publishing. DSSSL-O never became an actual 
standard, but it was used as the base for the Extensible Style Language 
(XSL), which is used as the style sheet language for documents using the 
Extensible Markup Language (XML). 

DTD - Document Type Definition 
Reference: [110] 

A Document Type Definition (DTD) is one component inside an SGML 
environment. It defines the syntactic rules according to which a document 
can be composed. There are no semantics associated with the elements 
and attributes defined in a DTD, although normally the names chosen for 
elements and attributes will have some meaning to them. Using a DTD 
and an SGML parser, an SGML document can be validated against the 
DTD, which means it can be tested whether it conforms to a given DTD. 
HTML is one example of a DTD. 

EBNF - Extended Backus-Naur Form 

An Extended Backus-Naur Form (EBNF) is any variation on the basic 
Backus-Naur Form (BNF) meta-syntax notation with (some of) the fol- 
lowing additional constructs: square brackets surrounding optional items, 
suffix for a sequence of zero or more of an item, suffix ‘+’ for one or 
more of an item, curly brackets enclosing a list of alternatives, and super- 
and subscripts indicating the number of possible occurrences. All these 
constructs can be expressed in plain BNF using extra productions and 
have been added for readability and succinctness. 

ECMA - European Computer Manufacturers Association 

URL http://www.ecma.ch/ 

ECMA is an international, europe-based industry association founded in 
1961 and dedicated to the standardization of information and commu- 
nication systems. Many ECMA standards have been accepted as a base 
for international and european standards. To ensure close cooperation 
ECMA has established formal liaisons with all european and international 
standardization bodies. ECMA standards are developed by highly quali- 
fied experts from information technology and telecommunication industry 
with the commitment to provide in a consensus mode technical solutions 
ready for implementation in product development and conformity testing. 
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ECMAScript 

Reference: [74] 

ECMAScript is the standardized version of the scripting language orig- 
inally known as JavaScript After the standardization of the language 
by the European Computer Manufacturers Association, (ECMA), refer- 
ences to the language itself should use the term “ECMAScript”, while 
JavaScript and J Script are two implementations of this language. 

EFF - Electronic Frontier Foundation 

URI: http : //www . ef f . org/ 

The Electronic Frontier Foundation (EFF) is a non-profit organization 
working in the public interest to protect fundamental civil liberties, in- 
cluding privacy and freedom of expression, in the arena of computers and 
the Internet. EFF works to make sure that common carriage principles 
are upheld in the information age. Common carriage principles require 
that network providers carry all speech, regardless of its controversial 
content. EFF supports a new common carriage system in which system 
operators are shielded from liability for the actions of users, but without 
the regulatory burden presently associated with common carriage. 

ESMTP - Extended Simple Mail Transfer Protocol 
Reference: [149] 

The Extended Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (ESMTP) describes a frame- 
work for extensions of the Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP). SMTP 
still provides the base mechanism for exchanging email messages, but it 
has become apparent that it lacks some important functionality. Instead 
of defining a revised but static new version of SMTP, ESMTP defines a 
mechanism how extensions can be integrated into the basic protocol, and 
how these extensions can be used in an interoperable way. 

expiration - The cache mechanisms of HTTP are based on an expiration 
model, assigning expiration times to responses which are stored in caches. 
Expiration times may either be server-specified or heuristic, depending on 
whether the origin server specified an expiration time for the response. If 
a response is expired, usually it should be validated by the cache before 
it is used in a response. 

FCGI - FastCGI 

URI: http://www.fastcgi.com/ 

FastCGI (FCGI) is an extension of the Common Gateway Interface ( CGI) 
which eliminates CGI drawbacks and provides high performance, while re- 
maining highly compatible with existing CGI applications. FCGI is con- 
ceptually very similar to CGI, with two major differences. As the first 
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difference, FCGI processes are persistent, after finishing a request, they 
wait for a new request instead of exiting. The second difference is that, 
instead of using operating system environment variables and pipes, the 
FCGI protocol multiplexes the environment information, standard input, 
output and error over a single full-duplex connection. This allows FCGI 
programs to run on remote machines, using TCP connections between the 
web server and the FCGI application. 

FQDN - Fully-Qualified Domain Name 

A Fully-Qualified Domain Name (FQDN) is a domain name that includes 
all higher level domains relevant to the entity named. 

FQHN - Fully-Qualified Host Name 

A Fully-Qualified Host Name (FQHN) means either the Fully- Qualified 
Domain Name (FQDN) of a host (ie, a completely specified domain name 
ending in a top-level domain), or the numeric IP address of a host. 

freshness - The freshness lifetime of an HTTP response is the length of 
time between the generation of a response and its expiration time. The 
HTTP caching model is heavily based on a model of expiration times and 
thus the freshness of responses stored in caches. If the freshness lifetime 
of a response has expired, it is said to be stale, otherwise it is fresh. 

FTP - File Transfer Protocol 
Reference: [207] 

The File Transfer Protocol (FTP) is a protocol for file transfer between 
hosts on the Internet. The primary function of FTP is to transfer files 
efficiently and reliably among hosts and to allow the convenient use of 
remote file storage capabilities. The objectives of FTP are to promote 
sharing of files (computer programs and/or data), to encourage indirect 
or implicit (via programs) use of remote computers, to shield users from 
variations in file storage systems among hosts, and to transfer data reliably 
and efficiently. FTP, though usable directly by a user at a terminal, is 
designed mainly for use by programs. 

gateway - In general, a gateway is a system which forwards requests from 
one communication domain to another (generally on the transport layer 
of a communications architecture). In the context of HTTP, a gateway is 
a program which acts as an intermediary for some other server, therefore 
it is similar to a proxy. However, an HTTP client sending a request to a 
gateway does not know that it is not communicating with the origin server, 
while a client communicating with an HTTP proxy does so explicitly. 
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GIF - Graphics Interchange Format 
Reference: GIF87 [49], GIF89a [50] 

GIF is a data stream-oriented file format used to define the transmission 
protocol of LZW-encoded bitmap data. GIF images may be up to eight 
bits (256 colors) in depth and are always compressed. Despite the fact that 
GIF supports only 8-bits worth of colors, and the multimedia extensions 
introduced in the GIF89a release have not been widely utilized, GIF still 
remains a popular choice for storing lower resolution image data. Any 
software created or modified after 1994 that supports the capability of 
reading and/or writing GIF files must obtain a patent license agreement 
from Unisys Corporation. For publishing on the web, JPEG is a good 
companion format for photo-realistic images, while the Portable Network 
Graphics (PNG) format has been designed to replace GIF in the long run. 

gopher 

Reference: [11] 

The Internet gopher protocol is designed primarily to act as a distributed 
document delivery system. While documents (and services) reside on 
many servers, gopher client software presents users with a hierarchy of 
items and directories much like a file system. In fact, the gopher inter- 
face is designed to resemble a file system since a file system is a good 
model for locating documents and services. The user sees what amounts 
to one big networked information system containing primarily document 
items, directory items, and search items (the latter allowing searches for 
documents across subsets of the information base). Since the web allows 
greater flexibility in the structure and presentation of distributed infor- 
mation, the usage of gopher services and the number of gopher servers is 
getting smaller. 

grammar - A grammar is a set of rules defining how the words of a language 
may be used to form sentences. In a formal context, a grammar can be 
defined by rules which use different ways to combine words, for example 
sequences or optional occurrences. Examples of grammars in the context 
of the web are SGML and XML DTDs. For example, the HTML DTD can 
be seen as a grammar which defines how the various elements of HTML 
may be combined to create a valid HTML page. A program which checks 
an input for compliance to a grammar usually is called a parser. 

gTLD - GENERIC Top-Level Domain 
Reference: [213] 

A generic Top-Level Domain (gTLD) is a TLD which is not specific to 
a country. Each of the gTLDs was created for a general category of or- 
ganizations. Generally, under the gTLDs the structure is very flat. That 
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is, many organizations are registered directly under the gTLD, and any 
further structure is up to the individual organizations. The gTLDs which 
are currently defined are the old gTLDs edu, com, net, org, gov, mil, 
and int, as well as the new gTLDs firm, shop, web, arts, rec, info, 
and nom as defined by the Generic Top Level Domain Memorandum of 
Understanding (gTLD-MoU). 

gTLD-MoU - Generic Top Level Domain Memorandum of Under- 
standing 

URL http://www.gtld-mou.org/ 

The Generic Top Level Domain Memorandum of Understanding (gTLD- 
MoU) is an international framework in which policies for the adminis- 
tration and enhancement of the Internet’s generic Domain Name System 
(DNS) are developed and deployed. These policies are developed in co- 
operation with the Internet Assigned Numbers Authority (IAN A), who 
manages the DNS root to promote stability and robustness. The Inter- 
net Council of Registrars ( CORE) will administer the registration of new 
domain names. 

Handle System 

URL http://www.handle.net/ 

Reference: [258] 

The Handle System is a comprehensive system for assigning, managing, 
and resolving persistent identifiers, known as “handles”, for digital ob- 
jects and other resources on the Internet. Handles can be used as Uni- 
form Resource Names (URNs). The Handle System includes an open set 
of protocols, a name space, and an implementation of the protocols. The 
protocols enable a distributed computer system to store handles of dig- 
ital resources and resolve those handles into the information necessary 
to locate and access the resources. This associated information can be 
changed as needed to refiect the current state of the identified resource 
without changing the handle, thus allowing the name of the item to persist 
over changes of location and other state information. Combined with a 
centrally administered naming authority registration service, the Handle 
System provides a general purpose, distributed global naming service for 
the reliable management of information on networks over long periods of 
time. 

HTML - Hypertext Markup Language 
URL http : //www . w3 . org/MarkUp/ 

Reference: HTML 2.0 [18], HTML 3.2 [217], HTML 4.0 [219] 

The Hypertext Markup Language (HTML) is a simple markup lan- 
guage used to create hypertext documents that are platform independent. 
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HTML documents are Standard Generalized Markup Language (SGML) 
documents with generic semantics that are appropriate for representing 
information from a wide range of domains. HTML markup can represent 
hypertext news, mail, documentation, and hypermedia, menus of options, 
database query results, simple structured documents with in-lined graph- 
ics, and hypertext views of existing bodies of information. 

HTTP - Hypertext Transfer Protocol 
URL http : //www . w3 . org/Protocols/ 

Reference: HTTP/1.0 [20], HTTP/1.1 [75] 

The Hypertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP) is the protocol used for infor- 
mation exchange on the web. HTTP defines how messages are format- 
ted and transmitted, and what actions web servers and browsers should 
take in response to various messages. HTTP uses a reliable, connection- 
oriented transport service such as the Transmission Gontrol Protocol 
(TGP). HTTP is a stateless protocol, where each message is interpreted 
independently, without any knowledge of the commands that came be- 
fore it. The latest version of HTTP implements persistent connections 
and pipelining in order to use one transport connection for multiple re- 
quest/response interactions. 

HTTP-ng - Hypertext Transfer Protocol - Next Generation 

URL http : //www . w3 . org/Protocols/HTTP-NG/ 

As HTTP has developed, many requests and proposals for extensions and 
new features have been made. The purpose of HTTP-ng is to design and 
prototype a new generation of the HTTP protocol using sound engineer- 
ing practices: modularity, simplicity, and layering. The project will design, 
implement, and test a new architecture for the new HTTP protocol based 
on a simple, extensible, distributed, object-oriented model. A key part 
of development work is the characterization of the web, involving mea- 
surement and analysis of the system in real life; work that will help in 
designing the new protocol and an understanding of how to manage a 
smooth transition. 

HTTPS - Hypertext Transfer Protocol over SSL 
URL http : //home . netscape . com/newsref /std/ SSL . html 
Reference: [222] 

The Hypertext Transfer Protocol over SSL (HTTPS) is a secure way of us- 
ing HTTP. HTTP provides almost no security features, it contains only 
basic authentication mechanisms, and no support for privacy. HTTPS 
solves this problem by replacing HTTP’s transport layer, the insecure 
Transmission Gontrol Protocol (TGP)^ with the Secure Sockets Layer 
(SSL)^ a secure transport layer. In the near future, SSL will probably 
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be replaced by the more general Transport Layer Security (TLS) proto- 
col, but it is unlikely that the already established name of HTTPS will 
be changed to reflect this change. 

HyTime - Hypermedia/Time-based Structuring Language 
Reference: [132] 

The Hypermedia/Time-based Structuring Language (HyTime) is an ap- 
plication of the Standard Generalized Markup Language (SGML) that 
provides facilities for describing the relationships between different types 
of data. It provides standardized methods for describing hypertext links, 
time scheduling, event synchronization, and projection in multimedia and 
hypermedia documents. In keeping with the character of the SGML stan- 
dard, HyTime does not seek to provide a standardized way of coding 
hypermedia presentations but instead provides a language that can be 
used to describe how any set of hypermedia objects has been intercon- 
nected, and how users are meant to access them. User communities will 
deflne their own application speciflcations, which will be interchanged in 
the form of an SGML document type deflnition. The emphasis in HyTime 
is on identifying speciflc types of hypermedia objects, such as links and 
other locatable events, and on providing addressing mechanisms that will 
identify any segment of data that may need to be accessed or presented 
to users in a special way, irrespective of how the source data has been 
coded. 

lAB - Internet Architecture Board 
URL http://www.iab.org/iab/ 

The Internet Architecture Board (lAB) is the technical body that oversees 
the development of the Internet suite of protocols. It has two task forces: 
the Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) and the Internet Research 
Task Force (IRTF). 

lANA - Internet Assigned Numbers Authority 

URL http : / / WWW . iana . org/ 

The Internet Assigned Numbers Authority (IANA) is the central coordi- 
nator for the assignment of unique parameter values for Internet protocols. 
The Internet protocol suite, as deflned by the Internet Engineering Task 
Force (IETF) and the Internet Engineering Steering Group (lESG), con- 
tains numerous parameters, such as Internet addresses, domain names, 
autonomous system numbers (used in some routing protocols), protocol 
numbers, port numbers, management information base object identiflers, 
including private enterprise numbers, and many others. The common use 
of the Internet protocols by the Internet community requires that the 
particular values used in these parameter flelds be assigned uniquely. It 
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is the task of the I AN A to make those unique assignments as requested 
and to maintain a registry of the currently assigned values. 

ICC - International Color Consortium 
URL http : //www . color . org/ 

The International Color Consortium (ICC) was established in 1993 by 
eight industry vendors for the purpose of creating, promoting and en- 
couraging the standardization and evolution of an open, vendor- neutral, 
cross-platform color management system architecture and its components. 

IDEA - International Data Encryption Algorithm 
Reference: [154] 

IDEA (International Data Encryption Algorithm) is the second version of 
a block cipher designed and presented by Lai and Massey [155]. The speed 
of IDEA in software is similar to that of the Data Encryption Standard 
(DES). One of the principles during the design of IDEA was to facilitate 
analysis of its strength against differential cryptanalysis. IDEA is consid- 
ered to be immune from differential cryptanalysis. In addition, no linear 
cryptanalytic attacks on IDEA have been reported and there is no known 
algebraic weakness in IDEA. 

IDL - Interface Definition Language 

URL http : //www . omg . org/library/idlindx . htm 
Reference: [133] 

The Interface Definition Language (IDL) is a language and environment 
neutral notation to describe computational operation interface signatures. 
The IDL grammar is a subset of C++ with additional constructs to 
support an operation invocation mechanism. IDL obeys the same lexi- 
cal rules as C++, but introduces new keywords to support distribution 
concepts. IDL is used for the Common Object Request Broker Architecture 
(CORE A) and for ISO’s Open Distributed Processing (ODP) framework. 

lEC - International Electrotechnical Commission 

URL http : //www . iec . ch/ 

Founded in 1906, the International Electrotechnical Commission (IEC) 
is the world organization that prepares and publishes international stan- 
dards for all electrical, electronic, and related technologies. The member- 
ship consists of more than 50 participating countries, including all the 
world’s major trading nations and a growing number of industrializing 
countries. The lEC’s mission is to promote, through its members, inter- 
national cooperation on all questions of electrotechnical standardization 
and related matters, such as the assessment of conformity to standards, 
in the fields of electricity, electronics, and related technologies. The IEC 
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charter embraces all elect ro-technologies including electronics, magnetics 
and electro-magnetics, electro-acoustics, telecommunication, and energy 
production and distribution, as well as associated general disciplines such 
as terminology and symbols, measurement and performance, dependabil- 
ity, design and development, and safety and the environment. 

lESG - Internet Engineering Steering Group 
URL http : / /www . ietf . org/iesg . html 

The lESG is responsible for technical management of Internet Engineering 
Task Force (IETF) activities and the Internet standards process. As part 
of the Internet Society (ISOC), it administers the process according to 
the rules and procedures which have been ratified by the ISOC trustees. 
The lESG is directly responsible for the actions associated with entry 
into and movement along the Internet “standards track” , including final 
approval of specifications as Internet standards. 

IETF - Internet Engineering Task Force 

URL http : //www . ietf . org/ 

The Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) is a large open international 
community of network designers, operators, vendors, and researchers con- 
cerned with the evolution of the Internet architecture and the smooth 
operation of the Internet. It is open to any interested individual. The 
actual technical work of the IETF is done in its working groups, which 
are organized by topic into several areas (eg, routing, transport, security, 
etc.). 

HOP - Internet Inter-ORB Protocol 

URL http : //www . omg . org/corba/corbiiop . htm 
Reference: [198] 

The Internet Inter-ORB Protocol (HOP) is the most commonly used pro- 
tocol for communications in the Common Object Request Broker Architec- 
ture (CORE A). HOP is a protocol for the client/server scenario between 
two CORBA implementations. In a similar way to HTTP, which uses 
URIs to locate servers and in requests from clients to servers, CORBA 
uses an Interoperable Object Reference (lOR) for identifying remote ob- 
jects. lORs can be used to invoke operations on remote CORBA systems, 
using HOP for communications. 

IMAP - Internet Message Access Protocol 
URL http : / / WWW . imap . org/ 

Reference: [51] 

The Internet Message Access Protocol (IMAP) is a protocol allowing a 
client to access and manipulate electronic mail messages on a server. It 
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permits manipulation of remote message folders (mailboxes) in a way that 
is functionally equivalent to local mailboxes. IMAP includes operations 
for creating, deleting, and renaming mailboxes; checking for new mes- 
sages; permanently removing messages; searching; and selective fetching 
of message attributes, texts, and portions thereof. It does not specify a 
means of posting mail; this function is handled by a mail transfer protocol 
such as the Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP). IMAP is newer and 
more powerful than the Post Office Protocol (POP), which is used for the 
same application area. 

IMC - Internet Mail Consortium 

URI: http : / /www . imc . org/ 

The Internet Mail Consortium (IMC) is an international organization fo- 
cused on cooperatively managing and promoting the rapidly-expanding 
world of electronic mail on the Internet. The goals of the IMC include ex- 
panding the role of mail on the Internet into areas such as commerce and 
entertainment, advancing new Internet mail technologies, and making it 
easier for all Internet users to get the most out of this growing commu- 
nications medium. The IMC is an industry organization, not an end-user 
group. Its members are primarily Internet mail software vendors in many 
parts of the market. Other members include hardware vendors who sell 
Internet mail servers, companies and online services who have Internet 
mail gateways, and other similar companies in the Internet mail market. 

InterNIC - Internet Network Information Center 

URI: http : / / www . internic . net/ 

Formed in January 1993, the Internet Network Information Center (In- 
terNIC) is a collaborative project for management of the Internet domain 
name data base and registration process. The InterNIC provides domain 
name registration services for the generic top-level domains com, net, org, 
and edu. 

IP - Internet Protocol 
Reference: [209] 

The Internet Protocol (IP) is specifically limited in scope to provide the 
functions necessary to deliver a package of bits (an Internet datagram) 
from a source to a destination over an interconnected system of networks. 
There are no mechanisms to augment end-to-end data reliability, fiow 
control, sequencing, or other services commonly found in host-to-host 
protocols. In most cases, the Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) is 
used on top of IP. 
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IPng - Internet Protocol next generation 

URL* http : / / playground . sun . com/pub /ipng/ht ml/ 

Reference: [33] 

Although the Internet Protocol (IP) is the most visible protocol of the 
Internet, there are many other protocols which are also part of the In- 
ternet architecture and which also have to be changed when making the 
transition from IPv4 to IPv6. In the context of IPv6, there are also a num- 
ber of protocols which are new to the Internet architecture. The common 
practice is to use the term IPng to refer to all protocols which have to be 
changed or added when switching to IPv6. 

IPv6 - Internet Protocol version 6 
Reference: [61] 

The Internet Protocol version 6 (IPv6) is a new version of IP which is 
designed to be an evolutionary step from IPv4 (commonly referred to 
simply as IP). It can be installed as a normal software upgrade in Inter- 
net devices and is interoperable with the current IPv4. Its deployment 
strategy was designed to not have any “flag” days. IPv6 is designed to 
run well on high performance networks (eg, ATM) and at the same time 
is still efficient for low bandwidth networks (eg, wireless). In addition, it 
provides a platform for new Internet functionality that will be required 
in the near future. 

IRTF - Internet Research Task Force 

URL http : / / WWW . irtf . org/ 

The Internet Research Task Force (IRTF) is composed of a number of 
focused, long-term and small research groups. These groups work on topics 
related to Internet protocols, applications, architecture and technology. 
The IRTF focuses on longer term research issues related to the Internet 
while the parallel organization, while the Internet Engineering Task Force 
(IETF) focuses on the shorter term issues of engineering and standards 
making. 

ISC - Internet Software Consortium 

URL http : //www . isc . org/ 

The Internet Software Consortium (ISC) is a nonprofit corporation ded- 
icated to production-quality software engineering for key Internet stan- 
dards. Reference implementations of Internet standards often have the 
weight of “de-facto standards” and ISC wants to make sure that those 
reference implementations are properly supported. ISC is also committed 
to keeping these reference implementations freely available to the Internet 
community. ISC funds these efforts by selling support for the software and 
by donations. 
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ISO - International Organization for Standardization 
URI: http : //www . iso . ch/ 

The International Organization for Standardization (ISO) is a worldwide 
federation of national standards bodies from some 100 countries, one from 
each country. ISO is a non-governmental organization established in 1947. 
The mission of ISO is to promote the development of standardization and 
related activities in the world with a view to facilitating the interna- 
tional exchange of goods and services, and to developing cooperation in 
the spheres of intellectual, scientific, technological and economic activ- 
ity. ISO’s work results in international agreements which are published as 
International Standards. 

ISOC - Internet Society 

URI: http : / / www . isoc . org/ 

The Internet Society (ISOC) is a professional membership society with 
more than 100 organizational and many individual members in over 100 
countries. It provides leadership in addressing issues that confront the fu- 
ture of the Internet, and is the organization home for the groups respon- 
sible for Internet infrastructure standards, including the Internet Engi- 
neering Task Force (IETF) and the Internet Architecture Board (lAB). 

ITU - International Telecommunications Union 

URL http : //www . itu . int/ 

The International Telecommunications Union (ITU) is an intergovern- 
mental organization, within which the public and private sectors cooper- 
ate for the development of telecommunications. The ITU adopts interna- 
tional regulations and treaties governing all terrestrial and space uses of 
the frequency spectrum as well as the use of the geostationary-satellite 
orbit, within which countries adopt their national legislation. It also de- 
velops standards to facilitate the interconnection of telecommunication 
systems on a worldwide scale regardless of the type of technology used. 
The ITU fosters the development of telecommunications in developing 
countries, by establishing medium-term development policies and strate- 
gies in consultation with other partners in the sector and by providing 
specialized technical assistance in the areas of telecommunication poli- 
cies, the choice and transfer of technologies, management, financing of 
investment projects and mobilization of resources, the installation and 
maintenance of networks, the management of human resources as well as 
research and development. 

JAR - Java Archive 

The Java Archive (JAR) is a platform-independent file format that ag- 
gregates many files into one. Multiple Java applets and their requisite 
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components (class files, images, and sounds) can be bundled in a JAR file 
and subsequently downloaded to a browser in a single HTTP transaction, 
improving the download speed. The JAR format also supports compres- 
sion, which reduces the file size, further improving the download time. In 
addition, the applet author can digitally sign individual entries in a JAR 
file to authenticate their origin. 

Java 

URI: http : // j ava . sun . com/ 

Java is a general-purpose object-oriented programming language. Java is 
interesting in the context of the web because it is compiled into Java 
bytecode^ which is executed on the Java Virtual Machine (JVM). This 
design makes Java programs platform-independent, and Java applets^ a 
special form of Java programs, can be integrated into web documents. 
Most browsers today contain a JVM and a run-time environment for 
applets. 

JavaScript - JavaScript is a scripting language designed to be used for web 
pages. Scripts are embedded within web pages, and browsers interpret 
these scripts after loading the page. JavaScript has a syntax similar to 
Java, but it is an entirely different and much less powerful language. 
JavaScript has been the source for the standardization of ECMAScript. 

JEPI - Joint Electronic Payments Initiative 
URL http://www.w3.org/ECommerce/ 

The Joint Electronic Payments Initiative (JEPI) is a project with a num- 
ber of industry partners to explore the process that takes place, typically, 
after shopping and before actual payment begins. This is the point in time 
where the exact payment instrument (credit card, debit card, electronic 
check, electronic cash, etc.) must be agreed upon between the browsing 
client and the merchant server, and then the transaction can take place. 
With the development of appropriate HTTP extensions like the Protocol 
Extension Protocol (PEP) and the Universal Payment Preamble (UPP), 
JEPI offers an automatable payment selection process, which allows the 
coexistence of multiple payment systems. 

JFIF - JPEG File Interchange Format 
Reference: [93] 

JPEG File Interchange Format (JFIF) is the technical name for the file 
format better known as JPEG. This term is used only when the differ- 
ence between the JPEG file format and the JPEG image compression 
algorithm is crucial. Strictly speaking, however, JPEG does not define a 
file format, and therefore in most cases it would be more precise to speak 
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of JFIF rather than JPEG. Another file format for JPEG is the Still 
Picture Interchange File Format (SPIFF) defined by the JPEG standard 
itself, but JFIF is much more widespread than SPIFF. 

JPEG - Joint Photographic Experts Group 
Reference: [121, 123, 130] 

Joint Photographic Experts Group (JPEG) is the original name of the 
committee that designed this image compression algorithm. JPEG is de- 
signed for compressing either full-color or grayscale digital images of “nat- 
ural” , real-world scenes. It does not work very well on non-realist ic images, 
such as cartoons or line drawings. JPEG does not handle compression of 
black and white (1 bit per pixel) images or moving pictures. JPEG itself 
does not describe a file format, it only specifies the compression algo- 
rithm. File formats for exchanging images compressed with the JPEG 
algorithm are the JPEG File Interchange Format (JFIF) and the Still 
Picture Interchange File Format (SPIFF). 

JScript 

URI: http : //microsof t . com/ j script/ 

Microsoft’s JScript scripting language is a superset of the standardized 
ECMAScript scripting language. It is mainly intended to be used as a 
scripting language on HTML pages. 

LDAP - Lightweight Directory Access Protocol 
Reference: [270] 

The Lightweight Directory Access Protocol (LDAP) was defined in order 
to encourage adoption of X.500 directories. The Directory Access Proto- 
col (DAP) [139] was regarded as being too complex for simple Internet 
clients to use. LDAP defines a relatively simple protocol for updating and 
searching directories running over TCP/IP. 

LiveScript - LiveScript is the name Netscape used for the proprietary 
scripting language built into Navigator 2.0 before it was renamed to 
JavaScript in Navigator 3.0 and later. 

LZW - Lempel-Ziv-Welch 
Reference: [273] 

The Lempel-Ziv-Welch algorithm (LZW) is a data compression algorithm 
that builds a dictionary of frequently repeated groups of bit patterns on 
a per-file basis and represents these frequent patterns as shorter bit pat- 
terns (using the dictionary). It is a refinement of an algorithm originally 
developed by Lempel and Ziv [281]. The LZW algorithm is patented by 
Unisys Corporation and used by the Graphics Interchange Format ( GIF). 
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MAC - Message Authentication Code 

A Message Authentication Code (MAC) is an authentication tag (also 
called a checksum) derived by application of an authentication scheme, 
together with a secret key, to a message. MACs are computed and verified 
with the same key so they can only be verified by the intended receiver, 
unlike digital signatures. MACs can be derived from various cryptographic 
techniques and algorithms, such as SHA, MD5^ or DES. 

MathML - Mathematical Markup Language 

URL http://www.w3.org/Math/ 

Reference: [142] 

MathML is an XML application for describing mathematical notation 
and capturing both its structure and content. The goal of MathML is to 
enable mathematics to be served, received, and processed on the web, just 
as HTML has enabled this functionality for text. MathML is not intended 
for direct use by authors. While MathML is human-readable, in all but 
the simplest cases, it is too verbose and error-prone for hand generation. 
Instead, it is anticipated that authors will use equation editors, conversion 
programs, and other specialized software tools to generate MathML. 

MCF - Meta Content Framework 

The XML Meta Content Framework (MCF) is a proposal authored by 
Netscape for the definition of web meta data. The proposal has been used 
as input for W3C’s work on the Resource Description Framework (RDF), 
which is currently under development by W3C. 

MD2, MD4, MD5 - Message Digest 2/4/5 
Reference: MD2 [145], MD4 [226], MD5 [227] 

The MD algorithms take as input a message of arbitrary length and pro- 
duces as output a 128-bit “fingerprint” or “message digest” of the input. 
It is conjectured that it is computationally infeasible to produce two mes- 
sages having the same message digest, or to produce any message having a 
given pre-specified target message digest. The MD algorithms are intended 
for digital signature applications, where a large file must be “compressed” 
in a secure manner before being encrypted with a private (secret) key un- 
der a public key cryptosystem such as RSA. While the structures of the 
MD algorithms are somewhat similar, the design of MD2 is quite different 
from that of MD4 and MD5, and MD2 is optimized for 8-bit machines, 
whereas MD4 and MD5 are aimed at 32-bit machines. It has been shown 
how collisions for the full version of MD4 can be found in under a minute 
on a typical PC. Therefore, MD4 should now be considered broken. 
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meta data - Meta data simply is data about data. Since the term “data” 
is general in the sense that it may also be meta data, there is no such 
thing as meta meta data. The Resource Description Framework (RDF), 
which is currently under development by W3C is an attempt to define 
a general and machine understandable format for web meta data. The 
benefits of machine understandable meta data are more powerful ways of 
information search and retrieval. 

MIDI - Musical Instrument Digital Interface 
URL http://www.midi.org/ 

Reference: [173] 

The Musical Instrument Digital Interface (MIDI) enables people to use 
multimedia computers and electronic musical instruments. There are ac- 
tually three components to MIDI, which are the communications Protocol 
(language), the Connector (hardware interface) and a distribution format 
called Standard MIDI Files. In the context of the web, the most interest- 
ing component is the file format. In principle, MIDI files contain sequences 
of MIDI protocol messages. However, when MIDI protocol messages are 
stored in MIDI files, the events are also time-stamped for playback in the 
proper sequence. Music delivered by MIDI files is the most common use 
of MIDI today. 

MIME - Multipurpose Internet Mail Extensions 
Reference: [79, 80, 81, 82, 183] 

The Multipurpose Internet Mail Extensions (MIME) provide facilities to 
allow multiple objects in a single Internet mail message, to represent body 
text in character sets other than ASCII, to represent formatted multi-font 
text messages, to represent non- textual material such as images and audio 
fragments, and generally to facilitate later extensions defining new types 
of Internet mail for use by cooperating mail agents. 

MNG - Multiple-image Network Graphics 

The Multiple-image Network Graphics (MNG) format is a proposed 
addition to the Portable Network Graphics (PNG) format for storing 
and transmitting multiple-image animations and composite frames. This 
would make it possible to create animations based on PNG, which are 
designed to replace Graphics Interchange Format ( GIF) animations. 

MOSS - MIME Object Security Services 
Reference: [55] 

MIME Object Security Services (MOSS) is a protocol that uses the multi- 
part/signed and multipart /encrypted framework defined in Internet pro- 
posed standard RFC 1847 [85] to apply digital signature and encryption 
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services to MIME objects. The services are offered through the use of 
end-to-end cryptography between an originator and a recipient at the ap- 
plication layer. Asymmetric (public key) cryptography is used in support 
of the digital signature service and encryption key management. Symmet- 
ric (secret key) cryptography is used in support of the encryption service. 
The procedures are intended to be compatible with a wide range of public 
key management approaches, including both ad hoc and certificate-based 
schemes. Mechanisms are provided to support many public key manage- 
ment approaches. 

Mozilla 

URI: http://www.mozilla.org/ 

In March 1998, Netscape decided that the Communicator product (in- 
cluding the Navigator web browser) would be available free of charge, 
and that the source code would also be available free of charge. The idea 
behind this decision is to encourage the public to take part in the devel- 
opment of Navigator (which has the nickname of Mozilla). Hopefully, this 
will result in more functionality and availability for more platforms than 
could be provided by Netscape alone. The Mozilla organization is hosted 
by Netscape and tries to coordinate the efforts by managing the source 
code and maintaining a list of what should be implemented in the future. 

MPEG - Moving Pictures Experts Group 
URI: http : / /drogo . cselt . stet . it/mpeg/ 

Reference: MPEG-1 [116], MPEG-2 [125], MPEG-4 [136] 

The Moving Picture Experts Group (MPEG) is a working group of 
ISO/IEC in charge of the development of international standards for com- 
pression, decompression, processing, and coded representation of mov- 
ing pictures, audio, and their combination. So far, MPEG has produced 
MPEG-1 (the standard for storage and retrieval of moving pictures and 
audio on storage media), MPEG-2 (the standard for digital television), 
and is now developing MPEG-4 (the standard for multimedia applica- 
tions). Although the term MPEG-3 is in frequent use, there is no MPEG- 
3 standard, the term refers to the audio coding layer 3 of the MPEG-1 
and MPEG-2 standards. 

NIST - National Institute of Standards and Technology 

URL http://www.nist.gov/ 

The National Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) is a division 
of the US Department of Commerce, it was formerly known as the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (NBS). Through its Computer Systems Labo- 
ratory it aims to promote open systems and interoperability that will spur 
development of computer-based economic activity. NIST issues standards 
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and guidelines that it hopes will be adopted by all computer systems in 
the US, and also sponsors workshops and seminars. Official standards are 
published as Federal Information Processing Standards (FIPS). 

NNTP - Network News Transfer Protocol 
Reference: [146] 

The Network News Transfer Protocol (NNTP) specifies a protocol for 
the distribution, inquiry, retrieval, and posting of Usenet news articles 
using a reliable stream-based transmission of news among the Internet 
community. NNTP is designed so that news articles are stored in a central 
database allowing a subscriber to select only those items he wishes to 
read. Indexing, cross-referencing, and expiration of aged messages are 
also provided. 

nonce - A randomly generated value used to defeat “playback” attacks in 
communication protocols. One party randomly generates a nonce and 
sends it to the other party. The receiver encrypts it using the agreed 
upon secret key and returns it to the sender. Since the nonce was randomly 
generated by the sender, this defeats playback attacks because the replayer 
can not know in advance the nonce the sender will generate. The receiver 
denies connections that do not have the correctly encrypted nonce. 

NTP - Network Time Protocol 
Reference: [175] 

The Network Time Protocol (NTP) provides the mechanisms to synchro- 
nize time and coordinate time distribution in a large, diverse internet 
operating at rates from mundane to light-wave. It uses a returnable-time 
design in which a distributed subnet of time servers operating in a self- or- 
ganizing, hierarchical-master-slave configuration synchronizes local clocks 
within the subnet and to national time standards via wire or radio. The 
servers can also redistribute reference time via local routing algorithms 
and time servers. 

OLE - Object Linking and Embedding 

Object Linking and Embedding (OLE) is a compound document standard 
developed by Microsoft. OLE makes it possible to create objects with one 
application and link or embed them in a second application. Embedded 
objects retain their original format and links to the application that cre- 
ated them. Support for OLE is built into the Windows and Macintosh 
operating systems. A competing compound document standard developed 
mainly by IBM and Apple is called OpenDoc. 
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OMG - Object Management Group 

URL http : / /www . omg . org/ 

Established in 1989, the Object Management Group (OMG) promotes 
the theory and practice of object technology for the development of dis- 
tributed computing systems. The goal is to provide a common architec- 
tural framework for object oriented applications based on widely avail- 
able interface specifications. OMG has a membership of over 800 software 
vendors, software developers, and end users. The Common Object Request 
Broker Architecture (CORE A) is standardized by the OMG. 

OpenDoc 

URL http : / / WWW . opendoc . apple . com/ 

OpenDoc is an open, multi-platform architecture for component software 
developed mainly by Apple and IBM. It is a standard as well as an applica- 
tion programming interface that makes it possible to design independent 
programs (components) that can work together on a single document. In 
favor of Java technology, Apple recently announced its plans to reduce its 
investment in OpenDoc technologies. The competing product to OpenDoc 
is Object Linking and Embedding (OLE) created by Microsoft. 

OpenType 

URL http : / / WWW . microsof t . com/typography/OTSPEC/ 

The OpenType font format is an extension of the TrueType font format, 
adding support for Type 1 font data. The OpenType font format was de- 
veloped jointly by Microsoft and Adobe. As with TrueType fonts, Open- 
Type fonts allow the handling of large glyph sets using Unicode encoding. 
Such encoding allows broad international support, as well as support for 
typographic glyph variants. Additionally, OpenType fonts may contain 
digital signatures, allowing operating systems and browsing applications 
to identify the source and integrity of font files, including embedded font 
files obtained in web documents, before using them. Also, font developers 
can encode embedding restrictions in OpenType fonts, and these restric- 
tions cannot be altered in a font signed by the developer. 

ORB - Object Request Broker 

The Object Request Broker (ORB) is the key component of the Common 
Object Request Broker Architecture (CORE A) programming model. An 
ORB is responsible for transferring operations from clients to servers. 
This requires the ORB to locate a server implementation (and possibly 
activate it), transmit the operation and its parameters, and finally return 
the results back to the client. 
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OSD - Open Software Description 

Microsoft’s Open Software Description (OSD) format provides a stan- 
dard way for describing software packages and dependencies. OSD gives 
vendors a format for listing the packages which make up a software com- 
ponent. OSD is based on the Extensible Markup Language (XML) and is 
best suited for vendors whose components are used as enabling technolo- 
gies for other software products. 

OSI - Open Systems Interconnection 
Reference: [120] 

Open Systems Interconnection (OSI) data communication standards be- 
long to the Application Layer (Layer 7) of the ISO OSI Basic Reference 
Model The application layer is specified in terms of application contexts 
and using building blocks called Application Service Elements (ASEs). 
It resides above the Presentation Layer (Layer 6)^ which identifies alter- 
native encodings, and the Session Layer (Layer 5)^ providing dialogue 
control. Collectively, the three layers provide application services, and are 
commonly referred to as the upper layers. The lower layers of the OSI 
stack are Transport (Layer 4)^ Network (Layer 3)^ Link (Layer 2) and 
Physical (Layer 1). 

PSP - Platform for Privacy Preferences Project 

URL http://www.w3.org/P3P/ 

Reference: [167] 

The goal of the Platform for Privacy Preferences Project (PSP) is to deal 
with the constant struggle between the need for web content providers to 
gain information about their readership and the need for these individuals 
to control the release of this information to others. PS addresses the twin 
goals of meeting the data privacy expectations of consumers on the web 
while assuring that the medium remains available and productive for elec- 
tronic commerce. Following the principle of providing consumers notice 
of site privacy polices, and allowing users to express and act upon their 
privacy preferences in a fiexible manner, one goal enhances the success of 
the other. 

PDF - Portable Document Format 
Reference: PDF 1.0 [22], PDF 1.2 [2S] 

The Portable Document Format (PDF) is a file format for representing 
documents in a manner that is independent of the original application 
software, hardware, and operating system used to create those documents. 
A PDF file can describe documents containing any combination of text, 
graphics, and images in a device-independent and resolution independent 
format. The advantage of PDF over PostScript is the better accessibility 
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of text within PDF files, which can still be searched for text and can also 
contain structural information like a table of contents. 

PEM - Privacy Enhanced Mail 
Reference: [161] 

Privacy Enhanced Mail (PEM) is a standard to provide secure electronic 
mail over the Internet. PEM includes encryption, authentication, and key 
management, and allows use of both public key and secret key cryptosys- 
tems. Multiple cryptographic tools are supported. For each mail message, 
the specific encryption algorithm, digital signature algorithm, hash func- 
tion, and so on are specified in the header. PEM explicitly supports only 
a few cryptographic algorithms, others may be added later. DES in CBC 
mode is currently the only message encryption algorithm supported, and 
both RSA and DES are supported for key management. 

PEP - Protocol Extension Protocol 
URL http : //www . w3 . org/Protocols/PEP/ 

Reference: [84] 

HTTP is being used for an increasing number of applications involving 
distributed authoring, collaboration, printing, and various Remote Proce- 
dure Call (RPC) like protocols. The Protocol Extension Protocol (PEP) 
is an extension mechanism for HTTP designed to address the tension 
between private agreement and public specification, and to accommodate 
extension of HTTP clients and servers by software components. 

Perl - Practical Extraction and Report Language 

URL http : //www . perl . com/, http : //www . perl . org/ 

Reference: [271] 

The Practical Extraction and Report Language (Perl) is a general purpose 
interpreted language, often used for scanning text and printing formatted 
reports. It provides extensive support for regular expression matching, 
dynamically scoped variables and functions, extensible run-time libraries, 
exception handling, and packages. Perl is frequently used for programming 
Common Gateway Interface (CGI) applications. 

persistent connections - Persistent connections are a mechanism to make 
HTTP work more efficiently. Rather than using a connection only for one 
request /response interaction between a client and a server, the model of 
persistent connections makes it possible to send many requests over one 
connection. This significantly reduces the overhead of opening and clos- 
ing an individual connection for each request/response interaction. It is 
especially useful because in many cases clients retrieve multiple resources 
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(such as all embedded images in a web page) from one server when loading 
a web page. 

PFR - Portable Font Resource 

TrueDoc’s Portable Font Resource (PFR) is a compact, platform inde- 
pendent representation of the glyphs necessary to render one or more 
documents. The outlines in the PFR are fully scalable, and can be played 
back at any size, and on any resolution device. It is created by the Char- 
acter Shape Recorder (CSR) and displayed using the Character Shape 
Player (CSP). 

PGML - Precision Graphics Markup Language 
Reference: [4] 

The Precision Graphics Markup Language (PGML) is a 2D graphics lan- 
guage meant to satisfy both the web’s scalable lightweight vector graphics 
needs and the precision needs of graphic artists who want to ensure that 
their graphic designs appear on end user systems with precisely the cor- 
rect fonts, color, layout and compositing that they desire. PGML uses the 
imaging model of to the PostScript language. 

PGP - Pretty Good Privacy 
URL http : //www . pgp . com/ 

Pretty Good Privacy (PGP) is a software package originally developed 
by Phil Zimmerman, providing cryptographic routines for email and file 
storage applications. Zimmerman took existing cryptosystems and crypto- 
graphic protocols and developed a freeware program that can run on mul- 
tiple platforms. It provides message encryption, digital signatures, data 
compression, and email compatibility. The algorithms used for message 
encryption are RSA for key transport and the International Data Encryp- 
tion Algorithm (IDEA ) for bulk encryption of messages. Digital signatures 
are achieved by the use of RSA for signing and MD5 for computing the 
message digest. The freeware program zip is used to compress messages 
for transmission and storage. Email compatibility is achieved by the use 
of Radix-64 conversion. 

PHP - Hypertext Preprocessor 

URL http://php.net/ 

PHP is an HTML-embedded scripting language. Much of its syntax is 
borrowed from C, Java, and Perl, with the addition of a couple of unique 
PHP-specific features. The goal of the language is to allow web developers 
to write dynamically generated pages quickly. PHP is either executed as 
a Common Gateway Interface (CGI) script, or it is integrated into web 
server software, for example as an Apache module. 
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P-HTTP - Persistent HTTP 
Reference: [180] 

Persistent HTTP (P-HTTP) refers to a variant of HTTP which does not 
close the connection between the client and the server after a single re- 
quest/response interaction. This saves the overhead of multiple open and 
close connection operations when issuing multiple requests to the same 
server. HTTP/ 1.1 implements persistent connections, it therefore is one 
way to implement P-HTTP. The term P-HTTP was mainly used during 
the discussion phase which turned up after the performance problems of 
HTTP/ 1.0 became so apparent that it became clear that something had 
to be done in the next version of HTTP. 

PICS - Platform for Internet Content Selection 
URL http://www.w3.org/PICS/ 

Reference: [151, 174, 215] 

The Platform for Internet Content Selection (PICS) is a pair of proto- 
cols, allowing labels to be applied to Internet content. These protocols 
empower any individual or organization to design and distribute labels 
reflecting their views about the content. PICS was pioneered by W3C as 
a practical alternative to global governmental censorship of the Internet. 
In addition, the same technology facilitates searching the web and pro- 
vides a foundation for establishing trust in information on the web. PICS 
label are rather limited in their expressiveness. A new version of PICS 
will be based on the Resource Description Framework (RDF)^ facilitating 
more complex labeling of resources. 

pipelining - Pipelining is an HTTP mechanism which further enhances the 
efficiency of persistent connections. Pipelining is used to eliminate the 
need for a client to wait for a server’s response. Without pipelining, a 
client has to wait for the response to a request before it can send the next 
request over a persistent connection. With pipelining, a client simply sends 
all or a number of requests and waits for the responses from the server. 

PKCS - Public Key Cryptography Standards 
URL http : / / WWW . rsa . com/r salabs/pubs/PKCS/ 

RSA Laboratories’ Public Key Cryptography Standards (PKCS), the in- 
formal inter-vendor standards, were developed in 1991 by RSA Laborato- 
ries with representatives of Apple, Digital, Lotus, Microsoft, MIT, North- 
ern Telecom, Novell and Sun. Since its publication in June 1991, PKCS has 
become a part of several standards and products. These standards cover 
RSA encryption, Diffie-Hellman key agreement, password-based encryp- 
tion, extended-certificate syntax, cryptographic message syntax, private 
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key information syntax, and certification request syntax, as well as se- 
lected attributes. 

PNG - Portable Network Graphics 
URI: ftp : //ftp . uu . net/graphics/ png/ 

Reference: [26, 27] 

Portable Network Graphics (PNG) is an extensible file format for the loss- 
less, portable, well-compressed storage of raster images. PNG provides a 
patent-free replacement for the Graphics Interchange Format ( GIF) and 
can also replace many common uses of the Tag Image File Format (TIFF). 
Indexed-color, grayscale, and truecolor images are supported, plus an op- 
tional alpha channel. Sample depths range from 1 to 16 bits. PNG is de- 
signed to work well in online viewing applications, such as the web, and 
so it is fully streamable with a progressive display option. PNG is robust, 
providing both full file integrity checking and simple detection of common 
transmission errors. Also, PNG can store gamma and chromaticity data 
for improved color matching on heterogeneous platforms. 

POP - Post Office Protocol 
Reference: [187] 

The Post Office Protocol (POP) allows a client computer to retrieve elec- 
tronic mail from a POP server. It does not provide for sending mail, which 
is assumed to be done via the Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP) 
or some other method. POP is useful for computers without a perma- 
nent network connection which therefore require a “post office” (the POP 
server) to hold their mail until they can retrieve it. POP is older and 
less powerful than the Internet Message Access Protocol (IMAP), which 
is used for the same application area. 

PostScript 

Reference: PostScript 2 [2], PostScript 3 [3] 

PostScript is an interpreted, stack-based language. Its primary application 
is to describe the appearance of text, graphical shapes and sampled images 
on printed or displayed pages. A program in PostScript can communicate 
a document description from a composition system to a printing system 
in a device-independent way. PostScript is an unusually powerful printer 
language because it is a full programming language, rather than a series 
of low-level escape sequences. The latest version of PostScript, version 3, 
fully integrates the Portable Document Format (PDF). 
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PPP - Point to Point Protocol 
Reference: [243] 

The Point-to-Point Protocol is designed for simple links which transport 
packets between two peers. These links provide full-duplex simultaneous 
bi-directional operation, and are assumed to deliver packets in order. Al- 
though PPP is not tied to a particular type of packets it transports, its 
most common use is the encapsulation of IP packages over modem lines. 
Basically, PPP is similar to the Serial Line Internet Protocol (SLIP), 
but it has the advantages of not being limited to one type of protocol it 
can transport, a configuration negotiation phase at the start of a connec- 
tion (for determining connection configuration parameters automatically) , 
and the possibility to use standardized authentication procedures for au- 
tomated login. The two authentication schemes supported by PPP are 
the Password Authentication Protocol (PAP) defined in Internet proposed 
standard RFC 1334 [162], and the Challenge Handshake Authentication 
Protocol (CHAP), defined in Internet draft standard RFC 1994 [244]. 

proxy - In the context of HTTP, a proxy is an intermediary program which 
acts as both a server and a client, receiving a request and then acting as 
a client and making requests on behalf of other clients. However, requests 
to a proxy can also be serviced internally, for example if the proxy uses 
its cache instead of sending a request to the origin server. The client’s 
request is explicitly addressed to the proxy, which then sends a request 
to the origin server. 

public key encryption — Public key encryption is a technique that lever- 
ages asymmetric ciphers. A public key system consists of two keys: a 
public key and a private key. Messages encrypted with the public key can 
only be decrypted with the associated private key. Conversely, messages 
encrypted with the private key can only be decrypted with the public key. 
Public key encryption tends to be extremely compute intensive and so is 
not suitable as a bulk cipher. 

PURL - Persistent URL 
URL http : //purl . oclc . org/ 

Reference: [241] 

A Persistent Uniform Resource Locator (PURL) is a special form of URL 
which is intended to have a longer lifetime than a normal URL. Func- 
tionally, a PURL is a URL. However, instead of pointing directly to the 
location of an Internet resource, a PURL points to an intermediate res- 
olution service. The PURL resolution service associates the PURL with 
the actual URL and returns that URL to the client. The client can com- 
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plete the URL transaction in the normal fashion. This is done by using a 
standard HTTP redirect response. 

Python 

URL http://www.python.org/ 

Reference: [164] 

Python is an interpreted, interactive, object-oriented programming lan- 
guage. The language has a concise syntax; a small number of powerful 
high-level data types are built in. Python can be extended in a system- 
atic fashion by adding new modules implemented in a compiled language 
such as C or C-1-+. Such extension modules can define new functions 
and variables as well as new object types. Python is frequently used for 
programming Common Gateway Interface (CGI) applications. 

QuickTime 

URL http://www.apple.com/quicktime/ 

QuickTime is Apple’s architecture for handling multimedia data. First 
versions of QuickTime were basically a file format for audio and video, 
newer version integrate more media types, including support for 3D and 
virtual reality. Being a proprietary technology, QuickTime can be com- 
pared to Microsoft’s Audio Video Interleave (AVI) format and the MPEG 
video standards. 

RC2, RC4, RC5 - Rivest’s Cipher 2/4/5 
URL http : / / WWW . r sa . com/ 

The RC2 and RC4 algorithms are confidential and proprietary to RSA 
Data Security. RC2 is a variable key-size block cipher, it can be made 
more secure or less secure than DES against exhaustive key search by 
using appropriate key sizes. It has a block size of 64 bits and is about 
two to three times faster than the Data Encryption Standard (DES) in 
software. RC4 is a variable key-size stream cipher, it can be expected to 
run very quickly in software. RC5, a fast block cipher, has been published 
by Rivest [228] (it will be patented by RSA Laboratories), it is a param- 
eterized algorithm with a variable block size, a variable key size, and a 
variable number of rounds. 

RDF - Resource Description Framework 
URL http : / /www . w3 . org/RDF/ 

Reference: [37, 157] 

The Resource Description Framework (RDF) is a specification currently 
under development within the W3C metadata activity. RDF is designed 
to provide an infrastructure supporting meta data across many web-based 
activities. RDF is the result of a number of meta data communities bring- 
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ing together their needs to provide a robust and flexible architecture for 
supporting met a data on the Internet and the web. Example applications 
include site maps, content ratings, stream channel deflnitions, search en- 
gine data collection (web crawling), digital library collections, and dis- 
tributed authoring. RDF allows different application communities to de- 
fine the meta data property set that best serves the needs of each com- 
munity. RDF provides a uniform and interoperable means to exchange 
the meta data between programs and across the web. Furthermore, RDF 
provides a means for publishing both a human-readable and a machine- 
understandable definition of the property set itself. RDF uses the Exten- 
sible Markup Language (XML) as the transfer syntax in order to leverage 
other tools and code bases being built around XML. 

RDS - Resolver Discovery Service 
Reference: [60, 245] 

A Resolver Discovery Service (RDS) is a service to help in the learning 
about Uniform Resource Name (URN) resolvers. An RDS helps in finding 
a resolver to contact for further resolution of URNs. Some RDS designs 
may also incorporate resolver functionality. 

revalidation — > validation 

RFC - Request For Comment 
Reference: [44] 

RFCs form a series of publications of networking technical documents, 
started in 1969 as part of the original DARPA wide-area networking 
(ARPANET) project. RFCs cover a wide range of topics, from early dis- 
cussion of new research concepts to status memos about the Internet. The 
Internet Architecture Board (lAB) views the RFC publication process to 
be sufficiently important to warrant including the RFC editor in the lAB 
membership. The status of specifications on the Internet standards track 
is summarized periodically in a summary RFC entitled “Internet Official 
Protocol Standards” (the most recent version is Internet historic RFC 
2300 [214]). This RFC shows the level of maturity and other helpful in- 
formation for each Internet protocol or service specification. The “Internet 
Official Protocol Standards” RFC is the authoritative statement of the 
status of any particular Internet specification, and it is the “Publication 
of Record” with respect to Internet standardization. 

RMA - RealMedia Architecture 

URL http : //www . real . com/ 

The RealMedia Architecture (RMA) defined by RealNetworks is the 
de-facto standard for streaming media on the web. RMA defines a 
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client/server architecture, where a client connects to a media server for 
receiving a continuous stream of data. RealAudio^ RealVideo^ and Re- 
alPlayer (combining audio and video) are products using RMA. RMA is 
based the Real Time Streaming Protocol (RTSP) as the control protocol, 
and a proprietary protocol (RDP) or the Real Time Protocol (RTP) as 
packet protocol. The newest version of RealPlayer supports the Synchro- 
nized Multimedia Integration Language (SMIL). 

RMI - Remote Method Invocation 

URL http://java.sun.com/products/jdk/rmi/ 

Remote Method Invocation (RMI) enables the programmer to create dis- 
tributed Java-to-Java applications, in which the methods of remote Java 
objects can be invoked from another Java Virtual machine (JVM)^ possi- 
bly on a different host. A Java program can make a call on a remote object 
once it obtains a reference to the remote object, either by looking up the 
remote object in the bootstrap naming service provided by RMI, or by 
receiving the reference as an argument or a return value. A client can call 
a remote object in a server, and that server can also be a client of other 
remote objects. RMI uses object serialization to marshal and unmarshal 
parameters and does not truncate types, supporting true object-oriented 
polymorphism. 

robot — > search engine 

RSA - Rivest, Shamir, and Adleman 

URL http : // WWW . rsa . com/ 

Reference: [229, 233] 

RSA is a public key cryptosystem for both encryption and authentication 
(its name is derived from the surnames of the three inventors, Rivest, 
Shamir, and Adleman). For encryption, RSA is combined with a secret key 
cryptosystem, such as the Data Encryption Standard (DES), to encrypt a 
message by means of an RSA digital envelope. For authentication, RSA is 
usually combined with a hash function, such as MD5^ to sign a message. 

RTCP - Real Time Control Protocol 
Reference: [237] 

The Real Time Control Protocol (RTCP) is the control protocol that 
works in conjunction with RTP. RTCP control packets are periodically 
transmitted by each participant in an RTP session to all other partici- 
pants. Feedback of information to the application can be used to control 
performance and for diagnostic purposes. 
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RTP - Real Time Protocol 
Reference: [237] 

The Real Time Protocol (RTP) provides end-to-end network transport 
functions suitable for applications transmitting real-time data, such as 
audio, video, or simulation data, over multicast or unicast network ser- 
vices. RTP does not address resource reservation and does not guarantee 
quality-of-service for real-time services. The data transport is augmented 
by a control protocol (RTCP) to allow monitoring of the data delivery in 
a manner scalable to large multicast networks, and to provide minimal 
control and identification functionality. RTP and RTCP are designed to 
be independent of the underlying transport and network layers. 

RTSP - Real Time Streaming Protocol 
Reference: [238] 

The Real Time Streaming Protocol (RTSP) is an application-level proto- 
col for control over the delivery of data with real-time properties. RTSP 
provides an extensible framework to enable controlled, on-demand de- 
livery of real-time data, such as audio and video. Sources of data can 
include both live data feeds and stored clips. This protocol is intended 
to control multiple data delivery sessions, provide a means for choosing 
delivery channels such as UDP, multicast UDP and TCP, and use delivery 
mechanisms based upon RTP. 

SDQL - Standard Document Query Language 
Reference: [127] 

The Standard Document Query Language (SDQL) is part of the Doc- 
ument Style Semantics and Specification Language (DSSSL) standard. 
SDQL allows queries and navigation in a document’s tree representation. 

search engine 

URL http : //searchenginewat ch . com/ 

A search engine is a program that automatically traverses the web’s hyper- 
media structure by recursively retrieving documents based on hyperlinks 
that are found within these documents. It is important to notice that this 
does not limit the definition to any specific traversal algorithm. Even if 
a search engine applies some heuristic to the selection and order of docu- 
ments to visit and spaces out requests over a long space of time, it still is 
a search engine. Normal web browsers are not search engines, because the 
are operated by a human, and do not automatically retrieve referenced 
documents (other than inline images). Web search engines are sometimes 
referred to as robots, wanderers, crawlers, or spiders. These names are a 
bit misleading as they give the impression the software itself moves bet- 
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ween sites like a virus. This not the case, a search engine simply visits 
sites by requesting documents from them. 

semantic transparency - A cache is said to behave semantically transpar- 
ent if the use of the cache does nothing but improve performance when a 
request for an entity which is stored by the cache is served by the cache 
rather than the origin server. Neither the requesting server nor the origin 
server should notice any difference in the overall behavior of the system, 
except for connection dependent data of the request, such as header fields 
which are used to trace the request. Semantic transparency can only be 
achieved efficiently if the origin server is capable to communicate certain 
attributes of a resource (for example its expected duration of validity) to 
a cache. 

semantics - While the syntax of a language defines how sentences of a lan- 
guage can be put together, the semantics define the meaning of the sen- 
tences. This is much harder to define formally than the syntax, so nor- 
mally, the syntax of a specific data format (for example the messages of 
a protocol such as HTTP) is defined formally, while the semantics are 
defined in plain text. This often introduces problems of ambiguity and in- 
terpretation, but it still is the most widely adopted technique of specifying 
semantics. 

server - Generally speaking, a server as understood in the client/server 
paradigm is a program waiting for requests from a client. The server 
provides a service which can be used by calling the server using the ap- 
propriate access protocol. In case of the web, a web server provides the 
service of accepting HTTP requests and generating responses, usually in- 
cluding information resources maintained or cached by the server. 

servlet - Java servlets are modules that extend request /response-oriented 
servers, such as Java-enabled web servers. Servlets are to servers what 
applets are to browsers. Unlike applets, however, servlets have no graph- 
ical user interface. Servlets can be embedded in many different servers 
because the servlet API, which is used to write servlets, assumes nothing 
about the server’s environment or protocol. 

SET - Secure Electronic Transactions 
Reference: [239] 

URI: http : //www . set co . org/ 

The Secure Electronic Transactions (SET) standard is an industry-wide 
protocol designed to safely transmit sensitive personal and financial infor- 
mation over public networks. The SET protocol contains state-of-the-art 
cryptographic technology that provides on-line transaction security that 
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is equivalent or superior to the safeguards in present physical, mail and 
telephone card transactions. The RSA Public Key Cryptography Standards 
(PKCS) is the set of public- key algorithms used in SET. The symmetric 
key algorithm is Data Encryption Standard (DES). 

SGML - Standard Generalized Markup Language 
Reference: [88, 110] 

SGML provides an object-oriented method for describing documents (and 
other information objects with appropriate characteristics). The standard 
defines a set of semantics for describing document structures, and an 
abstract syntax of formally coding document type definitions. Apart from 
defining a default (concrete) syntax (based on the ISO 646 [113] code set) 
that can be used for text and markup identification when no alternative is 
specified, SGML does not suggest any particular way in which documents 
should be structured but allows users to define the structure they require 
for document capture or presentation. Each SGML document starts with 
a Document Type Definition (DTD) or a pointer to an externally stored 
DTD. Externally stored files, which can contain either SGML coded data 
or non-SGML data (coded in a declared notation) can be referenced using 
public identifiers conforming to the rules for Public Text Object Identifiers 
specified in ISO 9070 [114]. 

SHA - Secure Hash Algorithm — > SHS 

SHS - Secure Hash Standard 
Reference: [190, 191] 

The Secure Hash Standard (SHA), the standard that specifies the Secure 
Hash Algorithm (SHA), was published by NIST. SHA takes a message 
of less than 2^^ bits in length and produces a 160-bit message digest. 
The algorithm is slightly slower than MD5, but the larger message digest 
makes it more secure against brute- force collision and inversion attacks. 

S-HTTP - Secure Hypertext Transfer Protocol 
Reference: [223] 

Secure HTTP (S-HTTP) is an extension of HTTP providing indepen- 
dently applicable security services for transaction confidentiality, authen- 
ticity/integrity and non-repudiability of origin. The protocol emphasizes 
maximum fiexibility in choice of key management mechanisms, security 
policies and cryptographic algorithms by supporting option negotiation 
between parties for each transaction. Message protection can be provided 
on three orthogonal axes: signature, authentication, and encryption. Any 
message may be signed, authenticated, encrypted, or any combination 
of these (including no protection) . Several cryptographic message format 
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standards may be incorporated into S-HTTP clients and servers, particu- 
larly, but in principle not limited to, PKCS-7 and Privacy Enhanced Mail 
(PEM). S-HTTP aware clients can communicate with S-HTTP oblivious 
servers and vice-versa. Cryptographic algorithms supported by S-HTTP 
include DES, two-key and three-key triple-DES, DESX, IDEA, RC2, and 
CDMF. 

SLIP - Serial Line Internet Protocol 
Reference: [230] 

The Serial Line Internet Protocol (SLIP) is a packet framing protocol, 
it defines a sequence of characters that frame IP packets on a serial 
line. It provides no addressing, packet type identification, error detec- 
tion/correction or compression mechanisms. It is used for the same pur- 
pose as the Point to Point Protocol (PPP), which is the encapsulation of 
IP packages over modem lines. SLIP does not have PPP’s configuration 
negotiation or authentication schemes, which can make the configuration 
of SLIP connections more complicated. 

SMIL - Synchronized Multimedia Integration Language 

URL http : //www . w3 . org/AudioVideo/ 

Reference: [100] 

The Synchronized Multimedia Integration Language (SMIL) allows a set 
of independent multimedia objects to be integrated to form a synchro- 
nized multimedia presentation. Using SMIL, presentations such as a slide 
show synchronized with audio commentary, or a video synchronized with 
a text stream, can be described. SMIL has been designed so that it is 
possible to author simple presentations with a text editor. The key to 
success for HTML was that attractive hypertext content could be created 
without requiring sophisticated authoring tools. SMIL achieves the same 
for synchronized hypermedia. SMIL documents are well-formed Extensible 
Markup Language (XML) documents. 

S/MIME - Secure MIME 

URL http://www.rsa.com/smime/ 

Reference: [69, 68] 

S/MIME is a specification for secure electronic mail and was designed to 
add security to email messages in Multipurpose Internet Mail Extensions 
(MIME) format. The security services offered are authentication (using 
digital signatures) and privacy (using encryption). S/MIME uses a hybrid 
approach to providing security, often referred to as a “digital envelope” . 
The bulk message encryption is done with a symmetric cipher, and a pub- 
lic key algorithm is used for key exchange. A public key algorithm is also 
used for digital signatures. S/MIME recommends three symmetric en- 
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cryption algorithms: DES, Triple-DES, and RC2. The adjustable key-size 
of the RC2 algorithm makes it especially useful for applications intended 
for export outside the US. RSA is the required public key algorithm. 

SMTP - Simple Mail Transfer Protocol 
Reference: [211] 

The Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP) is used to pass electronic 
mail messages between Internet servers. Each message has a standardized 
header that is used to identify email address (es) of the person (s) the 
message is to be sent to, the email address and name of the sender (to 
whom responses can be sent automatically), and details of those nodes on 
the network through which the message passed. A number of extensions 
to SMTP have been defined using the Extended Simple Mail Transfer 
Protocol (ESMTP), which is mostly in use today. 

SMUX - Session Multiplexing Protocol 
URL http : //www . w3 . org/Protocols/MUX/ 

The Session Multiplexing Protocol (SMUX, formerly called MUX) is a ses- 
sion management protocol separating the underlying transport from the 
upper level application protocols. It provides a lightweight communication 
channel to the application layer by multiplexing data streams on top of a 
reliable stream oriented transport. By supporting coexistence of multiple 
application level protocols (eg, HTTP and HTTP-ng), SMUX will ease 
transitions to future web protocols, and communications of client applets 
using private protocols with servers over the same transport connection 
as the HTTP conversation. 

SPDL - Standard Page Description Language 
Reference: [124] 

The Standard Page Description Language (SPDL) has its origins in the 
goal to provide a complete set of standard interchange languages for all 
stages of the traditional publishing process. The Standard Generalized 
Markup Language (SGML) provides the language used in interchange at 
the authoring and editorial stages. The Document Style Semantics and 
Specification Language (DSSSL) provides the language for specifying to 
the typesetter (formatter) how the document is to be composed and pre- 
sented. SPDL provides the language that enables the style and layout 
decisions of the formatter to be realized on a variety of imaging surfaces 
(screen, paper, film, etc.). The SPDL standard is effectively an interna- 
tional reference version of PostScript. 
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SPEC - Standard Performance Evaluation Corporation 

URL http : / /www . specbench . org/ 

The Standard Performance Evaluation Corporation (SPEC) was founded 
in 1988 by a small number of workstation vendors. SPEC has grown to 
become one of the more successful performance standardization bodies 
with more than 40 member companies. SPEC publishes several hundred 
different performance results each quarter spanning across a variety of 
system performance disciplines. The goal of SPEC is to ensure that the 
marketplace has a fair and useful set of metrics to differentiate candidate 
systems. The path chosen is an attempt to balance between requiring 
strict compliance and allowing vendors to demonstrate their advantages. 

SPECweb96 - SPEC performance test for HTTP servers 
URL http : / / WWW . specbench . org/ osg/web96/ 

SPECweb96 a standardized benchmark for comparing web server per- 
formance. The benchmark is designed to provide comparable measures 
of how well systems can handle HTTP GET requests. SPEC based the 
workload upon analysis of server logs from web sites ranging from a small 
personal server up through some of the web’s most popular servers. 

spider — > search engine 

SPIFF - Still Picture Interchange File Format 
Reference: [131] 

The Still Picture Interchange File Format (SPIFF) is the “official” file 
format for images using the Joint Photographic Experts Group (JPEG) 
image compression algorithm. Part 3 of the JPEG standard includes a 
fully defined file format for storing JPEG data. When the JPEG format 
was first standardized, disagreements among ISO committees prevented a 
standard JPEG file format from being created. The de-facto format that 
appeared was the JPEG File Interchange Format ( JFIF) from C-cube Mi- 
crosystems. The JFIF format, although now widespread, is very limited 
in capability as file formats go. SPIFF is intended to replace the JFIF file 
format, adding features (more color spaces, a recognized way of includ- 
ing text blocks, and so forth), and providing a backwards-compatibility 
allowing SPIFF files to be read by most JPEG/ JFIF decoders. JFIF, how- 
ever, has a five-year head start on SPIFF, so the likelihood of it being 
completely replaced anytime soon is not good. 

sRGB - Standard RGB 
Reference: [109] 

The aim of the Standard RGB (sRGB) color space is to complement 
the current color management strategies by enabling a third method of 
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handling color in operating systems, device drivers and the Internet that 
utilizes a simple and robust device independent color definition. This will 
provide good quality and backward compatibility with minimum trans- 
mission and system overhead. Based on a calibrated colorimetric RGB 
color space well suited to cathode ray tube (CRT) monitors, television, 
scanners, digital cameras, and printing systems, such a space can be sup- 
ported with minimum cost to software and hardware vendors. 

SSI - Server-Side Includes 

Server-Side Includes (SSI) make it possible to include information into 
web pages before delivering them to a client. A web page using SSI con- 
tains special instructions which are interpreted by the server whenever 
the web page is requested. These instructions may specify to include other 
documents (eg, document headers or footers) or to insert dynamic infor- 
mation, such as the current date or an access count. There is no standard 
for SSI, so each server implementation uses its own syntax and function- 
ality. 

SSL - Secure Sockets Layer 

URI: http : / /home . netscape . com/ newsref /std/SSL . html 
Reference: [83] 

The primary goal of the Secure Sockets Layer (SSL) protocol is to pro- 
vide privacy and reliability between two communicating applications. The 
protocol is composed of two layers. At the lower level, layered on top of 
some reliable transport protocol, for example the Transmission Control 
Protocol (TCP), is the SSL Record Protocol The SSL Record Protocol 
is used for encapsulation of various higher level protocols. One such en- 
capsulated protocol, the SSL Handshake Protocol, allows the server and 
client to authenticate each other and to negotiate an encryption algo- 
rithm and cryptographic keys before the application protocol transmits 
or receives its first byte of data. One advantage of SSL is that it is ap- 
plication protocol independent. A higher level protocol can layer on top 
of SSL transparently. For Internet applications, a variant of SSL called 
Transport Layer Security (TLS) is currently being developed. 

syntax - A syntax is a definition of how to create valid sentences of a lan- 
guage. Usually, a syntax is defined by a set of symbols (the legal words of 
a language) and a set of rules how these symbols can be combined to form 
legal sentences. This set of rules is called the grammar of the language (in 
natural languages, the grammar defines how to combine different classes 
of words, such as nouns and adjectives). A syntax does not define any 
meaning of the sentences (which is defined by the semantics), so generally 
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speaking, sentences which are syntactically correct may have no meaning 
at all (no meaningful semantics associated with them). 

Tcl - Tool Command Language 

URL http://www.tclconsortium.org/ 

Reference: [201] 

The Tool Command Language (Tcl) is a general-purpose, robust com- 
mand language that can easily be integrated into new applications. One 
of Tel’s most useful features is its extensibility. If an application requires 
some functionality not offered by standard Tcl, new Tcl commands can 
be implemented using the C language, and integrated fairly easily. Since 
Tcl is so easy to extend, many people have written extension packages for 
common tasks, and made these freely available. Tcl is frequently used for 
programming Common Gateway Interface (CGI) applications. 

TCP - Transmission Control Protocol 
Reference: [210] 

The Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) is intended for use as a highly 
reliable host-to-host protocol between hosts in packet-switched computer 
communication networks, and in interconnected systems of such networks. 
TCP is a flow-controlled, connection-oriented, end-to-end reliable proto- 
col designed to fit into a layered hierarchy of protocols supporting multi- 
network applications. TCP provides for reliable interprocess communica- 
tions between pairs of processes in host computers attached to distinct 
but interconnected computer communication networks. Very few assump- 
tions are made as to the reliability of the communication protocols below 
the TCP layer. TCP assumes it can obtain a simple, potentially unreli- 
able, datagram service from the lower level protocols, usually the Internet 
Protocol (IP). TCP is able to operate above a wide spectrum of communi- 
cation systems, ranging from hard- wired connections to packet-switched 
or circuit-switched networks. 

TEI - Text Encoding Initiative 
URL http : //www . uic . edu/ orgs/ tei/ 

The Text Encoding Initiative (TEI) is an international project to de- 
velop guidelines for the preparation and interchange of electronic texts 
for scholarly research, and to satisfy a broad range of uses by the lan- 
guage industries more generally. The growing diversity of applications for 
electronic texts includes natural language processing, scholarly editions, 
information retrieval, hypertext, electronic publishing, various forms of 
literary and historical analysis, and lexicography. The central objective 
of the TEI is to ensure that any text that is created can be used for any 
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number of these applications and for more, as yet not fully understood, 
purposes. 

Telnet 

Reference: [212] 

The purpose of the Telnet protocol is to provide a fairly general, bi- 
directional, 8-bit byte oriented communications facility. Its primary goal 
is to allow a standard method of interfacing terminal devices and terminal- 
oriented processes to each other. The most popular usage of the Telnet 
protocol is for logging in into remote systems. In this scenario, the Telnet 
client is the remote terminal (usually running some kind of terminal emu- 
lation) which is connected to a terminal driver program using the Telnet 
protocol. 

THTTP - Trivial HTTP 
Reference: [59] 

The Trivial HTTP (THTTP) resolution protocol is a trivial convention for 
encoding Uniform Resource Name (URN) resolution service requests and 
responses as HTTP 1.0 or 1.1 requests and responses. The primary goal 
of THTTP is to be simple to implement so that existing HTTP servers 
may easily add support for URN resolution. Over time, it is expected 
that HTTP itself will be extended with new methods for URN resolution 
services. 

TIFF - Tag Image File Format 
Reference: [6] 

TIFF defines a tag-based file descriptor that can characterize almost any 
form of 2D raster data using either ASCII or binary (byte, short, long or 
rational) coding. “Private” tags may be used to allow additional param- 
eters to be added to the descriptor. “Standard” TIFF allows the use of 
PackBits, LZW, Group 3 or 4 fax, and JPEG compression schemes within 
transmitted images. Four photometric classes are supported: TIFF-B for 
monochrome, TIFF-G for grayscale, TIFF-P for palette-based coding, and 
TIFF-R for RGB coding. 

TIFF/IT - Tag Image File Format for Image Technology 
Reference: [129] 

TIFF /IT is a standard which provides a format for the subset of TIFF 
which is appropriate for pre-press applications. TIFF/IT is specifically 
designed so that any fields additional to TIFF 6.0 take default values 
equivalent to TIFF 6.0 practice, so that existing implementations should 
already be compatible with it. 
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TLD - Top-Level Domain 
Reference: [213] 

A Top-Level Domain (TLD) is that part of an Internet DNS fully qual- 
ified domain name which stands right of the rightmost full stop. Two 
letter top-level domain names designate country- code Top-Level Domains 
(ccTLD), three letter top-level domain names designate generic Top-Level 
Domains (gTLD), and four letter top-level domain names will be used in 
the near future for new gTLDs as specified in the Generic Top Level 
Domain Memorandum of Understanding (gTLD-MoU). 

TLS - Transport Layer Security 
Reference: [64] 

The Transport Layer Security (TLS) protocol is currently being developed 
by the IETF TLS working group. It is based on the Secure Sockets Layer 
(SSL) protocol proposed by Netscape. The structure of the start of a 
TLS session allows negotiation of the level of the protocol to be used - in 
this way, a client or server can simultaneously support TLS and SSL and 
negotiate the most appropriate protocol for the connection. 

TrueDoc 

URL http : //www . truedoc . com/ 

TrueDoc is a flexible font portability, scaling, and rasterizing system ca- 
pable of filling a wide variety of font needs. It has been implemented 
as the core font system in laser printers, digital set-top boxes, and net- 
work computers. It is the underlying technology for dynamic fonts in 
Netscape’s Navigator. TrueDoc lets users view pages with the author’s 
font formatting intact and helps solve the font fidelity problem by mak- 
ing fonts portable. TrueDoc supports all font formats and encodings (such 
as TrueType, Type 1, and Unicode), as well as non-Latin typefaces such 
as Arabic, Chinese, Japanese (Kanji) and Korean. 

TrueType 

URL http://fonts.apple.com/ 

Reference: [12] 

TrueType is a font format developed by Apple and licensed to Microsoft. 
TrueType is the native operating system font format for Windows and 
Macintosh. TrueType contains a hierarchical set of tables and glyph rep- 
resentations. Characters can be hinted on a per character and point size 
basis yielding excellent quality at screen resolutions. TrueType fonts for 
Windows and Macintosh have few differences, though they can be different 
enough to prevent cross platform usage. Font foundries provide TrueType 
fonts for each platform and usually include a license preventing electronic 
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manipulation to achieve cross platform transparency. TrueType is one of 
the foundations for the OpenType font format. 

TSAP - Transport Service Access Point 
Reference: [231] 

A Transport Service Access Point (TSAP) is the abstraction for an trans- 
port service as defined by ISO’s Open Systems Interconnection (OSI) 
model of communications. The Internet community has a well-developed, 
mature set of transport and internetwork protocols (TCP/IP), which are 
quite successful in offering network and transport services to end-users. 
Both the Internet protocol suite and the ISO OSI protocol suite are lay- 
ered systems. Internet RFC 1006 uses the layer-independence of these pro- 
tocol suites to define a TSAP which appears to be identical to the services 
and interfaces offered by the ISO TSAP (as defined in ISO 8072 [126]), 
but it will in fact be implemented on top of TCP/IP, not on top of an ISO 
network protocol. This allows ISO higher level layers (all session, presen- 
tation, and application entities) to operate fully without knowledge of the 
fact that they are running on a TCP/IP network. 

T/TCP - Transaction TCP 
Reference: [31, 32] 

Transaction TCP (T/TCP) extends the Transmission Control Protocol 
(TCP) to implement the transaction service model, while continuing to 
support the virtual circuit model. Distributed applications, which are 
becoming increasingly numerous and sophisticated in the Internet, tend 
to use a transaction-oriented rather than a virtual circuit style of com- 
munication. Currently, a transaction-oriented Internet application must 
choose to suffer the overhead of opening and closing TCP connections 
or else build an application-specific transport mechanism on top of the 
connection-less User Datagram Protocol (UDP). 

tunnel - In the context of HTTP, a tunnel is a program which acts as a 
blind intermediary program for HTTP communication, which means it 
does not interpret or understand (and therefore also not modify) passing 
messages. 

Type 1 

Reference: [122] 

Originally developed by Adobe for their PostScript page description lan- 
guage, the Type 1 font format has been accepted as an ISO international 
standard. Type 1 fonts use a specialized subset of the PostScript lan- 
guage which is optimized for better performance and a more compact 
representation. The Type 1 operator set includes hint information which 
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helps font rasterizers create more accurate bitmaps for smaller sizes and 
lower resolutions. Type 1 is one of the foundations for the OpenType font 
format. 

UCS - Universal Multiple-Octet Coded Character Set 
Reference: [118] 

The Universal Multiple-Octet Coded Character Set (UCS) standardized 
in ISO 10646 integrates all previous internationally /nationally agreed 
character sets into a single code set. UCS is based on 4-octet (32-bit) 
coding scheme known as the “canonical form” (UCS-4), but a 2-octet 
(16-bit) form (UCS-2) is used for the Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP), 
where octets 1 and 2 are assumed to be 00 00. The code set is split into 
128 “groups” of “planes” containing 256 “rows” with 256 “cells” for char- 
acters. Each character is addressed using multiple octets, the third (in 
UCS-2 the first) of which identifies the row containing the character and 
the fourth (in UCS-2 the second) its cell number. The first 127 characters 
of the BMP used for 16-bit code interchange are those of ISO 646 [113]. 
The characters forming the second half of the first row are those used in 
ISO 8859-1 [111], the Latin- 1 character set. 

UDP - User Datagram Protocol 
Reference: [208] 

The User Datagram Protocol (UDP) provides a simple but unreliable 
datagram service. UDP neither guarantees delivery nor does it require a 
connection. As a result it is lightweight and efficient, but all error process- 
ing and retransmission must be taken care of by the application program. 
Like the Transmission Control Protocol (TCP), UDP is layered on top of 
the Internet Protocol (IP). 

Unicode 

URL http : / / WWW . Unicode . org/ 

Reference: [265] 

The Unicode Standard is the international standard used to encode text 
for computer processing. It is a subset of ISO 10646 [118], also known as 
Universal Multiple- Octet Coded Character Set (UCS). Unicode’s design 
is based on the simplicity and consistency of ASCII, but goes far beyond 
ASCII’s limited ability to encode only the Latin alphabet. The Unicode 
Standard provides the capacity to encode all of the characters used for the 
major written languages of the world. To accommodate the many thou- 
sands of characters used in international text, the Unicode Standard uses 
a 16-bit code-set that provides codes for more than 65’000 characters. To 
keep character coding simple and efficient, the Unicode Standard assigns 
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each character a unique 16-bit value, and does not use complex modes or 
escape codes. 

UPP - Universal Payment Preamble 
URI: ht tp : // www . w3 . org/ECommerce/ 

The Universal Payment Preamble (UPP) provides two capabilities: pay- 
ment service negotiation and initiation of the specific payment system. 
The payment service and initiation information are sufficient to smoothly 
bridge from shopping to payment and, if appropriate, from payment back 
to other customer/ vendor interaction. It is the specific payment system 
invoked, and not UPP, that is responsible for the secure transmission of 
funds. UPP is built on top of the Protocol Extension Protocol (PEP). 

URC - Uniform Resource Characteristics 

URI: http : //www . w3 . org/ Addressing/ 

The Uniform Resource Characteristics (URC) of a resource is a set of 
attribute/ value pairs describing the resource. Some of the values may 
be URIs of various kinds. Others may include, for example, authorship, 
publisher, data type, date, or copyright status. Usually, an object which 
is named by a Uniform Resource Name (URN) also has URC assigned to 
it, so even if the object itself is unavailable, a minimum of information 
can be obtained from the URC (which is stored by the naming system 
performing URN resolution). 

URI - Universal Resource Identifier 

URI: http : / /www . w3 . org/ Addressing/ 

Reference: [17] 

The web is considered to include objects accessed using an extendable 
number of protocols, existing, invented for the web itself, or to be invented 
in the future. Access instructions for an individual object under a given 
protocol are encoded into forms of address string. Other protocols allow 
the use of object names of various forms. In order to abstract the idea of a 
generic object, the web needs the concepts of the universal set of objects, 
and of the universal set of names or addresses of objects. A Universal 
Resource Identifier (URI) is a member of this universal set of names in 
registered name spaces and addresses referring to registered protocols or 
name spaces. A Uniform Resource Locator (URL) is a form of URI which 
expresses an address mapping onto an access algorithm using network 
protocols. A Uniform Resource Name (URN) is a form of URI which uses 
a name space (and associated resolution protocols) for persistent object 
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URL - Uniform Resource Locator 
URL http : / / WWW . w3 . or g/ Addressing/ 

Reference: [21, 77] 

A Uniform Resource Locator (URL) basically is a physical address of 
an object which is retrievable using protocols already deployed on the 
Internet. A URL defines an access protocol, called a scheme, and a scheme- 
dependent part, which has to provide sufficient information to locate an 
object using the specified scheme. In case of HTTP URLs, the scheme is 
HTTP, and the scheme-dependent part specifies the name of the HTTP 
server as well as the path of the object on the server. 

URN - Uniform Resource Name 

URL http : / /www . w3 . org/ Addressing/ 

Reference: [246, 176] 

A Uniform Resource Name (URN) is a persistent, globally unique name 
assigned to an object. In contrast to a Uniform Resource Locator (URL) 
which changes whenever the location of an object changes, a URN has no 
location dependence and therefore a longer lifetime. This is realized by 
using a naming service which in most cases will provide a mapping from 
URNs to URLs. Thus, even if the URL of an object changes, its URN 
remains the same, since only the object’s entry in the naming service has 
to be updated. 

user - The user in the context of the web usually is a human user control- 
ling a client (which therefore sometimes also is called a user agent). The 
usual scenario therefore involves a user, using a client through a user in- 
terface, which in most cases is a Graphical User Interface (GUI). The 
client interacts with servers using access protocols on behalf of the user. 

user agent — > client 

UTF - UCS Transformation Format 
Reference: [278, 89] 

A UCS Transformation Format (UTF) is used for coding UCS characters. 
Although UCS defines character codings (UCS-2 and UCS-4), they are 
hard to use in many current applications and protocols that assume 8- or 
even 7-bit characters. 

validation - The caching model of HTTP relies on expiration times which 
are assigned to responses stored in caches. Once a response has reached 
its expiration time (ie, it is stale) ^ it must be validated with the origin 
server before it can be used in a response from the cache. Validation is 
the process of sending an identification (a validator) to the origin server. 
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getting as a result either the indication that the resource has not changed, 
or the changed resource. 

VBScript - Visual Basic Scripting Edition 
URL http : //www . microsof t . com/vbscr ipt/ 

Microsoft’s Visual Basic Scripting Edition (VBScript) is a subset of the 
Microsoft Visual Basic programming language. VBScript is a portable, 
lightweight interpreter for use in web browsers and other applications 
that use ActiveX controls. 

virtual hosts - A frequent requirement for a web server is to serve docu- 
ments for more than one server name. Especially in the case of Internet 
providers, usually operating web services for many companies, it is im- 
portant that the provider’s web servers are able to respond to all the host 
names which have been defined for the individual companies. This can be 
done by configuring virtual hosts on the web server, effectively assigning 
multiple host names to one web server. 

VML - Vector Markup Language 
Reference: [170] 

The Vector Markup Language (VML) defines an XML-based format for 
the encoding of vector information together with additional markup to 
describe how that information may be displayed and edited. VML uses 
Cascading Style Sheets, Level 2 (CSS2) in the same way as HTML to 
determine the layout of the vector graphics which it contains. 

VRML - Virtual Reality Modeling Language 
URL http : //www . vrml . org/ 

Reference: [134] 

The Virtual Reality Modeling Language (VRML) is the file format stan- 
dard for 3D multimedia and shared virtual worlds on the Internet. In 
comparison to HTML, VRML adds the next level of interaction, struc- 
tured graphics, and extra dimensions (z and time) to the presentation 
of documents. The applications of VRML are broad, ranging from sim- 
ple business graphics to entertaining web page graphics, manufacturing, 
scientific, entertainment, and educational applications, and 3D shared vir- 
tual worlds and communities. 

W3C - World Wide Web Consortium 
URL http : //www . w3 . org/ 

Founded in 1994 to develop common protocols for the evolution of the 
web, the World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) is an international asso- 
ciation of industrial and service companies, research laboratories, educa- 
tional institutions and organizations of all sizes. All of these organizations 
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share a compelling interest in the long term evolution and stability of the 
web. W3C is a non-profit organization funded partly by commercial mem- 
bers. Its activities remain vendor neutral, however. W3C also receives the 
support of governments who consider the web the platform of choice for a 
global information infrastructure. W3C was originally established in col- 
laboration with CERN, birthplace of the web, with support from DARPA 
and the European Commission. 

WAI - Web Accessibility Initiative 

URL http://www.w3.org/WAI/ 

Reference: [266] 

The Web Accessibility Initiative (WAI) is pursuing accessibility of the 
web through five primary areas of work: addressing accessibility issues 
in the technology of the web; creating guidelines for browsers, authoring 
tools, and content creation; developing evaluation and validation tools for 
accessibility; conducting education and outreach; and tracking research 
and development. Depending on an individual’s disability (or the circum- 
stances in which one is browsing the web, for instance on a device with 
no graphics display capability, or in a noisy environment), graphics, audio 
content, navigation options, or other aspects of web design can present 
barriers. 

WAIS - Wide Area Information Servers 
Reference: [251] 

The Wide Area Information Servers (WAIS) system is designed to help 
users find information over a computer network. The WAIS software ar- 
chitecture has four main components: the client, the server, the database, 
and the protocol. The WAIS client is a user-interface program that sends 
requests for information to local or remote servers. The WAIS server is 
a program that services client requests. The server generally runs on a 
machine containing one or more information sources, or WAIS databases. 
The protocol, Z39. 50-1988, is used to connect WAIS clients and servers 
and is based on the 1988 version of the NISO Z39.50 Information Retrieval 
Service and Protocol Standard [9]. Since the web allows greater fiexibility 
in the structure and presentation of distributed information, the usage of 
WAIS services and the number of WAIS servers is getting smaller. 

wanderer — > search engine 

WAVE - Waveform Audio File Format 

The Waveform Audio File Format (WAVE) is a proprietary standard for 
audio files developed by Microsoft. The format can store monaural or 
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multichannel sampled sounds in a range of sampling types, sample rates 
and sample resolutions. 

WDG - Web Design Group 

URL http://www.htmlhelp.com/ 

The Web Design Group (WDG) was founded to promote the creation 
of non-browser specific, non-resolution specific, creative and informative 
sites that are accessible to all users worldwide. To this end, the WDG 
offers material on a wide range of HTML related topics, in particular 
good online references of HTML and CSS and links as well as additional 
information such as FAQs and articles. 

Web Collections - XML Web Collections was an early proposal authored 
by Microsoft for the definition of web meta data. The proposal has been 
used as input for Microsoft’s XML-Data^ which has also been submitted 
to W3C. 

WebCGM 

Reference: [57] 

WebCGM is a profile of the ISO Computer Graphics Metafile (CGM) 
standard, tailored to the requirements for scalable 2D vector graphics 
in electronic documents on the web. The WebCGM profile is a subset 
of the ISO standard, and a set of specifications targeted especially at the 
effective application of the ISO standard to representation of 2D graphical 
content within web documents. 

WebDAV - WWW Distributed Authoring and Versioning 

WWW Distributed Authoring and Versioning (WebDAV) will define 
HTTP extensions necessary to enable distributed web authoring tools 
to be broadly interoperable. The HTTP protocol already contains func- 
tionality which enables the editing of web content at a remote location, 
without direct access to the storage media via an operating system. This 
capability is exploited by several existing HTML distributed authoring 
tools, and by a growing number of mainstream applications (eg, word 
processors) which allow users to write (publish) their work to an HTTP 
server. To date, experience from the HTML authoring tools has shown 
they are unable to meet their user’s needs using the facilities of the HTTP 
protocol. The consequence of this is either postponed introduction of dis- 
tributed authoring capability, or the addition of nonstandard extensions 
to the HTTP protocol. These extensions, developed in isolation, are not 
interoperable. 

WebSGML - Recently, the SGML standard [110] has been updated with 
two annexes which add some corrections as well as new features to SGML 
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making some specifications possible which are desirable for using SGML 
as the basis for HTML and XML. Basically, the WebSGML extensions al- 
low a number of additional features to be defined in an SGML declaration 
and DTD. However, when using these features in an SGML environment, 
it is necessary that both the generator and the interpreter of a document 
are capable of processing the WebSGML extensions, since a conforming 
SGML implementation does not have to implement the WebSGML ex- 
tensions. 

WebStone - Performance test for HTTP servers 
URL http : //www . mindcraf t . com/webst one/ 

Reference: [264] 

WebStone is a benchmark developed by Silicon Graphics (SGI) for mea- 
suring the performance of web server platforms (software and hardware 
combined). It is designed to measure the performance of HTTP servers 
under multiple scenarios which reflect different web site profiles. The test 
uses workload parameters and clients to generate HTTP traffic that allows 
an HTTP server to be stressed in a number of different ways. 

X.500 - The Directory 
Reference: [138] 

X.500 is an open, distributed, on-line directory service which is intended to 
be global in scope. X.500 is a support service for data exchange which in- 
cludes providing directory support for data communication services spec- 
ified by other OSI application standards. The X.500 series of standards 
covers services available to users, the functional model and protocols con- 
necting the component parts of the Directory, an information framework 
and a schema of the information held by the Directory, and a mechanism 
for allowing OSI components to authenticate each other. 

X.509 - The Directory - Authentication framework 
Reference: [137] 

X.509 describes two levels of authentication, simple authentication^ based 
on use of a password to verify user identity, and strong authentication^ 
using credentials created by cryptographic methods. The standard rec- 
ommends that only strong authentication should be used as the basis of 
providing secure services. Public key cryptography is used for strong au- 
thentication, but the authentication framework is not dependent on the 
use of a particular cryptographic algorithm, though two users wishing to 
authenticate must support the same algorithm. The RSA cryptosystem is 
defined as an informative annex to the standard. 
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Xanadu 

URI: http://www.xanadu.net/ 

Reference: [195] 

Xanadu is an overall paradigm - an ideal and general model for all com- 
puter use, based on sideways connections among documents and files. This 
paradigm is especially concerned with electronic publishing, but also ex- 
tends to all forms of storing, presenting and working with information. 
It is a unifying system of order for all information, non-hierarchical and 
side-linking, including electronic publishing, personal work, organization 
of files, corporate work and groupware. All data (for instance, paragraphs 
of a text document) may be connected sideways and out of sequence to 
other data (for instance, paragraphs of another text document). This re- 
quires new forms of storage, and invites new forms of presentation to show 
these connections. On a small scale, the paradigm means a model of word 
processing where comments, outlines and other notes may be stored con- 
ceptually adjacent to a document, linked to it sideways. On a large scale, 
the paradigm means a model of publishing where anyone may quote from 
and publish links to any already-published document, and any reader may 
follow these links to and from the document. 

XLink - XML Linking Language 
Reference: [165] 

The XML Linking Language (XLink) defines how to insert links in XML 
documents. It specifies a framework making it possible for XML appli- 
cations to recognize XML elements as having link semantics. In addition 
to the simple, two-ended, unidirectional links which are well-known from 
HTML, XLink allows more general links, which must not be embedded in 
the document, can have any number of ends, and can be multidirectional. 

XLL - Extensible Linking Language 

The Extensible Linking Language (XLL) is defined by the two components 
XML Linking Language (XLink) and XML Pointer Language (XPointer). 
XLL defines how to use links in an XML environment, with XLink de- 
scribing how to insert links into XML documents, and XPointer defining 
how to point into XML documents. 

XML - Extensible Markup Language 

URI: http : //www . w3 . org/XML/ 

Reference: [36] 

The Extensible Markup Language (XML) is a subset of the Standard 
Generalized Markup Language (SGML) that is designed to make it easy 
to interchange structured documents over the Internet. XML files always 
clearly mark where the start and end of each of the component parts 
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of an interchanged documents occur. XML restricts the use of SGML 
constructs to ensure that fall-back options are available when access to 
certain components of the document is not currently possible over the 
Internet. By defining the role of each element in a formal model, known 
as a Document Type Definition (DTD)^ users of XML can check that each 
component of document occurs in a valid place within the interchanged 
data stream. However, unlike SGML, XML does not require the presence 
of a DTD. If no DTD is available, either because all or part of it is not 
accessible over the Internet or because the user failed to create it, an XML 
system can assign a default definition for undeclared components of the 
markup. 

XML-Data - XML-Data is a proposal authored by Microsoft for the defi- 
nition of web meta data. The proposal has been used as input for W3C’s 
work on the Resource Description Framework (RDF), which is currently 
under development by W3C. 

XML namespaces 

Reference: [35] 

XML namespaces are used to qualify unique names in XML documents 
which use schemas from different sources. This can occur because schemas 
(such as DTDs) are reused. However, if schemas are combined, it is pos- 
sible that name conflicts appear. XML namespaces defines a way how 
schema identification (through a URI) and names of a schema are com- 
bined to yield unique names. 

XPointer - XML POINTER LANGUAGE 
Reference: [166] 

The XML Pointer Language (XPointer) supports addressing into the in- 
ternal structures of XML documents. In particular, it provides for specific 
reference to elements, character strings, and other parts of XML docu- 
ments, whether or not they bear an explicit ID attribute. XPointers can 
be used as fragment identifiers in conjunction with the URI structure to 
specify a more precise sub-resource. Any fragment identifier that points 
into an XML resource must be an XPointer. 

XSL - Extensible Style Language 

URI: http : //www . w3 . org/Style/XSL/ 

Reference: [47] 

The Extensible Style Language (XSL) is used to specify the formatting 
of XML documents. Since XML elements and attributes are defined by 
applications, there are no standardized formatting semantics associated 
with them (as is the case with HTML elements and attributes). Without 
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additional information, XML documents therefore can not be formatted. 
XSL is a style sheet language based on the Document Style Semantics and 
Specification Language (DSSSL). Each XSL style sheet describes rules for 
presenting a class of XML source documents. There are two parts to the 
presentation process. First, the result tree is constructed from the source 
tree. Second, the result tree is interpreted to produce formatted output 
on a display, on paper, in speech or onto other media. 
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This index uses three different types of page numbers. Page numbers in the 
normal text font refer to an occurence of the term within the text, boldface 
page numbers refer to the main occurence of the term (most of the time a 
term’s definition or most detailed description), and italic page numbers refer 
to the term’s entry within the glossary (if there is one). 

The index has been prepared with great care and effort, but it inevitably 
is less than perfect. Please send any suggestions to improve the index to 
dret@tik.ee.ethz.ch, helping that the next edition’s index will be better 
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- SERVER-PORT, 414 

- SERVER-PROTOCOL, 414 

- SERVER-SOFTWARE, 414 
CGM, 520, 572 

Challenge Handshake Authentication 
Protocol, see CHAP 
Channel Definition Format, see CDF 
CHAP, 552 

character set description, 155 
Character Shape Player, see CSP 
Character Shape Recorder, see CSR 
CHARSET clause, 155 
CHECKBOX input control, 238 
child, 357 

chunked encoding, 58, 520 
<CITE>, 200, 483 
CLF, 399, 520 

clickable images, see image maps 
client, 17, 521 
cm, 285 
CMS, 122, 521 
COBOL, 383 
<CODE>, 200, 483 
<COL>, 210, 473, 475, 482 
<COLGROUP>, 210, 473, 475, 482 
COM, 384, 515, 521, 524 
.com, 22, 522, 532, 537 
Comite Consultatif Internationale 
de Telephones et Telegraphes, see 
CCITT 
# comment, 360 
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Common Gateway Interface, see CGI 
Common Log Format, see CLF 
Common Object Request Broker 
Architecture, see CORBA 
Component Object Model, see COM 
Computer Graphics Metafile, see CGM 
content model, 158 

content negotiation, see HTTP content 
negotiation 
cookie, 122-126, 522 
CORBA, 382 - 384 , 522, 535, 536, 546 
CORE, 522, 532 

Council of Registrars, see CORE 
country-code top-level domain, see 
ccTLD 
crawler, 522 
CRC, 435 

Cryptographic Message Syntax, see 
CMS 

CSP, 444, 522, 549 

CSR, 444, 523, 549 

CSS, 15, 139, 149, 169, 182, 189, 206, 
256, 260, 265 - 323 , 331, 364, 423, 
434, 523, 523, 525 

- cascading, 311-318 

- conflict resolution, 317-318 

- conflicts, 316-317 

- converting to, 319-320 

- declarations, 286-311 

- fonts, 286-291 

- future of, 320-323 

- history of, 269-270 

- inheritance, 271-274 

- level 1, 270-318 

- level 2, see CSS2 

- principles, 265-269 

- related approaches, 318-319 

- selectors, 274-283 

- units, 283-286 

CSS properties, 286-311 

- background, 307 

- background-attachment, 305 

- background-color, 303 

- background- image, 304 

- background-position, 305 

- background-repeat, 304 

- border, 297, 303 

- border-bottom, 297 

- border-bottom-width, 296 



- border-color, 296, 303 

- border-left, 297 

- border-left-width, 296 

- border-right, 297 

- border-right-width, 296 

- border-style, 294 

- border-top, 297 

- border-top-width, 296 

- border-width, 295 

- clear, 302 

- color, 303 

- display, 307 

- float, 302 

- font, 289 

- font-family, 287 

- font-size, 288 

- font-style, 287 

- font-variant, 288 

- font-weight, 288 

- height, 301 

- letter-spacing, 299 

- line-height, 298 

- list-style, 310 

- list-style-image, 309 

- list-style-position, 309 

- list-style-type, 308 

- margin, 292 

- margin-bottom, 292 

- margin-left, 292 

- margin-right, 292 

- margin-top, 292 

- padding, 293 

- padding-bottom, 293 

- padding-left, 293 

- padding-right, 293 

- padding-top, 293 

- text-align, 297 

- text-decoration, 289 

- text-indent, 298 

- text-transform, 290 

- vertical-align, 300 

- white-space, 310 

- width, 301 

- word-spacing, 285, 299 

CSS pseudo-classes, 279 - 280 , 323 

- active, 280 

- link, 279 

- visited, 280 

CSS pseudo-elements, 280 — 281 , 323 
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- first-letter, 280 

- first-line, 281 
CSS-P, 320 - 321 , 423, 523 
CSS2, 150, 206, 321 - 323 , 423, 570 
Cyclic Redundancy Check 

- seeCRC, 577 
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DAP, 459, 523, 541 

DARPA, 524, 554, 571 

data compression, 131 

Data Encryption Standard, see DES 

DCE, 385, 524 

DCOM, 384, 515, 522, 524 

<DD>, 205-206 

Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, see DARPA 
<DEL>, 196, 202-203, 485 
DELIM, see delimiters 
delimiters, 154, 165 
delta encoding, 131 
deprecated, 178, 186, 193, 196-199, 
201, 203-206, 234, 246, 279, 416, 477, 
479 

DES, 524, 535, 542, 548, 553, 555, 
558-560 

descendant, 357 

described character set, 154 
DESCSET, see described character set 
<DFN>, 200, 483 

DHTML, 182, 220, 245, 265, 375, 445, 
525 

Diffie-Hellman, 525, 550 
Digital Object Identifier, see DOI 
Digital Signature Algorithm, see DSA 
Digital Signature Initiative, see DSig 
Digital Signature Standard, see DSS 
<DIR>, 178, 204 
directionality, 182, 196 
directory, 425, 456-460 
Directory Access Protocol, see DAP 
Directory System Agent, see DSA 
Directory System Protocol, see DSP 
Directory User Agent, see DUA 
Distributed Authoring and Versioning, 
see WebDAV 



Distributed Component Object Model, 
see DCOM 

Distributed Computing Environment, 
see DCE 

Distributed Mail System Protocol, see 
DMSP 

distribution, 11 - 12 , 15 
Distribution and Replication Protocol, 
see DRP 
<DIV>, 282 
<DL>, 205-206 
DMSP, 454 

DNS, 18, 20-24, 125, 380, 456, 518, 
522, 525, 532 
DocLock, 445 

Document Object Model, see DOM 
Document Style Semantics and 
Specification Language, see DSSSL 
document tree, 139, 271, 273, 322, 339, 
357-359 

document type declaration, 166 
Document Type Definition, see DTD 
DOI, 526 

DOM, 182, 245, 265, 383, 434, 
445-446, 525, 526 
Domain Name System, see DNS 
DRP, 526 

DSA, 441, 458, 526, 527 
DSig, 441, 526 
DSP, 457 
DSS, 527 

DSSSL, 139, 150, 319, 364, 527, 556, 
560, 576 

DSSSL-Lite, 527, 528 
DSSSL-0, 364, 527, 528 

<DT>, 205-206 

DTD, 144, 157-166, 184, 225, 528, 
558, 575 
DUA, 457 
Dublin Core, 442 
dynamic fonts, 443-445 
<DYNSRC>, 246 
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eavesdropping, 116, 120 
EBNF, 518, 528 
ECMA, 377, 528, 529 
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ECMAScript, 182, 265, 365, 377-378, 
383, 425, 446, 529, 540, 541 
.edu, 22, 532, 537 
EFF, 529 

Electronic Frontier Foundation, see 
EFF 

#element, 360 
<EM>, 200, 482 
em, 285 
email, 201 
<EMBED>, 246 
empty tags, 156, 171 
end, 361 

entity tag, 68, 77, 78, 108 
ESMTP, 49, 452-453, 529, 560 
European Computer Manufacturers 
Association, see ECMA 
European Laboratory for Particle 
Physics, see CERN 
ex, 285 

Extended Backus-Naur Form, see 
EBNF 

Extended Server-Side Includes, see 
XSSI 

Extended Simple Mail Transfer 
Protocol, see ESMTP 
Extensible Linking Language, see XLL 
Extensible Markup Language, see XML 
Extensible Style Language, see XSL 
external viewer, 425 
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FastCGI, 5ee FCGI 
FCGI, 422, 529 

FEATURES clause, 155-157, 159, 171 
Federal Information Processing 
Standards, see FIPS 
<FIELDSET>, 244 
FILE input control, 239 
File Transfer Protocol, see FTP 
FIPS, 545 
.firm, 23, 532 
#FIXED, 164 
following, 358 

<FONT>, 178, 201, 255, 259, 286 
fonts 

- CSS, 286-291 



- dynamic, see dynamic fonts 

- HTML, 201 

<FORM>, 178, 230, 231, 233, 235-237, 
239, 414, 418, 476, 477, 483, 485 
Forms, 234-244 
FQDN, 24, 530, 530 
FQHN, 24, 530 

fragment identifier, 43, 217, 224, 355, 
575 

<FRAME>, 226, 229-231, 478, 483, 485 
frames, 225-234 

<FRAMESET>, 197, 226-229, 482, 483 
fsibling, 359 

FTP, 29, 38, 48, 425, 449, 518, 530 
Fully- Qualified Domain Name, see 
FQDN 

Fully- Qualified Host Name, see FQHN 
FUNCTION, see function characters 
function characters, 154 

G 



gateway, 59, 78, 530 
General Inter-ORB Protocol, see GIOP 
generic top-level domain, see gTLD 
GIF, 31, 131, 212, 253, 434, 435, 518, 
531, 541, 543, 551 
GIOP, 383 

gopher, 425, 449, 531 

.gov, 22, 532 

grammar, 329, 531 

Graphical User Interface, see GUI 

Graphics Interchange Format, see GIF 

gTLD, 21, 531, 565 

gTLD-MoU, 23, 522, 532, 532, 565 

GUI, 17, 518, 569 
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<H1-H6>, 198, 255, 302, 479 
Handle System, 47, 50, 526, 532 
<HEAD>, 186-195, 259, 478, 479, 485 
FIIDDEN input control, 239 
hit count reporting, 130 
<HR>, 203, 261, 483 
HTML, 15, 168, 173-262, 532 
- and XML, 261, 336-338, 369-370 
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- conversion from XML, 338 

- conversion to CSS, 319-320 

- conversion to XML, 337 

- early versions, 175 

- fonts, 201 

- fnture of, 261-262 

- history of, 174-177 

- HTML+, 175 

- SGML declaration, 471-473 

- usage, 259-261 

- validation, 169-170 

- version 2.0, 175-176 

- version 3.0, 176 

- version 3.2, 176 

- version 4.0, 176-177, 177-254 
<HTML>, 184-186, 259, 479 
html, 357, 360, 362 

HTML 4.0 DTD entities, 473-485 

- ALIGN, 198 

- ATTRS, 184, 188, 197, 198, 200-210, 
213, 219, 221, 229, 235, 238, 248 

- BLOCK, 196, 196, 202, 219, 235, 246, 
477 

- CELLHALIGN, 207-210, 473, 476 

- CELLVALIGN, 207-210, 475 

- CHARACTER, 220, 223, 244, 476 

- CHARSET, 188, 193, 221, 476 

- CHARSETS, 237 

- CONTENTTYPE, 188, 193, 194, 221, 236, 
249, 251, 476 

- CONTENTTYPES, 239, 476 

- COORDS, 219, 476 

- COREATTRS, 180, 203, 224, 226, 229, 
232, 484 

- EVENTS, 182, 203, 234, 245, 483 

- FLOW, 203, 204, 206, 208, 232, 240, 
244, 248, 282, 477 

- FONTSTYLE, 199, 477 

- FORMCTRL, 235, 477 

- FRAMETARGET, 187, 189, 219, 222, 237, 
477 

- HEAD. CONTENT, 478 

- HEAD.MISC, 186, 195, 478 

- HEADING, 198, 479 

- HTML. CONTENT, 479 

- I18N, 181, 191, 194, 195, 479 

- lALIGN, 233, 479 

- INLINE, 196, 198, 200-202, 206, 209, 
221, 235, 243, 244, 282, 477, 484 



- INPUTTYPE, 238 

- LANGUAGECODE, 181, 188, 222, 479 

- LENGTH, 214, 234, 249, 480, 482 

- LINKTYPES, 189, 222, 480 

- LIST, 481 

- MEDIADESC, 189, 194, 481 

- MULTILENGTH, 482 

- MULTILENGTHS, 227, 482 

- PHRASE, 199, 482 

- PIXELS, 230, 233, 483 

- PREFORMATTED, 483 

- SCRIPT, 192, 240, 243, 483 

- SHAPE, 219, 477, 483 

- SPECIAL, 484 

- STYLESHEET, 194, 484 

- TEXT, 249, 484 

- URI, 222, 485 
HTML attributes 

- ABBR, 484 

- ACCEPT, 239, 476 

- ACCEPT-CHARSET, 237 

- ACCESSKEY, 220, 223, 244, 476 

- ACTION, 235, 414, 418, 485 

- ALIGN, 198, 203, 233, 473, 479 

- ALINK, 197, 279 

- ALT, 214, 220, 484 

- ARCHIVE, 249, 485 

- BACKGROUND, 197, 485 

- BGCOLOR, 197 

- BORDER, 483 

- CHAR, 475, 476 

- CHAROFF, 475 

- CHARSET, 188, 193, 221, 223, 476 

- CITE, 485 

- CLASS, 180 

- CLASSID, 246, 248, 485 

- CODEBASE, 249, 485 

- CODETYPE, 247, 249 

- COLS, 227, 243, 482 

- COLSPAN, 209 

- COMPACT, 204, 205 

- CONTENT, 128, 191, 429, 439 

- COORDS, 219, 223, 252, 476, 483 

- DATA, 247, 249, 485 

- DECLARE, 228, 248 

- DEFER, 193 

- DIR, 182, 196 

- DISABLED, 240 

- ENCTYPE, 236, 239 
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- FOR, 243, 485 

- FRAMEBORDER, 230, 233 

- HEIGHT, 214, 234, 249, 480, 483 

- HREF, 187, 188, 219, 222, 223, 443, 
485 

- HREFLANG, 188, 222, 223 

- HSPACE, 483 

- HTTP-EQUIV, 128, 191, 193, 439 

- ID, 43, 180, 224, 243, 250, 357 

- ISMAP, 215 

- LABEL, 242, 484 

- LANG, 181, 480 

- LANGUAGE, 193 

- LINK, 197, 279 

- LONGDESC, 214, 229, 232, 485 

- LOWSRC, 214 

- MARGINHEIGHT, 230, 233, 483 

- MARGINWIDTH, 230, 233, 483 

- MAXLENGTH, 238 

- MEDIA, 189, 194, 480 

- METHOD, 236, 418 

- NAME, 180, 191, 222, 224, 226, 230, 
231, 233, 239, 241, 250, 357, 429, 478 

- NOHREF, 219 

- NORESIZE, 230 

- NOSHADE, 203 

- ONBLUR, 220, 223, 234, 376, 483 

- ONCHANGE, 240, 243, 376, 483 

- ONCLICK, 183, 376 

- ONDBLCLICK, 183, 376 

- ONFOCUS, 220, 223, 234, 376, 483 

- ONKEYDOWN, 183, 376 

- ONKEYPRESS, 183, 376 

- ONKEYUP, 184, 376 

- ONLOAD, 197, 228, 376, 483 

- ONMOUSEDOWN, 183, 377 

- ONMOUSEMOVE, 183, 377 

- ONMOUSEOUT, 183, 377 

- ONMOUSEOVER, 183, 220, 377 

- ONMOUSEUP, 183, 377 

- ONRESET, 237, 377, 483 

- ONSELECT, 240, 243, 377, 483 

- ONSUBMIT, 237, 377, 483 

- ONUNLOAD, 197, 228, 377, 483 

- PROFILE, 186, 485 

- PROMPT, 484 

- READONLY, 240 

- REL, 188, 222, 223, 426, 443, 480 

- REV, 189, 222, 223 



- ROWS, 227, 243, 482 

- ROWSPAN, 209 

- SCHEME, 191 

- SCROLLING, 230, 233 

- SHAPE, 219, 223, 252, 476, 483 

- SIZE, 203, 238, 483 

- SPAN, 210 

- SRC, 193, 214, 230, 231, 233, 247, 
485 

- STANDBY, 249, 484 

- START, 205 

- STYLE, 181, 484 

- SUMMARY, 484 

- TABINDEX, 220, 222, 250 

- TARGET, 189, 219, 222, 230, 231, 
233, 237, 477 

- TEXT, 197 

- TITLE, 181, 194, 200, 229, 232, 484 

- TYPE, 188, 193, 194, 204, 205, 221, 
223, 236, 238, 241, 247, 249, 251, 476 

- USEMAP, 215, 240, 250, 252, 485 

- VALIGN, 475 

- VALUE, 204, 238-240, 250 

- VALUETYPE, 251 

- VLINK, 197, 279 

- VSPACE, 483 

- WIDTH, 203, 210, 211, 214, 234, 249, 
480, 482, 483 

HTTP, 15, 42, 53 - 135 , 427, 533 

- authentication, see HTTP authenti- 
cation 

- caching, see HTTP caching 

- chunked encoding, 98-99 

- content negotiation, see HTTP 
content negotiation 

- entity headers, 66-69 

- extensions, 128-130 

- future of, 130-135 

- general headers, 62-65 

- header fields, see HTTP header fields 

- history of, 54-58 

- messages, 61-62 

- methods, see HTTP methods 

- persistent connections, 95-98 

- pipelining, 97-98 

- request, 69 - 80 , 466-467 

- request headers, 74-80 

- response, 80 — 85 , 467 

- response headers, 82-85 
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- security, 116-122 

- status codes, see HTTP status codes 

- usage, 126-128 

- version 0.9, 55 

- version 1.0, 55-56 

- version 1.1, 56-115 

- warn codes, see HTTP warn codes 
HTTP authentication, 90-95 

- basic, 92-93 

- digest access, 93-95 
HTTP caching, 99-115 

- cache control, 109-114 

- cache-busting, 103, 130 

- cacheability, 88, 110 

- expiration, 104-107, 529 

- fresh, 104 

- freshness, 84, 469, 530 

- implementation, 114-115 

- revalidation, 84, 469, 470, 554 

- semantic transparency, 84, 103, 105, 
108, 557 

- stale, 104 

- validation, 107-109, 569 

HTTP content negotiation, 85-90, 521 

- agent- driven, 88—89 

- Apache, 408-409 

- server- driven, 84, 86—88 

- transparent, 89-90, 131 
HTTP header fields 

- Accept, 73, 74 

- Accept-Charset, 73, 75 

- Accept-Encoding, 73, 75 

- Accept -Language, 73, 75, 408 

- Accept-Ranges, 73, 82, 127 

- Age, 83, 106 

- Allow, 66, 73 

- Alternates, 62 

- Authorization, 76, 85, 87, 91, 92, 
111 

- Cache-Control, 64, 68, 104-106, 
109-113, 130 

- Connection, 64, 96, 127 

- Content-Base, 62, 66, 187 

- Content-Encoding, 66, 68, 114 

- Content -Language, 67 

- Content-Length, 67, 72, 96, 98, 127, 
520 

- Content-Location, 67 

- Content -MD5, 67, 72, 99 



- Content-Range, 68 

- Content-Script-Type, 193 

- Content-Type, 68, 114, 127, 372, 
412, 417 

- Content-Version, 62 

- Cookie, 124 

- Date, 64, 106, 127 

- Delta, 131 

- Derived-From, 62 

- entity headers, 66-69 

- ETag, 68, 72, 108, 127 

- Expect, 76 

- Expires, 68, 103, 104, 106, 112, 127, 
130 

- From, 76 

- general headers, 62-65 

- Host, 57, 76, 393, 394 

- If-Match, 72, 77 

- If-Modified-Since, 72, 76, 103 

- If-None-Match, 72, 77 

- If-Range, 72, 78, 109 

- If-Unmodif ied-Since, 72, 78 

- Last-Modified, 68, 72, 105, 108, 
127, 378, 412 

- Link, 62 

- Location, 83, 216, 417 

- Max-Forwards, 74, 78 

- Meter, 130 

- MIME-Version, 64, 127 

- Page-Enter, 130 

- Page-Exit, 130 

- PICS-Label, 440 

- Pragma, 64, 103 

- Protocol, 440 

- Protocol-Request, 440 

- Proxy-Authenticate, 78, 83, 92 

- Proxy-Authorization, 78, 83, 92 

- Public, 62 

- Range, 72, 79, 109 

- Referer, 79, 419 

- Refresh, 128 

- request headers, 74-80 

- response headers, 82-85 

- Retry-After, 84 

- Server, 84, 127 

- Set-Cookie, 124, 127 

- Site-Enter, 130 

- Site-Exit, 130 

- TE, 79 
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- Trailer, 65 

- Transfer-Encoding, 65, 66, 68, 98 

- Upgrade, 65 

- URI, 62 

- User-Agent, 80 

- Vary, 84, 87 

- Via, 65, 74 

- Warning, 84, 112, 113 

- WWW-Authenticate, 85, 91-94 
HTTP methods, 70-74 

- CONNECT, 71, 402 

- DELETE, 71 

- GET, 55, 72, 236, 418 

- GETALL, 427 

- GETLIST, 427 

- HEAD, 72 

- LINK, 71 

- OPTIONS, 73 

- PATCH, 71 

- PEP, 133 

- POST, 55, 73, 236, 416, 418 

- PUT, 73, 416 

- TRACE, 74 

- UNLINK, 71 

HTTP status codes, 81-82, 467-469 

- 101 (switching protocols), 65 

- 200 (ok), 72-74, 77, 78 

- 201 (created), 73, 83 

- 202 (accepted), 72 

- 204 (no content), 72, 73 

- 206 (partial response), 78, 79 

- 300 (multiple choices), 89 
-301 (moved permanently), 398 

- 302 (moved temporarily), 398 

- 304 (not modified), 77, 79, 108 

- 400 (bad request), 76 

- 401 (unauthorized), 76, 83, 85, 
91-94 

- 404 (not found), 53, 398 

- 405 (method not allowed), 66, 74, 
133 

- 406 (not acceptable), 75, 80 

- 407 (proxy authentication 
required), 78, 83, 92 

- 410 (gone), 398 

- 412 (precondition failed), 77, 78 

- 416 (requested range not 
satisfiable), 79 

- 417 (expectation failed), 76 



- 420 (policy not fulfilled), 133 

- 501 (not implemented), 74 

- 503 (service unavailable), 84 

- 504 (gateway time-out), 105, 113 
HTTP warn codes, 84, 113—114, 

469-470 

- 110 (response is stale), 105, 112 

- 113 (heuristic expiration), 106 

- 214 (trcinsformation applied), 

113 

HTTP-ng, 134, 533, 560 
HTTPS, 49, 117-122, 401-403, 518, 
533 

hypermedia, 9-11, 15 
Hypertext Markup Language, see 
HTML 

Hypertext Preprocessor, see PHP 
Hypertext Transfer Protocol, see 
HTTP 

Hypertext Transfer Protocol over SSL, 
5ee HTTPS 

HyTime, 171, 342, 527, 534 
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<l>, 199, 255 
lAB, 534, 539, 554 

lANA, 31, 42, 48, 65, 66, 75, 430, 453, 
476, 519, 522, 532, 534 
ICC, 535 
ID, 163 

id, 356, 360, 362 
IDC, 457 

IDEA, 535, 549, 559 
identification, 91 
Identification Protocol, 415 
IDL, 383, 445, 446, 535 
IDREF, 163 
IDREFS, 163 
lEC, 535 
lESG, 534, 536 
IETF, 534, 536, 536, 538, 539 
<IFRAME>, 232-234, 479, 480, 483, 
485 

HOP, 383, 536 
IMAGE input control, 239 
image maps, 214-220 
- client-side, 217-220, 251-252 
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- server-side, 215-217 

IMAP, 424, 455-456, 518, 536, 551 

IMC, 450, 537 

<IMG>, 181, 213-214, 245-247, 251, 
259, 261, 301, 426, 434, 446, 479, 
480, 483-485 
#IMPLIED, 164 
in, 285 

inetd, 390, 405 
.info, 23, 532 

inline element, 195, 203, 282, 307, 477 
INN, 461 

<INPUT>, 178, 234-236, 237-240, 241, 
242, 301, 476, 479, 483, 485 
INRIA, 14 

<INS>, 196, 202-203, 485 
.int, 22, 532 

Interactive Mail Access Protocol, see 
IMAP 

Interface Definition Language, see IDL 
International Color Consortium, see 
ICC 

International Data Encryption 
Algorithm, see IDEA 
International Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion, see lEC 

International Organization for 
Standardization, see ISO 
International Telecommunications 
Union, see ITU 

Internet Architecture Board, see lAB 
Internet Assigned Numbers Authority, 
see lANA 

Internet Council of Registrars, see 
CORE 

Internet Directory Consortium, see 
IDC 

Internet Engineering Steering Group, 
5ee lESG 

Internet Engineering Task Force, see 
IETF 

Internet Inter-ORB Protocol, see HOP 
Internet Mail Consortium, see IMC 
Internet Message Access Protocol, see 
IMAP 

Internet Network Information Center, 
see InterNIC 

Internet News Server, see INN 
Internet Protocol, see IP 



Internet Research Task Force, see IRTF 
Internet Society, see ISOC 
Internet Software Consortium, see ISC 
Internet superserver, see inetd 
InterNIC, 537 

interpage transitions, 129-130 

IP, 26-28, 537, 563, 567 

IPng, 27, 538 

IPv6, 27, 538 

IRTF, 534, 538 

ISC, 23, 518, 538 

<ISINDEX>, 178, 186, 234, 416, 478, 484 
ISO, 539 

ISO-HTML, 177, 262 
ISOC, 18, 522, 536, 539 
ITU, 452, 457, 518, 539 
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JAR, 249, 539 

Java, 14, 246, 379-383, 446, 540, 546, 
555 

Java Archive, see JAR 
Java Foundation Classes, see JFC 
Java Naming and Directory Interface, 
see JNDI 

Java Native Method Interface, see JNI 
Java Virtual Machine, see JVM 
JavaBeans, 381 

JavaScript, 376, 377—378, 529, 540, 
541 

JDBC, 380 
JEPI, 540 
JFC, 380 

JFIF, 212, 540, 541, 561 
JIT, 381 
JNDI, 380 
JNI, 382 

Joint Electronic Payments Initiative, 
see JEPI 

Joint Photographic Experts Group, see 
JPEG 

JPEG, 212, 434, 435, 518, 531, 541, 
561, 564 

JPEG File Interchange Format, see 
JFIF 

JScript, 377-378, 529, 54I 
junk email, 450 
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Just In Time, see JIT 
JVM, 379, 423, 425, 540, 555 
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<KBD>, 200, 483 
KIF, 442 
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<LABEL>, 234, 235, 243-244, 476 
LAN, 26 

language binding, 245 
language bindings, 445, 446 
LaTeX2HTML, 141 
LCS, 14 

LDAP, 50, 380, 459-460, 523, 541 
legacy systems, 334 

<LEGEND>, 244, 476 
Lempel-Ziv- Welch, see LZW 

<LI>, 204-205 

Lightweight Directory Access Protocol, 
see LDAP 

<LINK>, 181, 187-190, 195, 221-224, 
230, 231, 233, 268, 312, 342, 343, 
426, 443, 476-481, 485 
link, 35-51 

links, 15, 187-190, 221-224, 325-373 

- directionality (XLink), 345-346 

- extended (XLink), 349—350, 351 

- groups (XLink), 350, 351 

- HTML elements, see <A> and <LINK> 

- inline (XLink), 343 

- multi-ended (XLink), 346-347 

- out-of-line (XLink), 343-345 

- simple (HTML), 221-224 

- simple (XLink), 349, 351 
LiveScript, 376, 377, 541 
Local Area Network, see LAN 
location terms, 366 

LZW, 531, 541 , 564 
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MAC, 119, 542 

Mail User Agent, see MU A 
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markup delimiters, 142 
markup minimization, 155 
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